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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  greater  consequences  of  today's  marine  accidents,  due 
primarily  to  the  increased  volume  of  oil  and  hazardous 
materials  transported,  along  with  the  increased  public 
concern  for  protecting  the  environment  have  provided  the 
impetus,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  tanker  safety.  Domestically,  the  Port  and  Tanker 
Safety  Act  of  1978  requires  a  general  improvement  in 
standards  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  training  of 
crews  and  specifically  calls  for  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards  relating  to  "qualification  for  licenses  by  use  of  simu¬ 
lation  for  the  practice  or  demonstration  of  marine-oriented 
skills."  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG)  and  Maritime 
Administration  (MarAd)  have  embarked  on  a  jointly 
sponsored  project  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  proper  use 
of  simulators  as  part  of  the  mariner  training  and  licertsing 
process.  The  long-term  goal  of  the  project  is  to  develop  an 
information  base  from  which  positions,  decisions,  and 
actions  may  be  formulated  to  raise  the  licensing  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  mariners. 

The  USCG  is  interested  in  accrediting  simulator-based 
training  programs,  which  would  be  allowed  as  partial  credit 
for  obtaining  a  license.  Minimum  design  standards  for 
critical  simulator  and  training  program  characteristics 
would  be  one  alternative  means  of  achieving  such  accredita¬ 
tion.  MarAd  is  interested  in  assisting  industry  to  cost- 
effectively  incorporate  simulator-based  training  into  the 
mariner  training  process,  particularly  at  the  cadet  level. 
The  identification  of  critical  factors  affecting  training 
effectiveness  would  be  most  beneficial  in  the  cost  effective 
design  and  operation  of  a  mariner  simulator-based  training 
facility. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  project  (Phase  1)  was  directed 
towards  the  development  of  an  effective  investigative 
methodology,  development  of  a  comprehensive  data  base 
pertaining  to  training  system  design,  and  the  identification 
of  knowledge  gaps  for  the  direction  of  subsequem  research. 
The  investigation  centered  on  the  research  literature  to 
summarize  what  is  known  about  simulators  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  bounding  the  problem  and  identifying  the 
relevant  issues. 


To  ensure  that  the  resuits  of  this  project  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  needs  of  the  maritime  community,  a  Training 
and  Licensing  Working  Group,  consisting  primarily  of 
representatives  from  labor,  ship  operators,  maritime  train¬ 
ing  facilities,  MarAd,  and  USCG  was  formed.  This  Working 
Group  has  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  suggesting 
direction  and  reviewing  the  efforts  of  the  research  team. 
As  a  result,  the  Phase  1  final  report  has  been  well  received 
by  the  maritime  community. 

During  the  Phase  1  investigations,  it  was  found  that  many 
gaps  existed  in  the  empirical  research  literature.  These  gaps 
cover  a  wide  range  of  issues  relative  to  the  simulator  ai>d 
its  influence  on  training  effectiveness  and  performance 
validity.  The  issues  have  been  listed  and  prioritized  in 
Volume  II  of  the  Phase  1  report.  The  Phase  2  program 
was  designed  to  initiate  a  broad-based  structure  within 
which  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  many  simulation 
and  training  variables  could  be  conducted.  A  "screening 
process"  approach  was  chosen  as  the  principal  investigative 
tool  for  this  phase  of  the  project,  since  it  enables  the 
economic  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  variables. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPERIMENT 

Experimental  Obiectivaa 

The  objective  of  the  Phase  2  research  was  to  identify 
simulator  training  system  characteristics  (e.g.,  horizontal 
field  of  view),  the  different  levels  of  which  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  training.  An  initial  set 
of  potential  characteristics  was  selected,  prioritized  on  the 
basis  of  expected  cost  impact  and  training  impact.  The 
experiment  was  designed  to  refine  this  set  by  identifying 
those  characteristics  with  the  greatest  impact,  to  enable 
through  investigation  of  the  most  important  characteristics. 
This  initial  experiment  of  the  screening  process  is  the 
first  of  several  iterative,  fractional  factorial  designs  used 
to  identify  important  factors,  not  to  exhaustively  investi¬ 
gate  the  selected  characteristics.  Once  the  important 
characteristics  have  been  identified,  the  sanw  data  can  be 
used  with  additional  data  obtained  in  subsequent  phases 
of  the  research  program  to  complete  an  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  most  important  characteristics,  describing  the 
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effectiveness  of  mariner  simuiator-based  training  for  the 
variables  considered.  Screening  designs  are  employed  to 
help  the  investigator  decide  which  factors  merit  investiga¬ 
tion  in  greater  detail  at  the  next  stage  of  the  program. 


Experimental  Variabias 

Seven  training  system  characteristics  were  investigated  as 
the  experimental  variables  for  the  Phase  2  initiation  of  the 
screening  process  methodology.  These  variables  were 
chosen  principally  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  high  cost 
simuiator  and  training  program  characteristics.  The  cost 
of  simuiator  and  training  program  characteristics  was  of 
primary  concern  since  the  cost  effectiveness  of  training 
simuiators  is  paramount  to  their  successful  implementation. 
The  levels  of  these  variables  were  chosen  based  on  the 
following  considerations:  (1)  representative  of  high  and 
iow  cost  extremes,  (2)  presently  employed  world-wide 
and  reported  effective  for  training,  and  (3)  amenable  to 
implementation  at  CAORF  with  littie  modification  of 
existing  systems. 

The  following  simuiator/training  program  variabies  and 
their  associated  levels  were  investigated  during  the  Phase  2 
experiment; 

•  Coior  visuai  scene:  fuii  color  versus  black  and  white 

•  Time  of  day:  daylight  versus  night 

•  Horizontal  field  of  view:  240  degrees  versus  120  degrees 

•  Target  controllability;  independentiy  maneuverable 
versus  canned  target  ship 

•  Feedback  methodoiogy:  augmented  versus  nonaug- 
mented 

•  Instructor  difference:  instructor  A  versus  instructor  B 

•  Bridge  configuration:  fuli  CAORF  bridge  versus  reduced 
bridge 


Experimental  Design 

To  evaluate  the  effect  of  these  experimental  variables  on 
the  effectiveness  of  simulator-based  training,  an  experi¬ 
mental  simulator-based  training  program  was  developed. 
This  experimental  training  program  was  administered  to 


nine  classes  consisting  of  six  chief  mates  each.  The  CAORF 
simulator  was  configured  to  represent  a  different  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  above  variables/characteristics  for  each  group. 
The  impact  of  each  variable  was  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  change  in  shiphandling  performance  before  and 
after  the  training  program. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
Goal 

The  training  program  for  this  experiment  was  designed  to 
provide  chief  mates  who  were  upgrading  to  master,  with 
the  necessary  training  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
simulator  to  ensure  that  upon  completion  of  the  program 
each  trainee  would  be  able  to  safely  maneuver  an  80,000- 
dwt  tanker  in  Port  XYZ,  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (Annual  Report 
1977)  and  the  Training  and  Licensing  Project  Working 
Group  generally  endorse  improvements  in  matter  under¬ 
standing  of  restricted  water  shiphandling.  This  should  not 
be  construed  as  the  master  supplanting  the  pilot's  func¬ 
tion,  but  as  improved  training  for  the  master  to  enable 
him  to  better  exercise  his  responsibility  for  the  vessel  by 
more  closely  monitoring  or  supporting  the  pilot's  actions. 

Subjects 

This  program  was  developed  to  specifically  train  chief 
mates  who  met  the  following  requirements: 

•  Held  a  license  as  a  chief  mate  of  ocean  or  coastwise 
steam  or  motor  vessel 

•  Had  sailed  as  a  chief  mate  within  the  past  year 

•  Had  sailed  primarily  on  container  ships 


Schedule 

The  training  was  accomplished  over  a  9-week  period.  One 
experimental  group,  consisting  of  six  students,  was  trained 
each  week.  On  Monday  all  students  atterrded  a  2-hour 
CAORF  familiarization  session  and  were  then  separately 
administered  a  45-minuta  pretest  to  establish  their  entry 
level  proficiency.  The  actual  training  program  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  On  Friday 
each  student  was  separately  given  a  45- minute  posttest  to 
evaluate  trait  nggain. 
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Test  Seanariot 

On  Monday  each  student  to  be  trained  during  the  week  was 
separately  administered  a  test  scenario  (pretest)  to  establish 
his  entry  level  of  skill.  The  administration  of  this  test 
scenario  required  approximately  45  minutes  per  student. 
The  gaming  area  for  the  test  scenario  was  the  hypothetical 
Port  XYZ  which  was  divided  into  four  sequential  geo¬ 
graphic  segments.  The  test  scenario  was  devised  to 
incorporate  situations  that  were  representative  of  each 
training  objective  (i.e.,  integrated/emergency  shiphandling). 

At  the  end  of  the  training  week  (Friday),  each  student  was 
again  administered  the  test  scenario  (posttest).  The  results 
of  the  posttest  for  a  particular  experimental  group  (six 
students)  were  then  compared  to  the  results  of  the  pretest 
to  determine  that  group's  training  gain.  This  provided  the 
prinrury  means  for  establishing  the  relative  impact  of  the 
investigated  characteristics  on  training  effectiveness.  In 
addition,  consideration  was  also  given  to  occurrence/ 
avoidance  of  collision  and  groundings,  track  deviation 
and  deviation  from  recommended  heading  to  determine 
training  effectiveness. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  objective  of  this  research  was  to  determine  the  priority 
ranking  of  the  ■"  ’abies/characteristics  investigated.  By  far 
the  most  important  factor  affecting  training  effectiveness 
in  this  study  was  the  difference  in  individual  instructors. 
This  suggests  that  instructor  selection  and  training  are 
crucial  to  simulator  training  effectiveness. 

Very  little  evidence  was  found  of  important  effects  due  to 
simulator  design  features.  Where  such  effects  were  found, 
they  sometimes  favored  the  less  expensive  features.  For 
example,  a  120-degree  field  of  view  was  sometimes  more 
favorable  than  a  240-degree  field  of  view.  The  project 
team  feels  that  the  principle  involved  is  that  of  focusing 
the  trainee's  attention  on  the  parts  of  the  scene  containing 
the  information  he  is  supposed  to  use  rather  than  distract¬ 
ing  him  with  extraneous  visual  cues.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
the  narrower  field  of  view  is  preferable  for  initial  training 
in  problems  where  the  relevant  cues  are  ahead.  More 
advanced  training  (to  overcome  distraction)  or  problems 
with  key  cues  at  broader  bearings  would  favor  a  broader 
horizontal  field  of  view. 

One  design  finding  that  appears  very  clear  is  that  night- 
only  training  is  definitely  not  as  effective  as  day  training 
for  problem-solving  under  daylight  conditions.  We  suspect 


that  the  converse  is  also  true,  based  on  an  inference  that 
day  visual  navigation  and  night  visual  navigation  rely  on 
distinct  sets  of  perceptual  skills. 

The  most  interesting  finding  is  that  simulator  training  was 
effective  under  all  design  feature  conditions  tested.  Thus, 
even  a  black  and  white,  night-only,  120  view  simulator 
having  no  plan  view  feedback  capability  and  only  a  rigidly 
preprogrammed  traffic  vessel,  can  provide  effective  short 
course  training  for  some  scenarios,  given  an  effective 
instructor.  Similarly,  even  a  small,  fairly  aude  bridge  with 
televisions  mounted  in  windows  rather  than  a  perceptually 
accurate  projected  visual  display  could  offer  some  effective 
training. 

Certain  cautions  should  be  noted  regarding  these  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  subjects  in  this  experiment  were  highly  self- 
motivated,  experienced  professional  mariners.  The 
experimental  design  was  exploratory,  not  conclusive. 
Greater  rather  than  lesser  design  features  can  be  justified 
for  certain  scenarios  and  for  extended  training  programs. 
Finally,  it  is  conceivable  that  failure  to  demonstrate  signifi¬ 
cantly  increased  training  value  in  some  cases  was  due  to 
insensitivity  of  the  scenarios  or  performance  measures 
rather  than  a  genuine  lack  of  any  significant  added  value 
in  the  more  expensive  simulator  features. 

Variable  Ranking 

The  methodical  research  approach  followed  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  "screening  process."  It  is  an  iterative  approach 
allowing  the  obtainment  of  an  overview  of  the  effects  of  a 
great  many  variables  in  order  to  select  the  most  important 
to  study  more  precisely  later  in  the  process.  Table  A 
summarizes  the  resultant  ranking  of  the  variables  examined 


TABLE  A.  VARIABLE  RANKING  FOR 
FUTURE  RESEARCH 
(DECREASING  PRIORITY  CATEGORIES) 


in  this  experiment.  They  have  been  grouped  into  three 
categories  for  future  research  based  on  the  observed  critical¬ 
ity  of  their  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  simulator-based 
training,  as  administered  during  this  experiment.  The  three 
characteristics/variables  in  the  priority  I  category  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  Those  in  categories  II  and  III 
should  receive  secondary  emphasis. 


Simulator  Design  Characteristics 

Research  could  not  possibly  provide  the  quantity  of  objec¬ 
tive  information  required  to  completely  design  bridge 
simulator/training  devices.  The  number  of  relevant  issues, 
as  noted  in  the  Phase  1  report  (Hammell,  et  al.,  1980)  is 
massive.  Hence,  the  design  of  simulators  must  remain  based 
upon  highly  structured  subjective  analysis.  In  particular, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  highly  structured  training  analysis 
approach  be  undertaken  in  the  design  of  all  simulator/ 
training  devices  (e.g.,  task  analysis,  skill  and  knowledge 
requirements,  training  objectives,  etc.).  The  majority  of 
findings  obtained  in  this  experiment  are  consistent  with 
conclusions  that  would  have  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  a 
structured  training  analysis.  Objective  research  data  regard¬ 
ing  particular  design  characteristics  should  be  continuously 
developed.  These  data  should  be  used  as  the  baseline  from 
which  tne  large  number  of  design  characteristics  would  be 
determined;  the  structured  training  analysis  would  extend 
from  the  limited  baseline  data  available  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  design  of  a  particular  simulator/training  device.  The 
consistency  of  results  in  this  experiment  strongly  supports 
this  approach.  The  most  cost  effective  simulator/training 
device  design  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  multidisciplinary 
design  team  comprised  of  mariner  experts  fully  understand¬ 
ing  tasks,  etc.,  of  the  deck  officer,  and  training  experts 
fully  understanding  training  technology  and  its  application. 

Simulator  Fidelity 

The  fidelity  of  particular  simulator  characteristics  (e.g., 
field  of  view)  may  have  the  potential  to  be  manipulated  so 
as  to  achieve  a  greater  level  of  training  effectiveness.  This 
type  of  manipulation,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  research 
literature  but  has  not  been  supported,  results  in  greater 
training  leverage  as  compared  with  the  higher  fidelity 
duplication  of  the  actual  at-sea  characteristics.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  the  lower  fidelity  level  may  actually 
achieve  a  higher  training  effectiveness  than  the  higher 
fidelity  level.  The  120-degree  field  of  view  resulted  in 
greater  training  effectiveness  under  certain  situations  in 


this  experimental  training  program  than  the  240-degree 
field  of  view;  the  opposite  was  true,  also  in  other  situations. 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  lower  fidelity  level  (e.g., 
smaller  field  of  view)  unencumbering  the  trainee  to  some 
extent  and  assisting  him  in  focusing  his  attention  on  that 
information  which  is  most  relevant.  In  the  case  of  this 
experiment,  the  smaller  field  of  view  assisted  the  trainee 
in  focusing  his  attention  ahead  of  ownship  where  the 
relevant  information  existed  in  those  particular  situations 
and  removed  much  of  the  distracting  information  abeam  of 
ownship.  Hence,  the  level  of  fidelity  of  simulator  character¬ 
istics  could  be  manipulated  during  the  training  program  to 
achieve  a  more  rapid  training  gain.  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  training  system 
when  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  process 
via  the  use  of  lower  fidelity  characteristics.  It  is  expected 
that  some  additional  training  under  conditions  of  higher 
fidelity  would  be  necessary  for  the  trainee  to  adapt  to  the 
real-world  situation  after  having  acquired  the  basic  exper¬ 
tise  under  more  limited  conditions.  This  finding  coincides 
with  the  generally  accepted  progressive  approach  to  training 
(e.g.,  one  must  crawl  before  he  can  walk). 

Training  Assistance  Technology 

The  utilization  of  advanced  concepts  of  training  technology 
may  have  potential  to  greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  training  process.  The  strong  effect  of  the  instructor 
observed  in  this  experiment  indicates  that  techniques  and 
tools  which  improve  the  instructor's  ability  to  teach  the  de¬ 
sired  skills  and  knowledge  could  have  a  substantial  positive 
impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  mariner  simulator-based 
training.  These  may  include  advanced  training  methodolo¬ 
gies,  appropriate  classroom/simulator  mix  tailored  to  the 
objectives,  use  of  classroom  feedback  aids  through  curricu¬ 
lum  materials,  instructor  training,  amount  and  type  of 
feedback,  exercise  design,  use  of  performance  indicators, 
and  others.  It  is  essential  that  the  cost  effective  training 
system  be  based  on  careful  consideration  of  the  nonsimu¬ 
lator  as  well  as  simulator  aspects. 

Training  Effectiveness 

The  3-day  simulator-based  training  program  developed  for 
this  research  was  found  to  be  an  effective  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  integrated  and  emergency  shiphandling  skills  of 
deck  officers.  This  conclusion  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
simulator-based  training  programs  should  be  configured  for 
3  days  in  length.  Rather,  it  shows  that  a  3-day  training 
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program  can  be  effective  if  properly  structured.  Of  greater 
importance,  it  indicates  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
simulator-based  training  for  deck  officers.  The  transfer  of 
mariner  simulator-based  training  to  the  at-sea  environment, 
although  assumed,  still  remains  to  be  established. 

Port  XY2 

The  simulated  Port  XYZ  appears  to  be  an  acceptable  test 
scenario  for  future  research  and  training  at  the  master/chief 
mate  level.  This  research  establishes  that  an  effective  train¬ 
ing  program  for  masters  could  be  designed  and  implemented 
within  the  geographic  area  contained  in  Port  XYZ.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  Port  XYZ  contains  many 
of  the  attributes  recommended  by  the  SNAME  Panel  H-10 
(Controllability)  to  be  included  in  a  standardized  test  for 
evaluating  the  handling  of  large  tankers  entering  or  depart¬ 
ing  a  representative  port  (SNAME  Panel  H-10,  1975). 

Performance  Measures 

/ 

There  appears  to  be  no  single  performance  nrteasure  for 
evaluating  shiphandling  performance  in  restricted  water 
scenarios  as  represented  by  Port  XYZ.  The  most  effective 
method  of  evaluating  the  performance  of  trainees  appears 
to  be  through  utilization  and  application  of  several  per¬ 
formance  measures.  It  is  expected  that  a  simulator-based 
training  facility  with  on-going  training  would  be  in  a 
position  to  refine  the  performance  measures  utilized  to 
evaluate  students  on  their  particular  scenarios. 

It  should  be  noted  that  performance  evaluation  is  not 
considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  process. 
Performance  evaluation  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
amount  of  training  gain  achieved  over  the  training  pro¬ 
gram,  and  for  other  evaluations  of  the  trainee  population. 
However,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  part  of 
an  effective  training  process.  The  performance  measures 
are  necessary  for  training,  but  only  for  the  presentation 
of  relevant  performance  related  information  to  the  trainees 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  learn  and  understand  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  various  parameters  they  are  involved 
with  (e.g.,  impact  of  rudder  angle  on  turning  circle;  impact 
of  range  of  maneuver  on  resultant  CPA).  The  performance 
measures,  which  are  extremely  important  for  training,  do 
not  have  to  provide  a  single  overall  indication  of  perform¬ 
ance;  furthermore,  a  particular  performance  measure  may 
often  conflict  with  other  performance  measures,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  deck  officer  is  faced  with  mixed  results  for 
any  particular  choice  of  actions.  The  performance  mea¬ 
sures,  even  when  conflicting,  will  provide  the  trainees  with 


useful  information  to  relate  their  actions  to  particular 
outcomes  in  the  operational  situation.  Hence,  a  variety 
of  performance  measures  should  be  used  during  any  train¬ 
ing  exercise  to  generate  and  provide  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  trainees  and  thus  enable  them  to  learn  the 
relationships  of  interest  and  achieve  the  appropriate  skill 
levels. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  concerning  the  proper 
design  of  a  mariner  simulator-based  training  system  are 
made  on  the  results  of  this  Phase  2  research.  Recommen¬ 
dations  relating  to  future  research  are  contained  in 
Section  4.2.2. 

•  Considerable  care  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
instructor.  This  research  indicates  that  the  instructor  is 
an  extremely  important  factor  relating  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  simulator-based  training  program.  Additional 
research  is  required  to  define  the  attributed  of  a  well- 
qualified  instructor. 

•  The  simulator  horizontal  field  of  view  should  be  special¬ 
ly  tailored  to  the  training  objectives  and  other  training 
situation  characteristics.  A  variable  field  of  view  is 
recommended.  This  research  strongly  indicates  that  a 
reduced  field  of  view  is  preferable  for  training  selected 
skills  as  discussed  in  Section  3.8.  Caution,  however, 
should  be  exercised  in  manipulating  the  horizontal  field 
of  view  so  as  to  achieve  enhanced  training  effectiveness. 
It  is  recommended  that  when  a  reduced  field  of  view  is 
used  to  focus  attention  and  otherwise  enhance  the 
training  process,  it  should  be  followed  by  some  amount 
of  training  under  conditions  of  the  higher  fidelity  level 
so  as  to  enable  adequate  transfer  to  the  operational 
situation. 

•  Feedback  techniques  expanded  beyond  those  employed 
during  this  research  should  be  considered  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  ship  bridge/shiphandling  simulators.  Tech¬ 
niques  which  improve  the  instructor’s  ability  to  teach 
the  desired  skills  could  have  a  substantial  positive  impact 
on  the  effectiveness  of  simulator-based  training.  (Caution 
should  be  exercised  in  matching  the  feedback  techniques 
employed  to  the  training  objectives  as  discussed  in 
Section  3.6. 

•  It  is  recommended  that  simulator-based  training  occur 
under  the  ambient  lighting  conditions  that  the  skills 
will  be  used  in  the  at-sea  environment  (i.e.,  day  or 
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night).  Although  the  results  of  this  research  do  not 
firmly  establish  a  basis  for  this  recommendation  as 
discussed  in  Section  3.7,  they  do  provide  an  indication 
that  daytime  training  is  preferable  for  daytime  ship¬ 
handling.  In  addition,  lacking  any  information  to  the 
contrary,  it  appears  only  prudent  to  train  on  the  simula¬ 
tor  under  the  operational  lighting  conditions  anticipated 
at-sea. 

*  This  research  indicates  that  the  type  of  traffic  vessel 
control  may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  simulator-based  training.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  as  regards  the  impact  of  canned  versus 
independently  maneuverable  traffic  vessels  were  incon¬ 
clusive  althou^  the  experimenter's  interpretation  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Section  3.4.3  favors  independently  maneuver- 
able  traffic.  There  are  undoubtedly  specific  training 
objectives  where  the  proper  use  of  canned  traffic  vessels 
can  provide  the  most  cost-effective  training  vehicle. 
However,  until  such  guidelines  are  better  defined,  it  is 
recommended  that  an  independent  traffic  vessel  capabil¬ 
ity  be  considered  for  any  simulator  involving  inter¬ 
actions  between  two  vessels  since  this  capability  is  ^te 
to  more  accurately  model  the  wide  range  of  behavior 
encountered  at  sea. 

•  This  research  indicated  very  little  differences  in  training 
effectiveness  between  a  color  visual  scene  and  a  black 
and  white  visual  scene.  This  finding  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  a  color  visual  scene  is  not  required 
for  shiphandling  training.  This  screening  experiment 


evaluated  only  four  specific  shiphandling  situations 
within  the  test  scenario.  As  discussed  in  Section  3.5, 
these  situations  may  not  have  been  sensitive  to  the  use 
of  color  although  they  contained  some  of  the  traditional 
color  cues  used  by  the  maritime  community  (e.g.,  traffic 
vessel  lights  and  aid  to  navigation  markings).  In  other 
situations,  a  color  visual  scene  may  be  more  critical  for 
effective  training.  As  a  result,  it  is  recomnrended  when 
designing  a  simulator-based  training  system  for  senior 
mariners  that  the  color  cue  requirements  of  the  desired 
training  objectives  be  carefully  analyzed.  For  certain 
applications,  a  black  and  white  visual  scene  may  suffice. 
However,  it  is  recommended  that  a  simulator-based 
training  facility  which  offers  or  plans  to  offer  a  compre¬ 
hensive  training  program  to  have  a  visual  scene  capable 
of  simulating  color  for  at  least  vessel  sidelights  and  aids 
to  navigation— these  being  the  principal  color  cues 
historically  used  by  the  maritime  community. 

*  Training  system  acceptance  criteria  should  be  based  on 
either  (1)  minimum  training  system  design  standards 
(i.e.,  including  the  simulator/training  device  and  training 
program)  or  (2)  test  performance  standards  (i.e., 
periodic  tests  of  the  school's  training  effectiveness). 
It  is  recommended  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
information  currently  available  pertaining  to  minimum 
design  standards  are  inadequate  for  basing  the  training 
system  acceptance  criteria  today;  hence,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  criteria  be  based  on  test  performance 
with  eventual  evolution  to  a  combination  of  test  per¬ 
formance  and  minimum  design  standards. 
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SECTION  1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1  BACKGROUND 

Mariner  training  has  beconrw  the  focus  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  concern  over  the  past  several  years.  The  Inter¬ 
governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) 
Convention  on  Standards  of  Training  and  Watchkeeping 
(IMCO,  1978)  calls  for  the  upgrading  of  mariner  skills  via 
improvement  in  mariner  training.  Several  aspects  of  this 
corwention,  which  are  currently  being  considered  for 
ratification  by  governments  of  member  nations,  address 
improvement  in  deck  officer  knowledge  and  skills  from  the 
cadet/3rd  mate  up  through  the  master.  Furthermore,  this 
corwention  recognizes  the  use  of  the  ship  bridge  simulator 
for  transition  training  of  deck  officers,  particularly  those 
from  underdeveloped  countries  which  do  not  have  the  capa¬ 
bilities  to  otherwise  provide  needed  training/experience. 

In  addition  to  the  improved  training  standards  for  deck 
officers,  the  natiorw  attending  tf-'  IMCO  Convention 
reached  an  agreement  on  substantially  altering  the  training 
requirements  for  maritime  academy  cadets  pursuwt  to 
obtaining  the  3rd  mate's  license.  A  consideration  is  current¬ 
ly  being  made  for  substituting  some  simulator-based  train¬ 
ing  of  cadets  with  sonw  at-sea  training  requirements.  The 
ship  bridga/shiphandling  simulator  appean  to  have  good 
cost  effective  training  potential  to  fulfill  this  need.  The 
areas  of  application,  the  cost  affactivaneM  of  such  training, 
and  the  naoessary  sinHilator-basad  training  system  design 
characteristics  must  be  determined. 

The  U.S.  Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1978,  whi^ 
follows  from  the  Presidential  Address  to  Congress  on 
March  17,  1977,  requires  establishment  of  standards  per¬ 
taining  to  the  training  of  dack  officers.  In  particular, 
standards  are  required  with  regard  to  vessel  handling  and 
navigation  under  normal  and  emergency  situetions.  The 
establishment  and/or  upgrading  of  standards  relates  to  a 
variety  of  training  applications,  such  as  the  trartsition 
training  of  a  deck  officer  going  from  one  type  of  vessel 
to  a  substantially  different  type  of  vessel.  Furthermore, 
staiKlards  are  required  to  establish  qualification  for  deck 
officer  licenses  by  the  use  of  simulators. 


The  role  of  the  simulator,  and  more  properly  the  simulator- 
based  training  system,  in  the  mariner  training  and  licensing 
process  is  an  issue  of  central  concern.  The  current  avail¬ 
ability  of  adequate  simulation  technology  has  brought 
about  both  the  potential  for  highly  effective  deck  officer 
training,  and  the  requirement  to  substantially  improve  the 
current  level  of  deck  officer  skill  via  training.  Well  over  a 
dozen  major  ship  bridge/shiphandling  training  simulators 
have  been  put  into  operation  during  the  past  12  years. 
These  facilities  all  have  similar  goals  (i.e.,  deck  officer 
training)  although  their  simulator-based  training  system 
characteristics  differ  widely.  The  major  difference  lies  in 
the  visual  scene  characteristics.  This  aspect  of  the  ship 
bridge/shiphandling  simulator  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
challenging,  with  unique  solutions  developed  to  achieve 
the  most  cost  effective  designs.  The  visual  scene  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  simulators  differ  widely  (e.g.,  color  visual 
scene  versus  black  and  white  visual  scene)  as  do  their 
respective  costs  (i.e.,  by  a  factor  of  15  to  1).  Due  to  this 
difference,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  training 
effectiveness  of  the  simulators  would  also  differ  widely 
with  regard  to  particular  training  objectives.  Unfortunately, 
relatively  little  information  is  currently  available  regarding 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  alternative  simulator-based  training 
system  characteristics  to  aid  the  training  system  designer, 
operator,  and/or  user.  The  reason  for  this  dearth  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  costly  and  time  consuming  nature  of  training 
system  research. 

Two  primary  issues  exist  regarding  the  use  of  simulators  for 
deck  officer  training:  (1)  the  cost  effective  design  of  the 
simulator-based  training  system,  and  (2)  the  requirement 
of,  or  allowance  for,  simulator-based  training  for  partial 
satisfaction  of  some  licensing  requirements.  The  use  of  the 
ship  bridge/shiphandling  simulator  for  deck  officer  training 
is  gaining  acceptance  in  the  maritime  irrdustry,  as  evidenced 
by  the  increasing  number  of  simulators  available  for  such 
training.  This  trend  is  obviously  toward  the  use  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  cost  effective  means 
of  acquiring  and  improving  the  deck  officer  skills.  The  need 
exists,  therefore,  to  identify  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
alternative  simulator/training  system  design  characteristics 
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(e.g.,  horizontal  field  of  view)  in  relation  to  the  training  of 
particular  deck  officer  skills.  In  essence,  considerable 
research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  assist  the  training  system 
designer,  operator,  and  user.  Many  issues  underlie  this  area 
of  investigation. 

The  apparent  cost  effective  availability  of  simulator-based 
training,  together  with  the  need  to  improve  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  standards  for  licenses,  suggest  that  it  is  likely  to  expect 
that  simulator-based  training  will  be  allowable  for  substitu¬ 
tion  of  some  license  requirements,  or  required  for  partial 
satisfaction  of  some  licensing  requirements.  In  either  case, 
the  effectiveness  of  simulator-based  training  for  meeting 
certain  licensing  requirements  must  be  determined.  In 
addition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  each  simulator- 
based  training  program  meets  those  particular  licensing 
requirements.  Hence,  the  need  exists  to  determine  licensing 
requirements  for  which  simulator-based  training  can  be 
substituted  and/or  should  be  required,  and  to  develop  a 
means  of  evaluating  simulator-based  training  programs  as 
meeting  some  minimal  acceptance  criteria. 

The  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  have  jointly  embarked  on  a  multiyear  program  to 
investigate  the  role  of  the  ship  bridge/shiphandling  simula¬ 
tor  in  the  mariner  training  and  licensing  process.  This 
report  addresses  the  second  phase  masters- level  empirical 
investigation  of  this  project. 

1.2  LONG-TERM  GOALS 

The  long-term  goal  of  the  project  is  to  develop  an  informa¬ 
tion  base  from  which  positions,  decisions,  and  actions  may 
be  formulated  to  raise  the  licensing  and  qualification 
standards  of  mariners.  More  specifically,  the  project  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  potential  role  of  simulators,  and 
develop  the  information  base  from  which  recommendations 
may  be  made,  in  support  of  improving  the  training  and 
licensing  of  mariners. 

PHASE  1 

The  initial  phase  of  the  project  (Hammell,  Williams,  Grasso, 
and  Evans;  1980)  was  directed  toward  the  development  of 
an  effective  investigative  methodology  and  development  of 
a  comprehensive  data  base  pertaining  to  deck  officer  behav¬ 
ior  and  training  system  design.  It  was  concerned  with 
bounding  the  problem  and  identifying  the  knowledge  gaps 
for  the  direction  of  subsequent  empirical  research.  The 
investigation  centered  on  research  literature  to  (1)  summar¬ 
ize  that  which  is  known  about  simulators  and  training,  and 


(2)  identify  those  issues  that  require  additional  research  or 
investigation.  The  following  Phase  1  objectives  that  were 
investigated  identify  the  issues  relevant  to  the  use  of  the 
simulator  for  training. 

a.  Compile  task  analysis  data  to  identify  the  tasks  per¬ 
formed  by  a  deck  officer 

b.  Identify  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  of  a  qualified 
merchant  mariner 

c.  Identify  the  factor  j  that  influence  the  level  of  skill  and 
knowledge  required 

d.  Delineate  the  potential  uses  of  simulators  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  the  skills 

e.  Identify  the  factors  that  effect  the  feasibility  of  using 
simulators  to  improve  and/or  demonstrate  mariner  skills, 
relative  to  other  means  of  skill  acquisition 

f.  Delineate  the  issues  that  require  further  investigation 


1.4  PHASE  2 

As  a  result  of  the  Phase  1  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
many  specific  gaps  existed  in  the  empirical  research  litera¬ 
ture,  particularly  regarding  the  use  of  simulators  for 
mariner  training.  The  gaps  cover  a  wide  range  of  variables 
relative  to  simulation  and  its  influence  upon  training 
effectiveness  and  performance  validity.  Phase  2  seeks  to 
clarify  several  of  the  more  important  issues  facing  the 
design  and  use  of  simulators  for  training  in  the  maritime 
industry  by  developing  a  broad-based  structure  within 
which  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  many  simulation 
and  training  variables  could  be  conducted.  Several  of  the 
research  and  development  areas  that  require  further  investi¬ 
gation,  as  noted  in  Phase  1 ,  include: 

a.  Simulator  fidelity 

*  Color  versus  black  and  white 

*  Horizontal  field  of  view 

*  Visual  detail/resolution 

*  Equations  of  motion 


b.  Training  Assistance  Technology 

*  Feedback  methodologies 

*  Feedback  displays 

*  Diagnostic  evaluation  and  placement 
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c.  Simulator  training  effectiveness 

*  Skills  amenable  to  simulator  training 

*  Skills  versus  simulator  characteristics 

*  Types  of  training— upgrading,  transition,  refresher 

*  Amount  of  simulator  time 

d.  Training  methodology 

*  Training  techniques 

*  Mix  of  classroom  and  simulator 

*  Use  of  simulator— e.g.,  demonstration  or  hands-on 

*  Time  compression 

*  Team  versus  individual  approach 

e.  Furulamental  skill  elements  of  abilities 

*  Identify  fundarrtental  skills 

*  Relate  parameter/characteristic  to  vessel  type 

*  Identify  operational  cues  artd  techniques 

*  Training  program  construction 

f.  Performance  evaluation  tool 

*  Test  development 

*  Integrate  with  the  training  program 

*  Validation 

g.  T raining  system  acceptance  criteria 

*  Criteria  development 

*  Evaluation  of  alternative  designs 

h.  Curriculum  guidelines 

*  Content— SFOs,  knowledge,  and  skills 

*  Program  structure— modular  versus  standard;  diag¬ 
nostic  placement 

*  Prototype  course  evaluation 

i.  Performance  measures  and  standards 

*  Performance  measures  development 

*  Validation 

*  Determine  the  reliability  of  performance  measures 

*  Set  standards  and  evaluate 


Phase  2  investigated  several  mgn  priority  issues  from  the 
above  list.  The  selection  of  the  issues  for  investigation  and 
the  establishment  of  goals  for  Phase  2  were  accomplished 
in  conjunction  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  Maritime  Admin¬ 
istration  sponsors  along  with  the  Training  and  Licensing 
Project  Working  Group.  This  Working  Group,  consisting  of 
represematives  from  labor,  ship  operators,  and  maritime 
training  facilities,  was  formed  during  Phase  1  to  ensure  that 
the  results  of  titis  project  would  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  maritime  community. 


The  goals  of  Phase  2  were  as  follows; 

a.  Identify  several  simulator  and  training  program  charac¬ 
teristics  that  have  potential  impact  on  training  system 
iJesign  and  training  system  acceptance  criteria. 

b.  Investigate  the  effectiveness  of  a  simulator  in  training 
selected  skills  as  well  as  the  affwtivarwss  of  alternative 
simulator  and  training  program  characteristics  in  achieving 
an  effective  training  process. 

c.  Delineate  the  trainirrg  methixtology  to  be  employed. 

d.  Construct  an  empirical  training  program  and  imple¬ 
ment  on  the  Computer  Aided  Operations  Research  Facility 
(CAORF)  to  investigate  the  training  system  variables. 

e.  Develop  performance  measures  to  evaluate  trainee 
performance  and  training  program  effectiveness,  and  hence 
to  evaluate  the  issues  investigated. 

An  empirical  investigation  was  conducted  on  the  simulator 
at  CAORF,  Kings  Point,  New  York  to  accomplish  these 
goals. 
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SECTION  2 


PHASE  2:  TECHNICAL  APPROACH 


2.1  OVERVIEW 

2.1.1  GENERAL.  The  Phase  2  technical  approach  was 
segmented  into  five  parts,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
experiment  and  supporting  materials  were  developed  in 
Parts  I  through  III,  culminating  in  the  Pre-Simulation 
Report.  The  experinrwnt  was  run,  data  collected  and 
analyzed  in  Parts  IV  and  V. 

The  Part  I  effort,  the  Experimental  Design,  structured  the 
experiment,  identifying  and  selecting  the  various  factors  to 
conduct  an  appropriate  and  well  controlled  experinrent. 
The  experimental  model  and  procedures  were  developed, 
completing  the  blueprint  for  the  subsequent  development 
of  material  and  conduct  of  the  experiment.  The  tasks  in 
Part  I  drew  heavily  on  the  work  accomplished  during 
Phase  1 . 

The  training  program  was  developed  during  Part  II.  This 
included  the  design  and  development  of  curriculum,  both 
classroom  and  simulator-based,  and  the  specification  of 
supporting  material  requirements.  The  supporting  material 
was  developed  in  Part  III.  The  material  consisted  primarily 
of  (1)  simulation  software,  such  as  modification  of  existing 
visual  data  base  characteristics;  (2)  classroom  material,  such 
as  visual  aids;  (3)  tests,  including  simulator-based  pre- 
training  and  posttraining  tests;  and  (4)  training  technology 
support,  such  as  feedback  information.  The  Pre-Simulation 
Report  submitted  at  the  end  of  Part  III  detailed  the 
experiment,  procedures,  and  supporting  material. 

Several  preexperimental  evaluations  were  conducted  during 
Part  IV.  These  evaluations  investigated  various  aspects  of 
the  experiment,  the  training  program,  and  the  supporting 
material.  Modifications,  prior  to  the  experiment,  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  these  evaluations.  Part  V  followed  these  pre¬ 
experimental  investigations.  It  consisted  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  data  collection,  analysis,  and  development  of  the  final 
report. 

Several  constraints  existed  regarding  the  design  and  conduct 
of  the  Phase  2  research.  First,  training  research  is  inherently 


time  consuming  and  expensive  due  to  the  necessity  of 
conducting  a  training  program  under  each  set  of  selected 
treatment  conditions.  Second,  the  training  program  for 
each  group  must  be  evaluated  through  the  use  of  a  post¬ 
training  test.  Third,  to  control  for  variability  in  student 
input  characteristics,  a  pretraining  test  is  normally  admin¬ 
istered  to  establish  the  student's  entry  level  proficiency. 
The  change  in  performance  from  pretest  to  posttest  is  then 
the  measure  used  to  determine  training  gain  for  the  specific 
set  of  treatment  conditions.  Fourth,  since  students  have 
variable  skill  acquisition  rates,  randomly  selected  experi¬ 
mental  groups  of  students  are  utilized  in  lieu  of  one  student 
per  treatment  condition  in  order  to  statistically  control  for 
the  effect  of  this  variable. 

Since  the  Phase  2  effort  was  primarily  a  simulator-based 
experiment  investigating  the  effectiveness  of  various 
training-related  variables,  a  multidisciplinary  approach  was 
called  for,  emphasizing  (1)  training,  (2)  simulator  design, 
(3)  ship  maneuvering  skill,  and  (4)  experimental  design  and 
analysis.  Hence,  the  project  team  consisted  of  a  mix  of 
disciplines  including  (1)  training  specialist,  (2)  simulation 
specialist,  (3)  data  analysis  specialist,  (4)  maritime  con¬ 
sultant,  (5)  experinrental  design  specialist,  and  (6)  CAORF 
operation  personnel. 

Six  simulator  design  variables  were  chosen  from  those 
investigated  in  a  "screening  process"  detailed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections. 

2.12  SCREENING  PROCESS.  Several  methodological 
trainirrg  research  approaches  may  be  followed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  goals  outlined  in  the  introduction  of  this  report. 
Appendix  F  discusses  the  alternative  methodologies  con¬ 
sidered  for  this  experiment. 

The  methodological  approach  chosen  involving  the  use  of 
fractional  factorial  designs  to  assess  the  magnitude  of 
effect  of  the  variables  under  investigation  is  accurately 
described  as  a  "screening  process."  This  process  represents 
the  principal  investigative  tool  for  this  phase  of  the  project. 
The  initial  stage  of  this  process  involves  the  selection  of 


six  or  more  variables,  each  at  two  levels  and  integrated  into 
a  fractional  factorial  design.  Subjects  are  then  run  across 
conditions  and  the  data  analyzed  by  techniques  such  as 
the  standard  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVAj.  The  objective 
is  to  yield  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  effect  of  each 
variable  under  consideration.  The  proportion  of  total 
variance  that  each  variable  accounts  for  is  based  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  of  each  variable.  Once  the  variance 
of  each  variable  is  determined,  those  variables  that  contrib¬ 
ute  minimally  to  the  variance  in  behavior  are  screened  out. 
Those  variables  which  provide  the  greatest  contribution 
toward  the  variance  in  behavior,  however,  are  selected  for 
more  refined  analysis  further  along  in  the  screening  process. 

Following  this  first  stage,  another  set  of  variables  would  be 
selected  and  consolidated  into  a  second  fractional  factorial 
design,  adding  to  the  data  collected  during  the  first  stage. 
The  stages  are  then  iterated  until  that  point  when  all  the 
relevant  variables  have  been  screened  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  variance  for  which  each  is  responsible  in 
terms  of  the  measure  of  training  effectiveness.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  variance  of  all  variables  investigated  can  be  assessed 
after  several  iterations  of  this  process.  The  final  comple¬ 
ment  of  variables  would  be  those  which  have  the  greatest 
effect.  The  screening  process  eliminates  the  tedious  process 
of  testing  all  combinations  of  variables  as  would  be  the 
case  if  a  completely  balanced  design  was  used  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  training  related  variables.  Consequently, 
less  experimental  time  is  required  to  eliminate  variables 
which  have  a  nonsignificant  effect  on  the  behavior  in 
question. 

When  the  complement  of  variables  has  been  selected,  a 
more  refined  analysis  of  these  variables  can  be  conducted 
by  use  of  central  composite  designs  (i.e..  Response  Surface 
Methodology  (RSM)).  RSM  allows  for  the  evaluation  of 
levels  of  a  variable  without  the  need  for  increasing  the 
number  of  treatment  combinations  to  that  which  would 
be  required  for  a  complete  factorial  design  (Cochran  and 
Cox,  1957;  Clark  and  Willigees,  1972).  Data  collected 
from  the  central  composite  design  can  be  reduced  to  form 
a  prediction  equation.  This  equation  predicts  the  behavioral 
response  of  the  system  (e.g.,  training  effectiveness  in  this 
investigation)  on  the  basis  of  a  particular  combination  of 
the  input  variable  levels  (e.g.,  ±60  degrees  field  of  view; 
color;  night  scene).  After  agreement  between  predicted 
and  actual  behavior  is  proven,  the  prediction  equation  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  training  effectiveness  of  any 
number  of  combinations  of  variables  and  levels  therein. 
That  is,  a  prior  assessment  of  differing  training  situations 
can  be  determined  with  confidence  in  the  absence  of 


empirical  testing  if  the  equation  derived  was  empirically 
determined  beforehand  and  tested  with  confidence.  The 
addition  of  new  variables  to  the  equation,  however,  would 
necessitate  empirical  investigation.  This  screening  procedure 
then  describes  the  broad-based  framework  that  embodies 
the  methodological  structure  for  the  Training  and  Certifica¬ 
tion  program. 


2.2  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

2.2.1  EXPERIMENTAL  OBJECTIVES.  The  principal 
objective  of  this  screening  experiment  was  to  identify  the 
simulator  characteristic  variables  from  those  investigated 
that  have  nontrivial  effects  on  training  effectiveness.  This 
experiment  was  considered  to  be  the  first  of  several  itera¬ 
tive,  fractional  factorial  designs  in  the  screening  process 
used  to  identify  important  factors;  it  alone  could  not 
achieve  a  complete  representation  of  the  experimental 
space.  Once  the  important  factors  have  been  identified, 
the  same  data  can  be  used  along  with  additional  data 
obtained  in  subsequent  phases  of  the  research  program  to 
complete  an  accurate  approximation  of  the  response 
surface  describing  the  effectiveness  of  mariner  simulator- 
based  training  for  the  variables  considered.  Screening 
designs  are  employed  to  enable  the  investigator  to  decide 
the  factors  that  should  be  investigated  in  greater  detail  at 
the  next  stage  of  the  program.  As  regards  this  project,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  interested  in  evaluating  simulator-based 
training  programs,  which  would  be  used  as  partial  credit 
for  meeting  some  license  requirements.  Minimum  design 
standards  for  critical  simulator  and  training  program  vari¬ 
ables  would  be  one  alternate  means  of  achieving  such 
evaluation.  The  Maritime  Administration  is  interested  in 
assisting  industry  to  cost  effectively  incorporate  simulator- 
based  training  into  the  mariner  training  process.  The 
identification  of  critical  simulator/training  program  factors 
affecting  training  effectiveness  would  be  most  beneficial 
in  the  cost  effective  design  and  operation  of  a  mariner 
simulator-based  training  facility. 

2.2.2  EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES.  Six  variables  were 
selected  for  the  Phase  2  experiment  (i.e.,  the  initiation  of 
the  screening  process  methodology).  These  variables  and 
their  associated  levels  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  cost  and 
potential  effectiveness  differences  for  alternative  levels 
(e.g.,  ±60  degrees  field  of  view;  ±120  degrees  field  of  view). 
The  cost  of  simulator  characteristics  was  of  primary  con¬ 
cern  since  the  specification  of  a  cost  effective  training 
simulator  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  present  program, 
as  is  the  validity  of  simulator-based  training. 


As  a  result  of  the  Phase  1  investigation,  major  cost  areas 
were  identified; 

a.  The  visual  simulation 

b.  The  complexity  of  computer  capability  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  targets  that  can  be  presented  in  a  visual 
scenario  and  the  capability  of  altering  target  course  and 
speed  interactivity  in  real  time 

c.  The  real  area  and  its  associated  bridge  configuration 

The  levels  of  the  variables  that  are  presented  below  were 
chosen  to  represent  reasonable  high  and  low  cost  alterna¬ 
tives  of  each  characteristic.  The  variables  also  represent 
simulator  characteristics  which  presently  are  employed 
worldwide  and  have  been  reported  to  be  effective  for 
trainir^.  However,  to  date  there  is  an  absence  of  empirical 
data  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  training  effectiveness 
made  on  the  part  of  those  shiphandling  simulator  facilities 
that  employ  the  varying  simulator  characteristics  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  study.  The  variables  selected  were  also 
amenable  to  implementation  at  the  CAORF  facility. 
Subsequently ,  the  following  variables  were  selected; 

a.  Color  visual  scene;  full  color  versus  black  and  white 

b.  Time  of  day;  daylight  versus  night 

c.  Horizontal  field  of  view;  240  degrees  versus  120  degrees 

d.  Target  controllability;  independent  maneuverable  versus 
canned  target  ship 

e.  Feedback  methodology;  augmented  versus  nonaug- 
mented 

f.  Bridge  configuration;  full  CAORF  bridge  versus  re¬ 
duced/reconfigured  bridge 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  “augmented"  feedback  condi¬ 
tion  employed  several  techniques  in  addition  to  verbal 
discussions  to  appraise  the  students  of  their  performance 
during  the  training  scenarios.  A  real-time  display  of  the 
vessel's  geographical  location  within  the  channel  was 
supplied  to  a  TV  monitor  located  at  the  rear  of  the  CAORF 
bridge.  This  display  was  for  use  by  the  instructor  and  those 
students  who  were  not  handling  the  vessel  during  the  given 
training  scenario.  In  addition,  a  hardcopy  plot  of  the  ves¬ 
sel's  location  and  heading,  within  the  channel  at  two  min¬ 
ute  intervals,  was  provided  to  the  student  who  controlled 


the  vessel  during  each  training  scenario  upon  completion  of 
the  simulation  exercise.  These  hardcopy  plots  were  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  Tektronics  computerized  graphic  terminal 
presently  in  operation  at  CAORF.  Figure  2  iliustrates  a 
representative  track  plot  of  leg  1  of  the  test  scenario. 
The  "nonaugmented"  feedback  experimental  condition 
used  only  verbal  discussion  to  appraise  the  students  of 
their  performance. 

The  “reduced"  bridge  was  a  wood-framed  module  (7  by 
9  feet)  with  five  25-inch  TV  monitors  mounted  in  its 
windows.  These  monitors  provided  a  black  and  white 
reproduction  of  the  CAORF  visual  scene.  This  represented 
a  reasonable  composite  low  fidelity  bridge.  The  following 
equipment  was  provided  in  the  reduced  bridge; 

•  Raytheon  16-inch  radar  display 

•  RPM  order  indicator 

•  RPM  indicator- 

•  Speed  indicator 

•  Wind  direction  indicator 

•  Wind  speed  indicator 

•  Heading  indicator 

•  Rudder  order  indicator 

•  Rudder  angle  indicator 

•  Rate  of  turn  indicator 

Communications  for  the  “reduced"  bridge  were  provided  in 
the  following  manner;  The  test  subject  was  located  on  the 
“reduced"  bridge.  A  mate  was  stationed  at  the  main  engine 
control  panel  on  the  full  CAORF  bridge.  A  helmsman  was 
also  positioned  on  the  full  CAORF  bridge.  Both  the  mate 
and  the  helmsman  were  instructed  to  carry  out  all  orders 
given  by  the  test  subject  via  an  installed  intercom  system. 

2.2.3  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN.  Two  experimental  de¬ 
signs  were  employed  in  the  Master/Chief  Mate  Training 
Experiment  in  order  to  evaluate  the  six  experimental 
variables  selected  at  two  levels  each.  The  first  experirrwntal 
design  was  a  screening  design  used  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
five  variables  on  training  effectiveness  (i.e.,  color  visual, 
time  of  day,  horizontal  field  of  view,  target  maneuverabil¬ 
ity,  and  feedback  methodology).  To  completely  evaluate 
these  experimental  variables  at  two  levels  each,  a  2^  fac¬ 
torial  design  (32  conditions)  would  be  required.  In  this 
experiment  a  fractional  factorial  design  utilizirtg  eight 
preselected  combinations  of  variables  was  used  to  isolate 
the  main  effects  and  one  two- factor  interaction  from 
another  (Table  1).  Each  main  effect,  however,  was  aliased 
with  strings  of  two-factor  and  three-factor  interactions 
which  will  be  discussed  in  Appendix  I,  Analysis  Techniques. 
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TABLE  1.  TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION  PROGRAM  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  “A" 


EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES 

Groups 

A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

F 

Target 

Maneuverability 

Color 

Visual  Scane 

Type  of  Feedback 

Time  of 

Dav 

Field  of 

View 

Instructor 

1 ndapandant 

Canned 

Full 

Color 

Black  & 
White 

AugnrMntad 

Nonaugmented 

Day 

Night 

120° 

240° 

■ 

i 

1 

• 

• 

• 

im 

• 

B 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 
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• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

6 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

8 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

The  experimenter  must  determine  the  wisdom  of  neglecting 
these  interactions,  or  investigating  them,  as  he  proceeds 
further  with  the  screening  process.  The  contribution  of 
these  individual  effects  to  the  total  variance  was  then 
evaluated  using  statistical  techniques  (e.g.,  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA)). 

It  should  be' noted  that  in  this  experimental  design,  due  to 
logistical  constraints,  two  instructors  were  required  to 
train  the  eight  experimental  groups.  In  order  to  control 
for  any  variance  due  to  the  instructor,  the  instructor  was 
incorporated  as  a  variable  into  the  experimental  design. 
Instructor  "A"  trained  groups  2,  5,  7,  and  8  while  in¬ 
structor  "B"  trained  groups  1 , 3, 4,  and  6. 

The  second  experimental  design  employed  was  a  compara¬ 
tive  design  used  to  evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
reduced  bridge  versus  the  full  bridge  (i.e.,  bridge  configura¬ 
tion).  A  ninth  group  was  trained  on  the  reduced  bridge 


under  treatment  conditions  identical  to  group  3,  thus 
allowing  for  a  direct  comparison  between  the  performance 
of  group  3  on  the  full  bridge  and  that  of  group  9  on  the 
reduced  bridge  (Table  2).  This  variable  was  not  included 
in  the  screening  process  design  along  with  the  other  vari¬ 
ables  because  of  its  unique  nature.  The  bridge  configuration 
is  not  a  "pure"  variable  but  a  composite  of  many  variables, 
such  as  bridge  size,  console  configuration,  and  type  of 
visual  presentation,  designed  as  one.  To  have  included  it 
in  the  screening  design  would  have  confounded  the  analysis 
of  the  other  variables. 

The  performance  score  (dependent  variable)  for  each  unit 
of  both  designs  represented  the  change  in  behavior  for  that 
treatment  condition.  This  score,  which  is  based  on  a  sample 
size  of  six  students  for  each  unit,  is  calculated  as  the 
pretest/posttest  difference  on  the  test  scenario.  The  test 
scenario  was  given  prior  to  and  upon  completion  of  the 
training  program. 


TABLE  2.  TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION  PROGRAM  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  "B" 


EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES 

Groups 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Target 

Manauwtrability 

Color 

Visual  Soane 

Type  of  Feedback 

Time  of 

Day 

Field  of 
View 

Rad 

Bril 

jced 

dge 

Independent 

Canned 

Pull 

Color 

Black  & 
White 

Augnttntad 

Nonaugmantad 

Day  Night 

120° 

240° 

■ 

1 

3 

• 

• 

• 

• 

m 

■ 

9 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

23  DESCRIPTION  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

2J.1  GOAL.  The  training  program  for  this  experiment 
was  designed  to  provide  chief  mates  upgrading  to  master 
with  the  necessary  training  both  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  simulator,  to  ensure  that  each  trainee  upon  completion 
of  the  program  would  be  able  to  safely  maneuver  an  80,000 
dwt  tanker  in  Port  XYZ,  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (Annual  Report 
1977)  and  the  Training  and  Licensing  Project  Working 
Group  both  endorse  improvements  in  master  understanding 
of  restricted  water  shiphandling.  This  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  the  master  supplanting  the  pilot's  function,  but  as 
improved  training  for  the  master  to  enable  him  to  better 
exercise  his  responsibility  for  the  vessel  by  more  closely 
following  the  pilot's  actions. 


232  TRAINING  OBJEC'IIVES.  Phase  1  of  the  Training 
and  Licensing  Project  identified  a  set  of  74  specific  func¬ 
tional  objectives  (SFOs)  which  represent  those  deck  officer 
skills  to  be  achieved  in  restricted  waters.  These  SFOs  were 
grouped  into  five  major  categories.  These  categories  were; 

a.  Fundamental  shiphandling:  Objectives  that  require  the 
understanding  of  how  a  vessel  will  respond  based  on  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  the  vessel's  configuration,  its  mass,  its  power 
(or  lack  of  it),  its  reaction  to  currents,  winds,  interactions, 
speeds,  and  control  actions.  These  variables,  though  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  must  be  resolved  into  definite  rudder  or 
engine  orders. 

b.  Integrated  shiphandling:  Objectives  which  address  the 
skills  required  to  successfully  handle  the  vessel  in  all  types 


of  situations  (e.g.,  conning  through  a  channel,  docking, 
mooring,  anchoring)  and  under  various  conditions,  while 
taking  into  account  the  combination  of  fundamental 
variables  which  will  affect  the  vessel's  response. 

c.  Emergencies:  Objectives  which  require  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  vessel  characteristics  to  allow  for  the  proper  ship¬ 
handling  decisions  to  be  made  and,  if  possible,  perform 
corrective  ship  control  actions  to  successfully  ensure  vessel 
and  crew  safety  when  personnel  ship  control  errors  or 
power,  rudder,  equipment,  or  electrical  failures  occur. 

d.  Team  coordination/communication;  Objectives  which 
require  each  team  member  to  perform  parallel  and  serial 
functions  in  coordination  with  the  other  team  members 
in  a  timely  manner  and  within  a  framework  of  set  proce¬ 
dures  which  are  situation  dependent. 

e.  Bridge  procedures;  Objectives  which  require  the  bridge 
team  to  organize  and  carry  out  the  duties  and  pattern  of 
communications  required  to  properly  execute  the  port 
entry/exit  passage  plans,  especially  when  the  unexpected 
arises. 

Based  on  discussions  with  the  working  group  and  a  review 
of  current  simulator  training  curricula,  two  of  the  five 
SFO  categories  -  integrated  shiphandling  and  emergency 
shiphandling  -  were  selected  for  the  Phase  2  investigation. 
As  it  was  not  feasible  to  train  all  the  SFOs  comprising  each 
category,  the  following  objectives  were  selected  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  training  progre.n  based  on  (1)  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  artd  potential  to  train  on  the  simulator;  (2)  feasibility 
of  training  within  the  program  constraints;  and  (3)  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  independent  variables  and  their  levels. 
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a.  Integrated  shiphandling 

•  Maneuver  the  vessei  through  the  channel  maintaining 
intended  track  when  either: 

—  The  navigation  range  structures  available  for  various 
channel  legs  have  a  light  extinguished,  one  or  both 
range  structures  obscured,  or  one  structure  missing. 
—  The  buoys  available  for  various  legs  of  the  channel 
are  extinguished,  off  position,  or  missing. 

•  Maneuver  the  vessel  through  sharp  bends  or  blind  turns 
into  a  "Y"  channel  maintaining  intended  track  and 
safely  avoiding  any  vessel  traffic. 

b.  Emergency  shiphandling 

•  Maneuver  the  vessel,  maintaining  ship  control  as  best  as 
possible,  when  a  rudder  failure  occurs  in  any  channel 
leg  or  turn. 

•  Safely  maneuver  the  vessel  when  a  degradation  in  die 
amount  of  power,  or  a  complete  power  failure  occurs  in 
any  channel  leg  or  turn. 

The  training  program  was  segmented  into  seven  training 
units  which  spanned  the  three  days  of  the  actual  training. 
Four  training  units  addressed  specific  integrated  ship¬ 
handling  objectives  while  three  training  units  addressed 
specific  emergency  shiphandling  objectives. 

233  SCHEDULE.  The  empirical  data  collection  was 
accomplished  over  a  9-week  period.  One  experimental 
group,  consisting  of  six  students,  was  trained  each  wiek. 
On  Monday  all  students  attended  a  2-hour  CAORF  famil¬ 
iarization  session,  which  included  hands-on  maneuvering, 
and  were  then  separately  administered  a  45-minute  pretest 
to  establish  their  entry  level  proficiency.  The  actual  train¬ 
ing  program  was  conducted  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday.  On  Friday  each  student  was  separately  given  a 
45-minute  posttest.  Figure  3  outlines  this  schedule. 

2.34  SUBJECTS.  This  program  was  developed  to 
specifically  train  chief  mates  who  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

•  Hold  a  license  as  a  chief  mate  of  ocean  or  coastwise 
steam  or  motor  vessel 

•  Have  sailed  as  a  chief  mate  within  the  past  year 

•  Have  sailed  primarily  on  container  ships 


A  test  subject  demographic  analysis  was  completed  and  is 
detailed  in  Appendix  E  of  this  report. 

23S  FAMILIARIZIATiON.  The  CAORF  familiarization 
session  consisted  of  a  1  -hour  classroom  session  followed  by 
a  1-hour  simulator  session.  During  the  classroom  session, 
die  students  were  provided  an  introduction  to  CAORF  and 
briefed  on  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  their  schedule 
for  the  week,  and  the  simulated  geographic  area  where  the 
training  would  be  conducted.  In  addition,  the  Student 
Handout  Package  contained  in  Appendix  A  was  distributed. 
During  the  simulator  session,  the  students  were  instructed 
on  the  use  of  the  hardware  in  the  bridge,  introduced  to  the 
CAORF  visual  scene,  and  allowed  to  handle  a  containership 
during  open-water  maneuvers.  The  latter  exercise  allowed 
the  students  to  make  the  transformation  from  their  ship¬ 
handling  experience  on  a  containership  at  sea  to  a  compara¬ 
tive  vessel  in  the  simulated  environment.  The  principal 
purpose  of  this  procedure  was  to  acclimate  the  student  to 
the  simulator  prior  to  the  pretest.  In  addition,  it  was  hoped 
that  this  exercise  gained  the  student's  confidence  in 
CAORF's  ability  to  depict  the  real  world  and  enhanced  his 
motivation  during  the  training  program. 

2.3.6  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODOLOGY.  Each  of  the 
seven  training  program  units  was  comprised  of  two  seg¬ 
ments:  a  classroom  exercise  and  a  simulator  exercise.  One- 
hour  blocks  of  classroom  and  simulator  time  were  desired. 
However,  to  provide  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
CAORF  during  classroom  periods,  the  training  program 
was  restructured  into  2-hour  simulator  blocks. 

An  instructor's  guide  was  developed  for  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  specifically  outlined  the  instructional  tech¬ 
niques  to  be  employed  during  each  training  exercise. 
Sample  sheets  from  the  instructor's  guide  are  contained 
in  Appendix  G.  The  basic  format  for  the  classroom  exercise 
was: 

•  Instructor  presentation  of  scenarios  within  the  exercise 

•  Seminar  discussion  on  alternative  maneuvering  tech¬ 
niques  for  each  scenario 

•  Positive  guidance  by  the  instructor  on  acceptable  maneu¬ 
vering  technique  for  each  scenario 

The  basic  instructional  format  for  the  simulator  exercise 
was: 

•  Brief  review  by  the  instructor  prior  to  each  scenario 
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•  Positive  guidance  by  the  instructor  during  the  scenario 
(for  the  groups  with  the  augmented  feedback  condition, 
this  involved  the  use  of  the  situation  display  with  those 
students  not  maneuvering  the  vessel) 

•  Postproblem  critique  by  the  instructor  after  each 
scenario 

A  comprehensive  set  of  visual  aids  for  classroom  use  was 
developed.  These  visual  aids  were  used  by  the  instructor  to 
illustrate  the  results  of  various  strategies  employed  by 
ownship  when  faced  with  various  integrated  or  emergency' 
shiphandling  situations. 

2.3.7  INSTRUCTORS.  Instructors  utilized  for  the  master/ 
chief  mate  training  program  possessed  qualifications  that 
included  the  following  characteristics; 

•  Master's  license  for  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  or  motor 
vessel 

•  Experienced  shiphandler 

•  Familiarization  with  the  CAORF  simulator 

•  Instructor  experience 

The  instructors  for  the  master/chief  mate  training  program 
were  briefed  on  the  objectives  of  the  experiment,  the 
instructional  techniques  to  be  employed,  the  associated 
training  scenarios,  and  recommended  procedures  for 
maneuvering  the  vessel  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  training  program. 

2.3.8  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS.  A  comprehensive 
set  of  visual  aids  for  classroom  use  was  developed.  These 
visual  aids  included  (1)  slides  of  the  visual  scene,  (2)  vector 
diagrams  of  the  wind  and  current  acting  on  the  vessel,  and 
(3)  trackplots  of  vessel's  response  after  selected  rudder  and 
engine  orders  were  implemented.  The  latter  were  developed 
using  an  off-line  computer  model.  Samples  of  these  visual 
aids  are  contained  in  .Appendix  H.  These  aids  were  used  by 
the  instructor  to  illustrate  the  results  of  various  strategies 
employed  by  ownship  when  faced  with  various  integrated 
or  emergency  shiphandling  situations. 

23S  TRAINING  SCENARIO;*.  A  total  of  30  scenarios 
were  developed  for  utilization  throughout  the  3-day  train¬ 
ing  program.  Each  of  these  scenarios  was  constructed  to 
achieve  a  particular  training  objective  and  to  be  sensitive 
to  one  or  more  of  the  experimental  variables.  For  example. 


one  integrated  shiphandling  scenario  in  which  the  vessel 
is  maneuvered  through  a  129-degree  turn  marked  by 
several  visual  aids  to  navigation  (buoys  and  beacons)  with 
1.5  knots  of  ebb  current  was  observed  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  following  variables;  field  of  view,  day  versus  night, 
color  versus  black  and  white,  and  type  of  feedback. 

All  training  scenarios  occurred  in  a  hypothetical  Port  XYZ 
which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  The  dominant  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Port  XYZ  include; 

•  4.5  nm,  8(X)  to  1 2(X)-foot  wide  dredged  channel 

•  129-degree  turn 

•  59-degree  turn 

•  Junction 

•  Bifurcation 

•  Assortment  of  aids  to  navigation  including  one  range 

•  5-foot  under  keel  clearance 

•  3.0-knot  maximum  current 

•  50-knot  maximum  wind 

•  8  knots  —  vessel  speed  restriction 

•  No  traffic  control 

•  Moderate  tug  and  barge  traffic 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  student  observed  all  30  train¬ 
ing  scenarios.  Each  student  had  hands-on  simulator  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  minimum  of  six  training  scenarios  distributed 
across  the  training  objectives.  Table  3  outlines  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  training  scenarios,  simulator  exercises,  and 
student  hands-on  experience  for  this  training  program. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  given  simulator  exercise  consists 
of  several  scenarios  and  occupies  one  2-hour  block  of 
simulator  time.  Several  scenarios  are  repeated  during  the 
course  of  instruction  as  annotated  by  "/I ,"  "/2,"  or  "/3," 
after  the  scenario  number. 

2.3.10  TEST  SCENARIOS.  On  Monday  each  student  to 
be  trained  during  that  week  was  separately  administered, 
for  evaluation  purposes,  a  test  scenario  (pretest)  which  is 
described  in  detail  in  Appendix  B.  The  results  of  the 
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Figur«4.  FortXYZ 


TABLE  3.  SIMULATOR  EXERCISES 


Scenario 

Hands-on  Subject 

1 

Simulator  Exercise  1 

1 

2 

2 

3/1 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

1 

8 

2 

3/2 

6 

10 

Simulator  Exarcisa  2 

4 

11 

5 

12 

3 

13/1 

1 

14/1 

2 

14/2 

4 

15 

Simulator  Exercise  3 

6 

16 

4 

17 

5 

18 

3 

19 

1 

20 

2 

21 

Simulator  Exercise  4 

3 

22 

6 

23 

5 

24/1 

4 

24/2 

3 

25/1 

1 

25/2 

2 

26 

Simulator  Exorcise  5 

6 

27 

2 

28/1 

1 

28/1 

6 

13/2 

5 

29/1 

Simulator  Exorcise  6 

3 

29/2 

4 

29/3 

5 

30/1 

1 

30/2 

6 

30/3 

5 

pretest  provided  an  estimate  of  each  student's  baseline 
performance.  The  administration  of  this  test  scenario 
required  approximately  45  minutes  per  student  for  com¬ 
pletion.  The  gaming  area  for  the  test  scenario  was  the 
hypothetical  Port  XYZ,  which  was  divided  into  four 
sequential  geographic  segments.  Each  leg  was  developed  to 
address  a  particular  training  objective.  A  description  of  each 
of  the  four  legs  is  as  follows; 

•  Leg  1  —  Ownship  was  positioned  in  Wyassup  Bay  at  the 
entrance  to  Gibson's  Channel.  The  ownship  position  was 
misaligned  on  the  ferry  point  range.  Furthermore,  an 
anchored  vessel  obscured  both  range  lights.  The  wind 
velocity  was  15  knots,  gusting  to  25  knots  from  the 
southwest.  A  constant  1 .5  ebbing  current  was  present. 
Ownship's  objective  was  to  navigate  through  the  turn 
into  Gibson's  Channel.  A  tug  was  proceeding  from 
Gibson's  Channel  into  upper  Wyassup  Bay,  creating  a 
crossing  situation  with  ownship. 

•  Leg  2  —  Ownship's  position  was  appropriately  aligned  in 
the  channel  west  of  the  turn  into  Wyassup  Bay.  The 
initial  ownship  course  was  270  degrees  true.  Wind  and 
current  remained  the  same  as  in  leg  1 .  Ownship's  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  pass  through  Gibson's  Channel  towards 
Fisherman's  Point.  A  4-minute  rudder  failure  with  a 
rudder  angle  of  10  degrees,  occurred  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  leg  2. 

•  Leg  3  -  Ownship  was  positioned  about  halfway  through 
Gibson's  Channel,  appropriately  aligned.  Initial  course 
was  247  degrees  true.  Wind  and  current  were  the  same 
as  in  leg  1.  A  3-minute  propulsion  plan  failure  com¬ 
menced  shortly  after  the  start  of  leg  3;  steering  and  the 
bow  thruster  were  available. 

•  Leg  4  -  Ownship  was  positioned  in  Gibson's  Channel 
just  east  of  the  bridge,  aligned  appropriately.  Ownship's 
heading  was  260  degrees  true.  Wind  and  current  were 
the  same  as  in  leg  1.  Ownship's  objective  was  to  turn 
around  Fisherman's  Point  entering  Shellfish  Bay.  Two 
tugs  were  standing  just  east  of  Blackfish  Island.  A  tug 
and  tow  was  passing  through  the  Shellfish  Bay  Channel 
to  turn  around  Fisherman's  Point  into  Gibson's  Channel, 
providing  some  interference  with  ownship's  plans  in 
making  this  difficult  turn. 

On  Friday,  at  the  end  of  the  training  week,  each  student 
was  again  individually  administered  the  test  scenario  (post¬ 
test).  The  results  of  the  posttest  for  a  particular  experimen¬ 
tal  group  (six  students)  were  then  compared  to  the  results 
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of  the  pretest  to  determine  that  experimental  group's  train¬ 
ing  gain  for  the  given  treatment  condition. 

2.4  EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURES 

2.4.1  STUDENT  FAMILIARIZATION.  The  procedures 
used  to  familiarize  the  student  with  CAORF,  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment,  the  objectives  of  the  training  program, 
and  the  operation  of  bridge  equipment  are  described  in  the 
Familiarization  section  of  the  Training  Program.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  demographic  information  was  collected  from  each 
student.  A  sample  demographic  data  collection  sheet  is 
contained  in  Appendix  C.  A  test  subject  demographic 
analysis  was  completed  and  is  detailed  in  Appendix  E  of 
this  report. 

2.4.2  PROTOTYPE  EXPERIMENTAL  RUNS.  The  train¬ 
ing  scenarios,  test  scenarios,  and  experimental  variables 
were  evaluated  on  the  CAORF  simulator  prior  to  the 
experimental  runs.  The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  was  to 
ensure  that  the  scenarios  were  (1)  realistic,  (2)  accurately 
incorporated  into  the  simulator,  and  (3)  capable  of  being 
executed  in  the  allotted  time.  In  addition,  selected  training 
scenarios  were  viewed  after  the  simulator  was  modified  by 
each  experimental  variable.  Appendix  D  describes  the 
specific  modifications  to  the  CAORF  simulator  in  order 
to  obtain  the  selected  simulator/training  program  treatment 
conditions. 

2.4.3  DATA  COLLECTION.  During  the  experimental 
runs,  data  was  collected  in  two  principal  forms:  ship 
motion  parameters  and  human  factors  parartreters.  The 
ship  motion  parameters  utilized  were  the  standard  param¬ 
eters  used  in  other  CAORF  experiments.  These  included 
vessel  position,  velocity,  heading,  yaw  rate,  rudder  position, 
propeller  rpm,  etc.  These  parameters  were  sampled  at 
12-second  time  intervals.  The  human  factors  parameters, 
which  were  collected  manually  from  the  human  factors 
station  by  an  experienced  observer,  are  outlined  on  the 
sample  data  collection  sheet  contained  in  Appendix  C. 
The  student's  performance  on  the  test  scenarios  was  also 
recorded  on  video  tape. 

2.4A  STUDENT  DEBRIEFING.  During  the  nine  weeks 
of  the  experir  ent,  many  students  informally  voiced  their 
ideas  concern  ng  the  training  that  they  were  receiving  and 
their  opiniom  of  simulator  training  in  general.  To  preserve 
this  information,  each  subject  individually  participated  in 
a  debriefing  session  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  structured  interview.  Questions  were  posed  with 
a  1 -through -10  weighting  scale  (1  being  a  low  rating  and 


10  being  a  high  rating).  Additional  comments  concerning 
the  topic  were  also  recorded.  Areas  covered  by  the  inter¬ 
view  were  student  assessment  of  own  performance,  the 
training  program,  the  instructor  performance,  the  vessel 
characteristics,  and  the  simulator/training  variables.  A 
sample  debriefing  form  and  an  analysis  of  the  response 
are  contained  in  Appendix  K. 

25  DATA  ANALYSIS 

2.S.1  GENERAL.  The  first  step  of  the  data  analysis  was 
to  establish  the  criteria  that  would  provide  the  basis  from 
which  the  experimenter  could  make  the  trivial/nontrivial 
judgement.  Performance  scores  based  on  several  perform¬ 
ance  measures  were  calculated  for  each  training  objective 
within  the  test  scenario.  The  performance  measures  used 
in  the  analysis  are  explained  later  in  this  section  of  the 
report.  These  iierformance  scores  were  used  to  calculate 
training  effectiveness,  which  was  then  used  to  evaluate  the 
experimental  variables.  Training  effectiveness  (i.e.,  the 
posttest  score  minus  pretest  score  for  a  given  performance 
measure)  was  used  for  this  analysis  in  lieu  of  simply  the 
posttest  score.  This  was  done  to  control  for  the  variability 
of  the  entry  level  skills  of  students  participating  in  the 
training  program,  so  as  not  to  bias  the  results  of  the  analysis. 

Cohen  and  Cohen  (1975)  point  out  the  difficulty  of  cor¬ 
relating  experimental  treatment  conditions  with  simple 
change  (Fx>sttest  minus  pretest)  due  to  the  attenuation 
effect  of  the  measurement  errors  associated  with  both  pre¬ 
test  and  posttest  scores.  They  identify  simple  change  as  the 
conservative  approach,  protecting  the  research  from  report¬ 
ing  a  false  pxKitive  claim  (i.e.,  that  a  significant  difference 
was  found  when  in  fact  the  difference  was  merely  due  to 
sampling  error).  However,  since  this  experiment  was  a 
screening  design  and  its  purpose,  for  future  research,  was  to 
eliminate  variables  which  have  trivial  effects  related  to 
training  effectiveness,  it  was  desirable  to  be  protected 
against  falsely  eliminating  any  variables  that  did  have  non¬ 
trivial  effects.  As  a  result,  attention  was  given  to  Cohen  and 
Cohen's  techniques  of  correcting  for  the  attenuating  effects 
of  this  measurement  error  through  the  use  of  a  "B"  correc¬ 
tion  factor  applied  to  the  pretest.  The  calculation  of  this 
"B"  correction  factor  uses  the  pretest  and  the  posttest 
correlation  coefficient.  Since  analysis  of  the  experimental 
data  revealed  negative  correlations  and  since  Cohen  and 
Cohen’s  techniques  have  unresolved  difficulties  with 
negative  correlations,  we  reverted  to  the  use  of  simple 
change.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  multiple  performance 
measures  will  provide  protection  from  falsely  eliminating 
variables  from  future  research  which  have  nontrivial  effects. 
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The  second  step  was  to  statistically  analyze  the  training 
effectiveness  data  utilizing  several  analysis  techniques. 
This  was  completed  so  as  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  influence  each  experimental  variable  had  on  the  re¬ 
corded  change  in  performance.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
process  was  applied  for  each  training  objective,  since  it  was 
expected  that  the  importance  of  the  experimental  variables 
would  vary  between  integrated  shiphandling  and  emergency 
shiphandling  training  objectives.  The  employed  analysis 
techniques,  which  are  discussed  in  Appendix  I,  include  the 
following; 

•  Magnitude  of  Effects  Calculation 

•  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA) 

•  Proportion  of  Variance  Calculation 

•  Mann-Whitney  U  Test 

•  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test 

•  Difference  of  Means  Tests 

•  Homogeneity  of  Variance  Test 

2.5.2  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES.  Even  for  fairly 
straightforward  trackkeeping  exercises  (legs  2  and  3  of  the 
present  experiment),  optimum  characteristics  of  ship¬ 
handling  performance  nteasures  are  not  easily  defined. 
For  both  the  waterway  and  ownship,  reference  data  from 
which  measurements  are  taken  must  be  specified.  With 
respect  to  geographic  reference  data,  channel  centerline 
is  often  used  although  it  is  recognized  that  for  numerous 
reasons  the  middle  of  a  channel  is  not  necessarily  the 
optimum  location  for  ownship.  An  alternative  "optimum 
track"  may  more  realistically  approximate  the  "best"  path 
for  transit.  The  optimum  track  can  be  established  or 
defined  in  several  ways.  Each  shiphandler  might,  by  prior 
"passage  planning,"  chart  (either  physically  or  verbally) 
the  route  he  would  intend  to  take  for  a  given  set  of  geo¬ 
graphic,  environmental  (wind  and  current),  and  ship 
maneuverability  conditions.  By  means  of  the  same  method, 
a  "population"  rather  than  "individual"  equation  of  opti¬ 
mum  track  might  be  accomplished  through  averaging  the 
intended  tracks  of  a  sample  of  shiphandlers.  Or,  the  opti¬ 
mum  track  for  a  population  might  be  estimated  "ex  post 
facto"  through  an  averaging  of  "actual"  rather  than 
"planned"  transits.  A  third  version  of  optimum  track 
consists  of  an  abstract  or  "absolute"  track  based  not  upon 
subject  Intent  or  practice  but  rather  on  the  instructor's 


determination  of  best  transit  based  upon  textbook  princi¬ 
ples  of  shiphandling  and  personal  experience.  All  reference 
data  noted,  however,  share  the  same  limitation  in  that  the 
"best"  track  for  any  subject  changes  continuously  with 
his  displacement  from  previously  intended  goals.  Ship- 
handlers  generally  do  not  try  to  immediately  regain  an 
intended  track  once  they  (for  any  number  of  reasons) 
stray  from  it;  rather,  a  new  "best"  route  is  planned  to 
some  point  further  downtrack  from  the  vessel's  present 
location. 

Counterpart  to  the  choice  of  geographic  reference  data  is 
the  more  limited  selection  of  those  characteristics  of 
"ownship"  from  which  performance  measures  (PMs)  might 
be  taken.  Most  basic  is  the  choice  between  a  "point"  refer¬ 
ence  datum  (such  as  center  of  gravity)  and  the  volumetric 
calculation  of  "swept  path."  In  that  the  present  experiment 
entails  a  comparative  rather  than  absolute  evaluation  of 
shiphandler's  performance,  the  more  economical  "point" 
reference  datum  is  employed.  However,  for  calculation  of 
CPA  between  ownship  and  moving  or  stationary  traffic 
ships/obstructions,  measurement  is  taken  from  "skin  to 
skin"  of  the  two  vessels. 

The  measures  themselves  consist  of  "distances"  (linear 
displacement  from  reference  data),  "angles"  (ship's  head 
deviation  from  channel  heading,  or  angle  to  channel  face 
at  excursion),  and  "speed"  (speed  at  excursion).  Several 
numerical  calculations  are  available  —the  mean  and  maxi¬ 
mum/minimum  deviation  (CPA)  being  the  two  most 
common  measures  —  but  the  calculation  of  the  deviation 
at  a  specific  critical  point  in  a  scenario  may  also  be  war¬ 
ranted,  especially  in  emergency  scenarios.  With  respect 
to  "heading"  PMs,  mean  calculations  are  appropriate  only 
in  scenarios  (legs)  in  which  wind  and  current  conditions 
are  such  that  there  is  no  tactical  advantage  to  "crabbing" 
or  maintaining  a  heading  other  than  the  course  on  which 
the  shiphandler  intends  to  proceed.  Similarly,  absolute 
(single  point)  heading  deviation  is  appropriate  only  when 
it  is  a  function  of  the  shiphandler's  effort  to  minimize  a 
maladaptive  course  rather  than  as  a  tactical  procedure  to 
maintain  a  desired  course.  In  the  present  experiment  such 
an  absolute  measure  (deviation  from  channel  heading)  was 
employed  in  the  rudder  failure  leg. 

The  numerical  values  of  measures  are  based  upon  dimen¬ 
sions  of  magnitude,  direction,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
How  to  treat  the  magnitude  of  the  deviation  from  (or 
closeness  to)  a  reference  datum  is  also  problematic.  The 
numerical  values  of  interval  or  ratio  scales  may  not  be,  in 
fact,  magnitudes  of  the  attribute  being  measured  (i.e.. 
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displacement  from  reference).  Even  when  such  distance 
units  are  perceived  by  the  subject,  equal  increments  or 
decrements  in  the  physical  values  of  the  measurement  are 
usually  not  given  equivalent  weight.  That  is  to  say,  a  ship- 
handler  is  not  likely  to  wei^  equally  (in  terms  of  his 
concern)  his  first  50-yard  displacement  from  intended 
track  with  additional  50-yard  increments.  Or,  for  another 
example,  a  CPA  of  100  feet  is  obviously  better  than  10 
feet,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  an  additional  100  feet  of  CPA 
would  be  considered  to  be  of  equal  value.  Therefore,  in 
some  cases  the  magnitude  of  a  measure  reflects  this 
weighted  characteristic,  with  unweighted  measures  implying 
equivalence  of  magnitude  value  on  the  part  of  shiphandlers. 

Direction  of  deviation  often  requires  a  similar  weighting. 
The  intent  of  the  shiphandler,  conscious  or  not,  is  not 
always  to  remain  as  close  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the 
channel.  His  optimum  track  may  be  influenced  by  geo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  the  waterway,  i.e.,  one  or  two- 
way  traffic,  presence  of  stationary  objects,  and  variation 
in  the  slope  and  consistency  of  the  channel  bottom  and 
walls.  He  may  also  favor  one  side  over  the  other  due  to 
the  presence  of  ephemeral  environmental  conditions  such 
as  current  and  wind.  Another  example  is  the  t'ctical 
preference  of  shiphandlers  to  deviate  to  the  inside  rather 
than  outside  of  channel  centerline  preceding  a  turn. 
Since  shiphandlers  do  in  fact  "weight"  displacement  from 
intended  track  in  terms  of  magnitude  and  direction,  then 
PMs  might  be  correspondingly  weighted  once  again,  as  in 
choice  of  reference  datum,  by  enlightened  evaluation  of 
the  usual  practice  of  shiphandlers. 

All  the  preceding  considerations  (geographic  and  ownship 
reference  data,  characteristics  of  measures)  apply  in  the 
case  of  simple  trackkeeping,  but  are  even  more  problematic 
in  maneuvering  scenarios  in  which  ownship  must  negotiate 
turns,  obstructions,  traffic  vessels,  etc.  In  testing  of  inte¬ 
grated  shiphandling  skills,  a  further  complication  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  matter  of  PMs.  Because  the  shiphandler  is 
now  tasked  with  more  than  trackkeeping  and  is  required 
to  maneuver  his  vessel  around  channel  bends  and/or  traffic 
vessels,  single  PMs,  no  matter  how  realistic  the  reference 
datum  or  how  carefully  weighted,  are  inadequate.  For 
example,  deviation  from  channel  centerline  becomes  less 
meaningful  as  a  single  PM  in  scenarios  in  which  the 
presence  of  other  vessels  recomntends  a  departure  from 
the  best  track  to  be  followed  in  the  absence  of  traffic. 
Conversely,  magnitude  of  closest  point  of  approach  (CPA) 
to  traffic  ships  is  less  meaningful  in  restricted  waterway 
scenarios  unaccompanied  by  channel  position  measures 
that  indicate  how  well  ownship  remained  in  the  channel. 


Rather  than  pursue  the  elusive  goal  of  identifying  the  single 
PM  that  most  closely  approximates  the  intent  of  ship- 
handlers  in  transiting  restricted  waterways,  the  project  has 
attempted  to  develop  numerous  PMs  which,  individually 
and  combined,  approximate  the  more  complex  standards 
upon  which  pilots  base  their  control  decisions.  Two  cate¬ 
gories  of  PMs  or  standards  of  shiphandling  behavior 
("Human  Factor"  and  "Ship  Response")  were  employed 
in  the  evaluation  of  overall  training  effectiveness  and  the 
relative  contribution  toward  training  effectiveness  of  both 
these  levels  for  each  environmental  variable. 

2.5.2.1  Human  Factor  Performance  Measures.  Human 
factor  PMs  are  those  direct  measures  of  shiphandler  action 
and  behavior  relating  (in  this  experiment)  to  shiphandling 
skills.  Frequency  of  engine  order,  rudder  order,  or  bow 
thruster  usage  are  examples,  as  well  as  measurement  of 
"reaction  time,"  or  time  interval  between  the  subject's 
recognition  of  an  emergency  and  first  subsequent  control 
lisponse.  Human  factor  information  consists  either  of 
iiioasurement  of  subjects'  physiological  conditions  or  of 
tbeir  rrwvements  and  actions  during  the  course  of  an 
experiment. 

Ship  response  PMs  are  also  measures  of  the  subjects'  ship¬ 
handling  skills,  but  entail  assessment  of  the  final  result 
rather  than  initial  action  (human  factor  PMs)  of  ship 
control.  Ship  response  PMs  are  not  only  more  significant 
measures  of  shiphandling  skill  in  this  "bottom  line"  char¬ 
acteristic,  they  are  easier  to  evaluate  than  human  factor 
direct  control  measures  (e.g.,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
location  of  ownship  within  rather  than  outside  the  channel 
limits  can  be  valued  positively  (a  ship  response  measure). 
It  is  not  clear  that  a  greater  or  lesser  frequency  of  rudder 
orders  is  a  good  or  bad  indication  of  shiphandling  skill 
(human  factor  measure).  Because  of  this  evaluation  diffi¬ 
culty  with  respect  to  human  factor  PMs,  they  are  used  in 
this  study  only  as  a  supplement  to  the  ship  response  data 
to  provide  more  detailed  information  as  to  what  actual 
control  behavior  might  have  contributed  to  shiphandling 
success/failure.  Such  a  convoluted  task  as  shiphandling  in 
restricted  waters  precludes  any  reliance  upon  simplistic 
PMs  in  the  evaluation  of  subjects'  execution  of  test  runs. 

Even  though  performance  is  indeed  physical  and  in  some 
instances  subject  to  precise  measurement,  the  dependent 
variable  (training  effectiveness)  is  intrinsically  behavioral 
and  therefore  not  so  easily  quantified. 

The  following  list  itemizes  the  several  human  factor  PMs 
utilized  in  this  experiment. 
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1.  Engine  order  frequency  (all  legs)  —  Number  of  engine 
orders  per  minute. 

2.  Rudder  order  frequency  (all  legs)  —  Number  of  rudder 
orders  per  minute. 

3.  Bow  thruster  order  frequency  (legs  2  and  3)  —  Number 
of  bow  thruster  orders  per  minute. 

4.  Reaction  time  (leg  2)  —  Interval  in  seconds  between 
notification  of  emergency  (steering/propulsion  failure)  and 
initialization  of  control  action  (rudder/engine  order). 
Appropriate  for  leg  2  only,  because  in  leg  3  response  may 
consist  of  decision  not  to  take  immediate  control  action. 

2&22  Ship  Response  Performance  Measures.  Ship  re¬ 
sponse  data  are  computer  generated  based  upon  human 
factor  (control  device)  inputs  and  vessel/environment 
dynamic  response.  Information  of  the  ship's  condition 
(position,  speed,  heading,  course,  etc.)  can  be  obtained  at 
time  and/or  distance  intervals  and  stored  on  tape  to  be  later 
subjected  to  direct  statistical  treatntent,  alphanunwric 
printout,  or  by  graphic  plan  view.  Graphic  presentations 
of  the  ship's  response  (track  plots)  are  valuable  for  simula¬ 
tor  training  purposes  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  a 
graphic  review  of  the  vessel's  progress  throughout  a  sce¬ 
nario,  immediately  following  an  exercise.  This,  in  fact,  was 
one  of  the  subjects  of  examination  in  this  experiment  to 
determine  the  direction  and  degree  of  training  effectiveness 
contingent  upon  the  level  of  "feedback"  (augmented  versus 
nonaugmented).  For  the  same  reasons  (visual  impact, 
availability),  track  plots  are  valuable  to  analysts  who  may 
use  them  to  refine  the  complete  raw  data  analysis  program 
to  follow.  In  the  process,  a  preliminary  analysis  of  experi¬ 
mental  conditions  is  accomplished  although  it  is  limited  by 
a  lesser  number  of  data  points,  limited  number  of  graphic 
PMs,  and  subject  estimation  of  PM  evaluations. 

The  following  list  itemizes  the  several  individual  and 
composite  ship  response  PMs  employed  in  the  experiment 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained. 

Numeric 

1.  Mean  distance  from  channel  centerline  (all  legs)  — 
Average  distance  in  feet  of  ownship's  CG  from  channel 


centerline.  Calculation  is  based  upon  position  information 
for  each  data  line  from  initialization  to  completion  of  leg 
(see  Figure  5).  Deviation  measurements  for  data  lines  not 
attained  due  to  channel  excursion  are  assigned  as  constants 
greater  than  the  maximum  distance  from  channel  boundary. 

2.  Mean  distance  from  recommended  track  (legs  1  and  4) 
—  Identical  calculation  to  number  1  with  exception  of  geo¬ 
graphic  reference  datum  which,  in  this  case,  is  an  optimum 
track  recommended  by  the  instructor.  Calculations  are 
made,  from  those  posttest  runs  in  both  legs  1  and  4,  which 
most  closely  approximate  the  models  given  in  instruction. 
This  PM  was  not  employed  in  legs  2  and  3,  which  were 
essentially  trackkeeping  scenarios  involving  no  maneuver¬ 
ing,  and  in  which  the  optimum  track  was  identical  to 
channel  centerline. 

3.  Distance  from  channel  centerline  at  D.L.  No.  40*  (leg 

2)  —  Absolute  deviation  (in  feet)  from  channel  centerline 
at  data  line  No.  40  (Figure  5). 

4.  Distance  from  channel  centerline  at  D.L.  No.  SB*  (leg 

3)  -  Absolute  deviation  from  channel  centerline  at  data 
line  No.  58  (Figure  5). 

5.  Deviation  from  desired  heading  at  D.L.  No.  40  (leg  2)  - 
Absolute  deviation  (in  degrees)  from  desired  heading. 

6.  Mean  deviation  from  desired  heading  (legs  2  and  3)  — 
Average  deviation  from  desired  heading. 

7.  CPA  (legs  1  and  4)  -  Closest  point  of  approach  be¬ 
tween  ownship  and  all  traffic  vessels  or  vessel  obstruction 
(tugs  at  anchor,  moored  containership)  measured  in  feet 
from  "skin  to  skin." 

8.  Mean  distance  from  channel  centerline  and  CPA  (legs 
1  and  4)  -  Composite  PM  weighing  average  distance  from 
centerline  against  CPA  to  traffic  vessels  and  obstructions. 

9.  Mean  distance  from  recommended  track  and  CPA  (legs 
1  and  4)  —  Composite  PM  weighing  average  distance  from 
recommended  track  against  CPA  to  traffic  vessels  and 
obstructions. 


*Note;  Several  performance  measures  utilized  the  value  of  selected  vessel  motion  parameters  at  distinct  locations  in  the  leg 
in  lieu  of  the  mean  of  the  selected  vessel  motion  parameters  over  all  the  data  lines  in  the  leg.  It  was  anticipated  that  this 
would  increase  the  sensitivity  of  the  performance  measures  to  change  in  resultant  performance. 
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Figura  S.  Locition  of  Googr^ihic  Data  Analytit  Linaa  with  Port  XYZ 


Graphic 

10.  Pass/Fail  (legs  2  and  3)  -  A  determination  of  whether 
or  not  ownship  remained  within  channel  limits. 

1 1 .  Pass/Fail  (legs  1  and  4)  —  A  determination  of  whether 
or  not  ownship  remained  within  channel  limits  without 
hitting  traffic  vessels  or  obstructions. 

12.  Composite  (legs  1  and  4)  -  A  composite  PM  is 
attained  for  legs  1  and  4  by  combination  of  pass/fail  in¬ 
formation  with  measures  of  how  well  subject  performed  in 
either  keeping  their  vessels  in  or  leaving  the  channel. 
Relative  success  in  remaining  in  the  channel  is  desigrtated 
by  an  average  of  position  information  (every  2  minutes) 
weighted  according  to  (1)  distance  from  channel  center, 
and  (2)  direction  of  displacement.  A  5-point  scale  was 
devised  which  accounts  for  both  of  these  dimensions  and 
is  represented  below.  The  directional  weighting  indicates 
the  overall  performance  for  displacement  to  right  rather 
than  left  of  center  (Figure  6). 

Performance  in  channel  excursion  is  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  distance  downtrack  attained  before  excursion,  and 
(2)  the  angle  with  the  channel  boundary  at  which  the 
excursion  takes  place.  In  leg  1,  the  channel  was  divided 
into  nine  segments  for  distance  measures;  1 , 2,  and  3  noting 
the  seqsience  of  outer  bend  sides  and  S,  M,  and  L  (short, 
medium,  long)  referring  to  gross  distance  distinctions  for 
each  of  the  three  channel  limit  segments  (Table  4).  Angle 
of  excursion  was  judged  between  15  degrees  and  60  degrees 
and  scored  with  the  more  acute  angle  receiving  the  highest 
score.  Comparable  measures  for  distance  downtrack  and 
angle  excursion  are  given  in  leg  4  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

13.  Composite  (leg  2)  —  A  composite  PM  consisting  of 
a  determination  of  whether  or  not  ownship  remained 
within  channel  limits,  plus  a  gauge  of  relative  failure  (chan¬ 
nel  excursion).  The  latter  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  angle 
at  excursion  as  weighted  in  Table  6. 

14.  Composite  (leg  3)  —  A  composite  PM  consisting  of  a 
determination  of  whether  or  not  ownship  remained  within 
channel  limits,  plus  a  gauge  of  relative  success  (average 
channel  position).  The  latter  component  of  the  combined 
PM  is  based  upon  the  method  described  for  No.  13. 


TABLE  4.  GRAPHIC  PERFORMANCE  MEASURE 
DOWNTRACK  POSITION  AT  EXCURSION 
(LEGS  1  AND  4) 


Leg  1 

IS 

1M 

1L 

2S 

2M 

2L 

3S 

3M 

3L 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Leg  4 

IS 

1M 

1L 

2S 

2M 

2L 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

TABLE  5.  GRAPHIC  PERFORMANCE  MEASURE 
ANGLE  OF  EXCURSION 
(LEGS  1  AND  4) 


Leg  1 

- 1 

15“ 

4 

o 

—  1 

45“ 

2 

— 

60“ 

1 

Leg  4 

Glance 

15“ 

30“ 

45“ 

60° 

75“ 

90“ 

7  6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

TABLE  6.  GRAPHIC  PERFORMANCE  MEASURE 
ANGLE  OF  EXCURSION 
(LEG  2) 


Stem  Glance 

Glanoe 

15“ 

30“ 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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SECTION  3 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


3.1  GENERAL 

The  principal  objective  of  this  screening  experiment  was  to 
identify,  from  the  six  simulator  characteristic  variables 
investigated,  those  which  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  training.  This  would  permit  the  planned 
subsequent  experiments  to  fully  investigate  the  training 
system/simulator  design  aspects  of  these  most  important 
characteristics,  and  hence  reach  definitive  design  conclu¬ 
sions.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  experintental 
training  program  had  to  be  a  constant  for  all  experimental 
groups,  except  as  modified  by  the  experimental  variables. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  careful  design  and 
implementation  of  the  procedures  discussed  in  Section  2.4. 
In  addition,  the  training  program  had  to  be  effective  in 
order  to  establish  a  creditable  basis  for  any  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  the  implementation  of  mariner  simulator-based  training. 
The  training  program  did  prove  to  be  effective.  Examples 
of  its  success  are  indicated  by  an  overall  pass-fail  perform¬ 
ance  measure  (i.e.,  pass;  successfully  transiting  the  scenario 
segment;  fail;  grounding  or  collision  with  traffic  vessel). 
Only  8  percent  of  the  trainees  successfully  completed  leg  1 
of  the  pretest  while  74  percent  successfully  completed 
leg  1  on  the  posttest.  Similarly,  only  15  percent  of  the 
trainees  successfully  completed  leg  4  on  the  pretest  while 
74  percent  successfully  completed  it  on  the  posttest  (see 
Figures  7  and  8).  Secondly,  analysis  of  the  debriefing 
interview  data  reveals  a  mean  student  rating  of  9.23  out  of 
10  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  program. 
This  indicates  an  overwhelmingly  favorable  student  reaction 
towards  the  training  experiment,  with  a  great  majority  of 
students  requesting  to  be  called  to  participate  in  future 
programs  of  this  nature.  This  sentiment  was  also  echoed 
in  the  students'  evaluations  of  their  own  performances  on 
the  pretest  and  the  posttest.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a 
definite  feeling  of  improvement  due  to  the  simulator-based 
training  received.  The  mean  seif-rating  on  the  pretest  was 
3.24,  while  the  mean  self-rating  of  the  posttest  was  7.84. 
Statistically,  this  difference  was  determined  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  0.(X)1  level.  The  experimental  training  program 
was  developed  solely  to  support  this  experiment.  It  was 


necessary  to  have  an  effective  training  program;  the  data 
indicates  it  was  very  effective.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
this  experimental  training  program  had  substantial  practical 
value  for  advanced  level  deck  officers  as  well. 

3.2  LIMITATIONS  OF  SCREENING  PROCESS 

Several  critical  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  inter¬ 
preting  the  results  of  this  screening  experiment.  First, 
the  purpose  of  this  screening  experiment  (particularly  in 
the  initial  phases  of  the  process)  is  to  identify  those  vari¬ 
ables  (i.e.,  training  system/simulator  characteristics)  that 
have  the  greatest  relative  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
training.  That  is,  the  purpose  was  to  select  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  characteristics  (e.g.,  perhaps  three)  from  the  six 
investigated;  this  would  enable  full  investigation  of  the 
selected  subset  (e.g.,  the  three  most  important  character¬ 
istics).  The  least  important  characteristics  would  not  be 
further  investigated.  This  process  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  characteristics  investigated  to  a  size  manage¬ 
able  within  the  resources  available.  The  subsequent  experi¬ 
ments  would  develop  the  detailed  information  from  which 
the  training  system/simulator  design  decisions  would  be 
made.  This  report  addresses  the  initial  stage  of  the  screening 
investigation  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the 
six  characteristics  discussed  in  Section  2.2.2. 

Second,  the  evaluation  of  experimental  results  and  selection 
of  the  subset  of  important  variables  for  more  complete  in¬ 
vestigation,  is  an  incomplete  and  imprecise  process  at  this 
stage  of  screening  process  investigation.  It  requires  the 
interpretation  of  several,  and  sometimes  conflicting, 
analytical  results  to  arrive  at  a  best  bottom-line  estimate 
of  relative  importance  regarding  the  six  characteristics. 

Third,  in  making  the  trivial/nontrivial  decision  with  regard 
to  a  specific  experimental  factor,  both  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  and  the  reliability  of  the  effect  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  tests  of  statistical 
significance  only  pertain  to  the  reliability  of  an  effect; 
the  variance  estimates  the  magnitude  of  the  effect. 
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Fourth,  the  results  of  the  analysis  are  based  solely  on  the 
levels  selected  for  each  experimental  variable.  The  levels 
determine,  to  some  extent,  how  each  variable  will  appear 
to  affect  performance.  If  the  levels  are  too  close  together 
there  may  be  minimal  performance  variability.  The  investi¬ 
gator  may  read  this  (incorrectly)  as  an  indication  that  the 
variable  has  a  trivial  effect  on  performance,  when,  in  fact, 
this  is  true  only  within  the  levels  selected  or  vice  versa. 

Fifth,  the  particular  measure  used  to  evaluate  performance 
may  influence  the  experirrtental  results.  Therefore,  the 
analysis  of  these  experimental  data  was  conducted  using 
multiple  performance  measures.  (See  Appendix  J.)  In 
addition,  there  appears  to  be  no  single  optimum  perform¬ 
ance  measure  to  analytically  evaluate  the  performance  of 
mariners  in  a  restricted  waters  operational  setting  (test 
scenario). 


3.3  FORMAT 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  screening 
experiment  are  presented  and  discussed  individually  for 
each  of  the  experimental  variables  investigated.  For  each 
variable  the  following  framework  is  utilized: 

1.  Results.  A  summary  of  the  statistically  significant 
results  for  both  integrated  and  emergency  shiphandliitg 
training  objectives. 

2.  Screening  Process  Interpretation.  A  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  the  variable  with  regard  to  simulator-based 
training  and  the  rationale  for  retaining  or  disregarding  it 
in  future  research  investigations. 

3.  Experimentera'  Interpretation.  A  discussion  as  to  which 
level  of  the. variable  is  preferable  for  simulator-based  train¬ 
ing  and  the  authors'  rationale  for  this  preference.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  "extended  interpretations"  are  primar¬ 
ily  based  on  subjective  interpretation  of  the  results.  The 
objective  of  the  screening  process  was  to  identify  high 
importance  variables  that  have  significant  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  simulator-based  training.  The  identification 
of  the  proper  level  of  the  variable  for  simulator -based  train¬ 
ing  was  to  be  the  subject  of  future  investigations  in  the 
screening  process.  However,  due  to  time  and  funding  con¬ 
straints  which  make  the  feasibility  of  future  experiments 
questionable,  the  authors  have  been  requested  to  project 
based  on  the  available  data  the  proper  levels  of  simulator 
characteristics  for  each  variable  investigated. 


3A  TARGET  MANEUVERABILITY 

34.1  RESULTS 

3.4.1 .1  Integrated  Shiphandling.  There  was  only  one 
statistically  significant  result  with  regard  to  the  relevant 
performance  measures  investigated.  In  leg  1  the  mean 
CPA  of  the  groups  trained  with  the  canned  targets  was 
59.94  feet  greater  than  the  mean  CPA  of  the  groups  trained 
with  the  independent  targets  (F  =  7.99;  df  =  1,  40; 
p  <  0.01).  In  leg  4  the  mean  CPA  of  the  groups  trained 
with  the  independent  targets  was  30.07  feet  greater  than 
the  mean  CPA  of  the  groups  trained  with  the  canned 
targets.  However,  this  result  was  not  statistically  significant. 
Figure  9  indicates  the  magnitude  of  these  posttest  CPAs 
for  both  groups  in  both  legs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  CPA  performance  measure  only 
utilized  posttest  scores  since  the  majority  of  subjects  in 
both  test  scenario  legs  did  not  successfully  transverse  the 
leg  on  the  pretest  to  a  point  where  a  meaningful  CPA  with 
the  traffic  vessel  could  be  obtained.  As  a  result  for  CPA  to 
indicate  the  effectiveness  of  training  under  canned  and 
independent  treatment  conditions,  the  assumption  must  be 
made  that  the  input  characteristics,  of  the  two  groups,  as 
regards  the  handling  of  traffic  vessels,  were  equivalent. 

34.1.2  Emergency  Shiphandlirtg.  Target  maneuverability 
was  not  investigated  under  emergency  shiphandling  condi¬ 
tions.  There  were  no  traffic  vessels  in  the  emergency  ship¬ 
handling  legs  of  the  test  scenario. 

3.4.2  SCREENING  PROCESS  INTERPRETATION.  Since 
a  statistically  significant  result  was  observed  under  inte¬ 
grated  shiphandling  conditions  using  the  relevant  CPA 
performance  measure,  the  target  maneuverability  should  be 
considered  for  investigation  in  subsequent  experiments  of 
the  screening  process.  It  should  be  reiterated  that  in  the 
screening  process  there  are  no  mechanical  means  for  select¬ 
ing  variables  to  be  retained  for  future  investigation.  The 
researchers  must  make  these  decisions  based  on  the  avail¬ 
able  information.  Since  the  identification  of  a  variable  as 
trivial  removes  it  from  future  investigation,  care  should  be 
exercised  prior  to  discarding  any  variable.  As  discussed 
below,  the  Interpretation  of  the  results  of  this  research 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  level  of  target  maneuverability 
does  have  an  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  training  inte¬ 
grated  shiphandling  skills.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  target  maneuverability  variable  under  emergency 
shiphandling  conditions  still  requires  investigation.  The 
final  decision  as  to  which  variables  should  be  investigated 
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in  subsequent  experiments  depends  on  the  relative  findings 
between  variables,  and  will  be  determined  later  in  this 
report. 

3A-3  EXPERIMENTERS'  INTERPRETATION.  Target 
maneuverability  was  expected  to  be  important  in  the 
handling  of  traffic  vessels.  The  canned  targets  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  condition  the  subjects  to  anticipate  certain 
traffic  movements,  resulting  in  significantly  different 
CPAs  compared  to  those  subjects  trained  with  independ¬ 
ently  maneuverable  targeu.  The  experimental  results  show 
that  different  CPAs  did  occur  between  the  two  groups  in 


the  two  segments  of  the  test  scenario  with  traffic  vessels 
(Figure  9).  In  leg  1,  the  canned  group  had  a  significantly 
greater  CPA  than  the  independent  group  (F  =  7.99; 
df  =  1 , 40;  p  <  0.01 ).  Conversely,  in  leg  4,  the  independent 
group  had  the  greater  CPA  although  the  difference  was 
not  significant. 

This  dissimilarity  in  behavior  between  leg  1  and  leg  4  may 
have  resulted  from  the  different  degree  of  maneuvering 
difficulty  and  the  different  communications  procedures 
used  between  the  scenario  lags.  In  leg  1  of  the  test  scenario, 
the  traffic  vessel  typically  responded  to  ownship's  call  and 
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requested  permission  to  pass  ahead  of  ownship  into  a 
secondary  channel  (Figure  10).  The  independent  group, 
having  encountered  similar  situations  in  the  training  pro¬ 
gram,  recognized  it  and  responded  accordingly.  The 
subjects  were  familiar  with  the  tug/barge  occasionally 
cutting  across  their  path  to  enter  a  north-bound  channel. 
Hence,  they  were  able  to  gauge  an  efficient/safe  passing 
distance  commensurate  with  their  needs  and  past  experi¬ 
ence.  The  canned  group,  conversely,  did  not  encounter 
the  tug/barge  ever  cutting  across  their  path;  this  request 
and  subsequent  action  of  the  tug/barge,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sented  unusual  behavior  to  which  ownship  was  unaccus¬ 
tomed.  Hence,  in  the  canned  situation,  ownship  appears  to 
have  been  very  cautious,  achieving  a  greater  CPA  than 
that  of  the  independent  ownship.  The  larger  CPA  in  this 
case  is  not  necessarily  better.  Furthermore,  if  the  mates 
in  both  groups  are  assumed  to  be  equivalent  and  acceptable 
in  shiphandling  skill  (i.e.,  both  CPAs  are  acceptable),  the 
independent  situation  group  achieved  a  more  cost  effective 
performance. 

The  above  rationale  holds  true  for  the  behavior  of  both 
groups  in  leg  4  also,  although  conversely  so  for  both  groups. 
Whereas  the  test  situation  in  leg  1  differed  from  the  training 
situation  for  the  canned  group,  the  test  situation  in  leg  4 
was  identical  to  the  training  situation  experienced  by  the 
canned  group  (see  Figure  10).  Hence,  the  leg  4  situation 
was  more  familiar  to  the  canned  group  than  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  group.  As  a  result,  the  canned  group  appears  to 
have  achieved  a  smaller  mean  CPA,  although  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  so;  the  independent  group,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
more  cautious  and  achieved  a  larger  mean  CPA.  That  is, 
the  canned  group  was  most  familiar  with  the  movements' 
of  the  traffic  vessel  in  the  test  situation  and  thus  achieved 
a  more  efficient,  although  still  safe,  CPA  with  the  traffic 
vessel.  Note,  the  rationale  for  leg  4  is  based  on  mean  CPA 
differences  that  were  not  signi'icant;  strictly  speaking, 
both  independent  and  canned  groups  did  not  differ  in  their 
leg  4  performance. 

The  greatest  CPA,  therefore,  was  apparently  achieved  by 
the  group  least  familiar  with  the  particular  situation.  The 
independent  group  encountered  similar  situations  in  legs  1 
and  4,  in  that  they  had  seen  the  traffic  ship  take  different 
course  of  action  in  both  legs.  Hence,  the  independent  group 
was  likely  to  have  exhibited  the  same  degree  of  cautious¬ 
ness  in  both  leg  1  and  leg  4.  The  canned  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  encountered  vastly  different  situations  in 
legs  1  and  4.  In  the  leg  1  test  situation,  the  traffic  ship 
behaved  differently  than  what  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  during  the  training  program;  in  leg  4,  however,  the  traffic 


ship  behaved  exactly  the  same  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  training  program.  They  were  more  likely  to  have 
exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  cautiousness  in  leg  1  than  in 
ieg  4.  The  opposite  direction  of  CPA  differences  support 
this  interpretation. 

The  most  effective  configuration  for  training  requires  a 
further  interpretation  of  these  findings.  If  both  efficiency 
of  operation  and  safety  are  considered  as  factors  in  this 
determination,  the  independent  group  appears  to  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  training  effectiveness.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  traffic  ships  will  not  always 
perform  in  a  predictable  manner,  a  necessary  condition  for 
more  efficient  behavior  by  the  canned  group.  The  canned 
group  performance  is  likely  to  become  less  efficient  under 
conditions  when  the  traffic  ships  will  not  perform  in  the 
highly  predictable  manner.  The  independent  group,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  accustomed  to  differences  in 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  traffic  vessels.  That  is,  they 
expect  considerably  more  variation  in  behavior  of  the 
traffic  vessels,  and  have  learned  to  cope  with  it  more 
efficiently.  Hence,  the  efficiency  of  their  behavior  is  less 
likely  to  vary  as  a  function  of  normal  differences  in  traffic 
ship  actions.  Assuming  that  safety  is  equivalent  for  the 
actions  of  both  groups  in  legs  1  and  4,  the  independent 
group,  therefore,  would  appear  to  have  the  more  efficient 
behavior  over  all  the  likely  situations. 

In  summary,  this  research  appears  to  indicate  that  caution 
should  be  employed  in  the  utilization  of  canned  traffic 
vessels.  There  may  be  a  danger  that  the  use  of  canned 
traffic  vessels  during  training  may  provide  the  mariner  with 
a  false  sense  of  confidence  in  predicting  the  behavior  of  the 
other  vessel.  There  are  undoubtedly  specific  training  objec¬ 
tives  where  the  proper  use  of  canned  targets  can  provide  the 
most  cost  effective  training  vehicle.  However,  until  such 
guidelines  are  better  defined,  it  would  appear  prudent  to 
incorporate  an  independently  maneuverable  target  capabil¬ 
ity  into  any  simulator  being  considered  for  training  skills 
involving  interactions  between  two  vessels,  particularly  in 
restricted  waters. 

3£  COLOR  VISUAL  SCENE 

35.1  RESULTS 

3.5.1 .1  Integrated  Shiphandling.  None  of  the  performance 
measures  utilized  in  the  integrated  shiphandling  segments  of 
the  test  scenarios  (leg  1  and  leg  4)  revealed  significant 
differences  (p  <  0.1 0)  in  training  gain  between  those  groups 
trained  with  the  black  and  white  visual  scene  and  those 
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Figure  10.  Training  and  Tatting  Saquancas  for  Canned  and  Indapendantly  Maneuvarabla  Targets 
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groups  trained  with  the  color  visual  scene.  The  low  per¬ 
centage  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  color  visual  scene 
variable  and  the  low  relative  ranking  within  representative 
performance  measures  (Table  7)  further  indicates  that  the 
effect  of  this  variable  was  trivial  in  the  test  scenarios 
employed. 

3J5.1.2  Emergency  Shiphandling.  During  the  rudder 
failure  segment  of  the  test  scenario  (leg  2),  those  groups 
trained  on  the  color  scene  had  a  mean  improvement  of 
1  SI  degrees  in  the  vessel's  heading  towards  the  channel 
tenterline.  Those  groups  trained  on  the  black  and  white 
scene  had  a  mean  degradation  of  1 .19  degrees  in  the  vessel's 
heading  away  from  the  channel  centerline.  This  difference 
was  determined  to  be  significant  (F  =  4.44;  df  =  1,  40; 
p  <  0.05).  The  deviation  from  desired  heading  was  evalu¬ 
ated  after  the  casualty  as  the  vessel  passed  a  preselected 
geographic  station.  During  the  main  propulsion  failure 
(leg  3),  those  groups  trained  on  the  color  scene  had  a 
slight  degradation  in  their  mean  deviation  from  the  desired 
vessel  heading  of  0.48  degrees  (i.e.,  measured  as  the  abso¬ 
lute  value  from  the  channel  centerline  at  preselected 
stations).  Those  groups  trained  on  the  black  and  white 
scene  had  a  substantially  greater  degradation  of  1.79  de¬ 
grees.  This  difference  was  also  determined  to  be  significant 
(F  =  3.4;df-1,40:p<0.07). 


3S2  SCREENING  INTERPRETATION.  Although  no 
significant  results  were  observed  for  the  integrated  ship¬ 
handling  legs  and  the  practical  meaning  of  the  significant 
results  observed  in  the  emergency  shiphandling  legs  (i.e., 
the  difference  between  0.48  and  1 .79  degrees  mean  devia¬ 
tion  from  desired  heading)  may  be  argued  by  some  readers, 
it  is  the  researcher's  judgment  that  the  color  visual  scene 
variable  should  be  retained  for  further  investigation.  The 
maritime  community  has  a  long  history  of  utilizing  differ¬ 
ent  colors  for  vessel  side  lights  and  aids  to  navigation 
markings.  To  say  that  color  is  a  trivial  variable  runs  con¬ 
trary  to  this  tradition.  It  is  more  likely  that  for  the  ship¬ 
handling  training  examined  in  the  particular  test  scenario 
was  not  sensitive  to  the  color  variable. 

3S.3  EXPERIMENTERS’  INTERPRETATION.  In  day¬ 
time  operations,  the  black  and  white  presentation  down¬ 
grades,  but  does  not  eliminate,  any  important  visual  cues. 
In  nighttime  operations,  all  lights  became  white,  and  the 
information  transmitted  by  their  color  characteristics  was 
provided  via  an  associated  flash  code.  This  is  not  viewed 
as  a  problem  with  aids  to  navigation  since  it  is  possible  to 
encounter,  in  the  at-sea  environment,  geographic  areas 
marked  by  only  white  lights  (buoys  and  beacons)  with 
distinctive  flash  rates.  Hence,  deck  officers  have  experience 
in  interpreting  and  using  flash  patterns.  However,  the  side 


TABLE  7.  PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES  - 
INTEGRATED  SHIPHANDLING 
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lights  of  traffic  vessels  must  also  be  colored  to  be  realistic. 
In  this  experiment,  the  red  and  green  side  lights  of  the 
traffic  vessels  were  replaced  with  flash  codes.  This  apparent¬ 
ly  did  not  hinder  the  performance  of  the  groups  trained 
under  this  condition. 

The  ability  of  the  subjects  to  successfully  train  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  they  must  process  the  flash  rate  of  a  light 
over  time  in  lieu  of  instantaneously  obtaining  the  red  color 
of  a  port  side  li^t,  may  be  due  to  the  relatively  light 
amount  of  traffic  encountered  in  the  scenarios.  Their 
ability  to  keep  track  of  traffic  vessel  movement  was  not 
taxed.  Successful  training  may  not  have  resulted  if  the 
same  test  subjects  were  placed  in  a  port  approach  scenario 
with  high  contact  workload  where  they  would  be  required 
to  more  quickly  identify  traffic  ship  aspect.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  test  scenarios  used  to  obtain  the  measure  of 
each  subject's  training  gain  were  daytime  scenarios.  It  is 
assumed  that  similar  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  test 
scenarios  had  been  administered  at  night  since  the  trans¬ 
formation  from  training  with  coded  white  lights  to  testing 
with  colored  lights  should  reduce  (not  increase)  the  tem¬ 
poral  workload  of  the  subjects.  However,  this  assumption 
should  be  investigated  by  future  research. 


TABLE  8.  PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES  -  EMERGENCY 
SHIPHANDLING  (RUDDER  FAILURE) 

PM:  Distance  from  centerline  (DL  40) 

PM:  Deviation  from  desired  heading  (DH) 


Leg  2 

Centerline 

Leg  2 

DH 

E 

6.0 

E 

18.30 

B 

4.5 

B 

7.80 

C 

3.0 

A 

0.88 

F 

1.1 

F 

0.10 

D 

0.7 

D 

0.02 

A 

0.1 

C 

0.00 

A  Target  maneuverability 

B  Color  visual  scene 

C  Feedback  methodology 

D  Time  of  day 

E  Field  of  view 

F  Instructor 


The  negative  training  in  leg  3  can  be  explained  as  the 
temporary  degradation  due  to  overreaction  in  the  normal 
progression  from  the  natural  "do-nothing"  reaction  to  the 
proper  control  actions  (Johnson,  1976).  In  this  leg.  after 
the  propulsion  plant  failure,  the  correct  response  is  simply 
to  steer  the  vessel  until  power  is  restored.  As  the  vessel 
slows  down,  the  rudder  becomes  increasingly  ineffective. 
The  proper  ntode  for  controlling  the  vessel's  heading  then 
becomes  the  bow  thruster.  The  test  subjects  had  little 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  bow  thruster.  On  the  pretest 
they  neglected  the  bow  thruster,  while  on  the  posttest 
they  overused  it.  This  theory  is  substantiated  by  the  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  frequency  of  bow  thruster  usage  (number 
of  applications  per  minutes  in  run)  between  the  pretest 
(0.141 1)  and  the  posttest  (0.2085)  (F  =  2.18;  df  =  4,  47; 
p  <  0.01 ).  Due  to  the  relatively  short  length  of  the  training 
program,  adequate  training  wa?  not  provided  for  the 
subjects  to  master  this  difficult  skill. 


TABLE  9.  PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES  -  EMERGENCY 
SHIPHANDLING  (POWER  FAILURE) 

PM:  Mean  deviation  from  desired  heading  (DH) 
PM:  Distance  from  centerline  (DL  58) 


Leg  3 

DH 

Leg  3 

Centerline 

B 

7.26 

C 

7.30 

D 

4.10 

B 

1.70 

F 

1.30 

A 

0.27 

E 

0.35 

F 

0.13 

C 

0.19 

E 

0.03 

A 

0.01 

D 

0.00 

The  importance  of  the  color  visual  scene  variable  in  training 
emergency  shiphandling  skills  is  supported  by  the  high 
relative  ranking  of  this  variable  in  percentage  of  variance 
explained.  The  ranking  is  based  on  several  representative 
performance  measures  (Table  8  and  9). 


A  Target  maneuverability 

B  Color  visual  scene 

C  Feedback  methodology 

D  Time  of  day 

E  Field  of  view 

F  Instructor 
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It  is  not  readily  apparent  why  a  color  visual  scene  should 
be  preferable  for  training  in  emergency  shiphandling. 
Several  plausibe  explanations  exist.  First,  the  color  visual 
scene  provides  an  additional  dimension  of  visual  informa¬ 
tion  beyond  that  of  the  black  and  white  scene  with  flash 
coding.  This  additional  dimension  would  enable  the  deck 
officer  to  process  available  information  at  a  higher  rate. 
The  rate  at  which  the  deck  officer  would  want  to  process 
information  under  normal  conditions  may  be  lower  than 
that  under  emergency  conditions.  Hence,  the  black  and 
white  scene  may  present  adequate  information  when  the 
deck  officer  is  not  heavily  loaded  (i.e.,  under  normal 
conditions);  whereas,  the  color  scene  may  afford  him  the 
higher  information  processing  rate  he  desires  under  heavy 
loading  (i.e.,  emergency  conditions).  In  essence,  the  deck 
officer  may  be  using,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  all  the  relevant 
information  he  can  acquire  under  emergency  conditions. 

A  second  explanation  is  that  as  a  variable  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  the  color  visual  scene  is  aliased  with  two  two-factor 
interactions:  feedback/field  of  view  interaction  (CXE)  and 
time  of  day /instructor  interaction  (DXF).  One  of  these  two 
interactions,  and  not  the  color  visual  scene  variable  alone, 
may  have  caused  the  effect.  The  specific  cause  must  be 
determined  by  further  research  of  the  relevant  variables. 

In  summary,  this  research  appears  to  indicate  that  a  color 
visual  scene  may  not  be  required  for  some  training  objec¬ 
tives.  However,  until  more  specific  guidelines  are  available 
to  define  the  specific  training  objectives  for  which  a  black 
and  white  visual  scene  suffices,  it  appears  only  prudent  to 
recommend  a  visual  scene  capable  of  simulating  color  for 
at  least  vessel  side  lights  and  aids  to  navigation  —  these 
being  the  principal  color  cues  historically  used  by  the 
maritime  community. 

3JB  FEEDBACK  METHODOLOGY 
3.6.1  RESULTS 

3B.1.1  Integrated  Shiphandling.  Inspection  of  seven 
relevant  performance  measures  does  not  contain  any  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  (i.e.,  p  <  0.10)  between  those  groups 
trained  with  augmented  feedback  and  those  groups  trained 
with  nonaugmented  feedback.  Howavar,  in  leg  1,  five  of 
the  seven  performance  trwasures  indicate  greater  training 
gain  for  the  groups  trained  with  the  augmented  feedback 
(see  Table  10). 

In  leg  4,  six  out  of  the  seven  performance  measures  indicate 
a  greater  training  gain  for  the  groups  trained  with  the  non¬ 
augmented  feedback  (see  Table  11). 


TABLE  10.  TABULATION  OF  GREATER  TRAINING 
GAIN  FOR  FEEDBACK  METHODOLOGY  LEVELS 
(LEG1) 


Parformanoa  Maatura 

Nonaugmented 

Augmented 

Deviation  from  centerline 

• 

Deviation  from  recom¬ 
mended  track  (RT) 

• 

Closest  point  of  approach 
(CPA) 

• 

Composite  (centerline 
and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (RT  and 

CPA) 

• 

Composite  (graphic) 

• 

Pass-fail 

TABLE  11.  TABULATION  OF  GREATER  TRAINING 
GAIN  FOR  FEEDBACK  METHODOLOGY  LEVELS 
(LEG  4) 


Performance  Measure 

Norsaugmairtad 

Augmented 

Deviation  from  centerline 

• 

Deviation  from  recom¬ 
mended  track  (RT) 

• 

Closest  point  of  approach 
(CPA) 

• 

Composite  (centerline 
and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (RT  and 

CPA) 

• 

Composite  (grephic) 

Pass-fail 

• 

3.6.1 .2  Emergency  Shiphandling.  The  augmented  feed¬ 
back  groups  demonstrated  significantly  less  deviation 
from  the  desired  heading  (i.e.,  1 .18  degrees  more,  p  <  0.1) 
in  leg  2  (rudder  failure).  The  augmented  feedback  groups 
also  demonstrated  less  degradation  in  distarrce  from  channel 
centerline  (i.e.,  at  data  line  58;  54.68  feet  less  degradation, 
P<0.1). 


3.6^  SCREENING  INTERPRETATION.  As  a  result  of 
the  apparently  conflicting  trends  identified  for  the  inte¬ 
grated  shiphandling  training  along  with  the  statistically 
significant  results  identified  for  the  emergency  shiphandling 
training,  the  feedback  methodology  variable  should  be 
retained  for  investigation  in  future  experiments  of  the 
screening  process.  Previous  research  has  shown  feedback 
dispiays  to  be  an  effective  supplement  to  the  simulator- 
oa<ed  training  process  (Hammell,  et  al.,  1978).  The  U.S. 
Navy  is  currently  conducting  an  extensive  development 
and  evaluation  of  many  aspects  or  advanced  training  tech¬ 
nology  (Hammell,  et  al.,  1980a;  N61339-80-C-0079). 
Preliminary  indications  are  that  this  technology  should 
greatly  impact  training  effectiveness.  The  absence  of  a 
strong  effect  for  the  feedback  variable  in  this  experiment 
may  be  the  result  of  several  factors  including  the  improper 
matching  of  the  feedback  device  with  the  training  obiec- 
tives  as  discussed  in  the  Section  3.6.3. 

3.6.3  EXPERIMENTERS'  INTERPRETATIONS.  The 

presence  of  the  CRT  display  showing  a  "real  time"  plan 
view  of  ownship's  transit  of  the  channel  was  of  assistance 
to  trainees  in  the  first  segment  of  the  waterway,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  impediment  to  performance  in 
the  final  leg.  The  explanation  of  this  difference,  the  reversal 
of  greater  training  effectiveness,  is  based  on  a  comparison 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  feedback  display,  with  the 
nature  of  the  shiphandling  problem  in  the  two  integrated 
shiphandling  segments.  The  feedback  display  consisted  of 
a  plan  view  of  the  waterway  showing  ownship's  position 
with  respect  to  channel  boundaries  and  traffic  vessels. 
Ownship's  position  with  respect  to  traffic  vessels  was  not 
represented  to  scale  on  the  CRT  screen,  but  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  point  sources  with  speed/heading  vectors. 

In  leg  1,  the  "integrated"  nature  of  the  shiphandling  prob¬ 
lem  corrsisted  of  making  a  difficult  channel  bend  under 
conditions  of  considerable  current  shear  and  set,  follovved 
by  a  meeting  of  a  single  outbound  traffic  vessel.  As  indi¬ 
cated  by  (1)  the  pretest  frequency  of  right  channel  bound¬ 
ary  excursions  immediately  following  ownship's  experience 
with  the  current  and,  (2)  the  fact  that  very  few  trainees 
made  it  through  the  bend  and  up  to  the  traffic  ship  in 
pretest  runs  indicates  that  this  was  without  doubt  a 
difficult  scenario  which  needed  to  be  addressed  in  training. 

The  feedback  display  would  appear  to  be  an  effective  aid 
in  assisting  the  students  to  acquire  the  necessary  skills  to 
properly  negotiate  leg  1 .  It  afforded  a  plan  view  of  the 
scenario  which,  in  contrast  to  the  perspective  view  through 
the  bridge  windows,  provides  a  more  immediate,  graphic 


and  precise  appreciation  of  ownship's  cross  channel  dis¬ 
placement.  Additionally,  the  feedback  display  depicts 
channel  boundaries  as  solid  lines  giving  continuous  "dis¬ 
tance  off"  information  to  trainees,  as  contrasted  with 
the  visual  scene  through  the  bridge  windows  which  shows 
only  intermittent  buoys  marking  an  estuary  approach 
channel  that  is  not  bounded  by  shoreline  contours. 
Therefore,  the  addition  of  the  feedback  display  should 
be  of  positive  value  in  training  for  the  application  it  gave 
regarding  the  considerable  effect  of  the  current  and  the 
need  for  early  and  ample  control  action. 

One  performance  measure  which  did  not  indicate  greater 
training  effectiveness  due  to  employment  of  feedback 
display  was  that  of  CPA.  The  reasons  for  this  lack  of 
feedback  display  training  effectiveness  in  traffic  ship 
related  performance  measures  are  more  apparent  in  an 
examination  of  leg  4.  Leg  4,  also  an  integrated  shiphandling 
scenario,  differed  from  the  first  leg  of  the  exercise  in  that: 
(1)  cross  channel  displacement  due  to  current  effect  was 
not  so  pronounced,  (2)  the  channel  limits  were  clearly 
paralleled  by  distinctive  shoreline  banks,  and  (3)  three 
vessels  rather  than  a  single  traffic  ship  was  encountered. 
Consequently,  for  this  fourth  leg,  feedback  display  cross 
channel  positioning  information  was  not  appreciably  better 
than  that  afforded  by  the  out-the-window  view,  where 
continuous  "distance  off"  information  was  available  from 
comparative  observation  of  the  opposite  shore  lines.  Also, 
cross  channel  position  information  was  not  as  essential  as 
it  was  for  the  more  difficult  current  conditions  of  leg  1. 
Current  posed  less  of  a  problem  in  the  turn  of  leg  4  possibly 
because  of  the  characteristics  of  the  flow  being  absolutely 
less  difficult  to  contend  with,  or  perhaps  because  of  the 
subjects'  pretest  "training"  in  negotiating  the  bend  of 
leg  1. 

Regarding  the  handling  of  traffic  ships,  the  nonaugmented 
groups  appear  to  have  achieved  greater  CPAs  than  the 
augmented  groups.  One  possible  explanation  of  this  result 
may  be  that  the  immediate  feedback  display  used  during 
the  experiment  contained  insufficient  information  on  die 
traffic  ship.  The  traffic  ship’s  position  and  velocity  vector 
supplied  by  the  feedback  display  were  substantially  less 
informative  for  the  restricted  water  scenarios  employed 
than  the  traffic  ship  information  presented  by  the  visual 
scene.  The  traffic  ship  element  of  the  integrated  shiphandl¬ 
ing  problem  was  much  more  pronounced  in  leg  4  than  in 
leg  1.  Two  stationary  tugs  served  as  obstructions  in  the 
outer  bend  of  the  leg  4,  turn,  whereas  none  were  present 
in  leg  1.  Secondly,  the  moving  traffic  ship  of  leg  4  did 
not  come  into  view  as  early  as  it  did  in  leg  1,  artd  passed 


ownship  in  the  middle  of  the  turn  rather  than  afterward. 
Use  of  the  visual  scene  allows  a  better  and  a  continuous 
evaluation  of  the  changes  in  orientation  (heading)  of  out¬ 
bound  traffic  ships  than  did  the  plan  view  of  the  feedback 
display  which  is  much  less  able  to  convey  this  type  of 
information.  Evaluation  of  moving  traffic  ship  problems 
requires  "target  angle"  rather  than  "distance  off"  informa¬ 
tion.  Of  the  two  situation  displays  or  "views,"  the  perspec¬ 
tive  rather  than  plan  presentation  is  therefore  most  appro¬ 
priate.  Apparently,  the  presence  of  the  feedback  display 
during  training,  which  contributed  very  little  due  to  (1)  its 
limitations  and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  shiphandling  problem 
in  the  final  turn,  competed  with  the  bridge  window  visual 
display  for  the  attention  of  the  subjects.  Time  spent  watch- 
irrg  the  CRT  display  equaled  time  not  invested  in  evaluating 
the  angular  approach  of  the  moving  traffic  ship.  The  par¬ 
ticular  feedback  display  chosen,  therefore,  was  apparently 
inappropriate  for  the  leg  4  situation;  it  was,  however,  of 
apparent  value  in  training  regarding  the  leg  1  situation. 
A  summary  discussion  of  training  technology  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  on  training  devices  is  presented  in  Appendix  M. 

The  results  of  this  variable  evaluation  indicate  that  feed¬ 
back  displays  must  be  designed  and  employed  with  regard 
to  specific  training  objectives.  A  single  display  will  not 
meet  all  training  needs,  especially  in  integrated  shiphandling 
exercises  in  which  scenarios  address  the  development  of 
quite  different  perceptual  and  vessel  control  skills.  The 
augmented  feedback  may  be  more  effective,  but  only  when 
tailored  to  the  specific  training  objectives. 

3.7  TIME  OF  DAY 

3.7.1  RESULTS 

3.7.1 .1  Integrated  Shiphandling.  In  leg  1  based  on  the 
pass/fail  performance  measure,  18  of  the  subjects  trained 
under  day  improved;  whereas  13  of  the  subjects  trained 
under  night  improved  (Fisher  Test;  p  <  0.03).  In  addition, 
four  of  five  performance  measures  which  incorporate  CPA 
information  indicated  that  the  subjects  trained  under  day 
had  greater  training  gains  (see  Table  12).  This  may  indicate 
that  ambient  lighting  conditions  have  an  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  training  skills  which  involve  the  interaction 
of  two  vessels  in  restricted  waters  (see  Section  3.7.2). 
In  leg  4,  16  of  the  subjects  trained  under  night  improved, 
whereas  12  of  the  subjects  trained  under  day  improved 
(Fisher  Test;  p  <  0.02).  Also  in  leg  4,  the  mean  CPA  of 
the  groups  trained  at  day  was  45.95  feet  greater  than  the 
mean  CPA  of  the  groups  t'-ained  at  night  (ANOVA; 

p  <  0.08). 


TABLE  12.  TABULATION  OF  GREATER  TRAINING 
GAIN  FOR  TIME  OF  DAY  LEVELS  (LEG  1) 


Performance  Measure 

Night  Day 

Closest  point  of  approach  ((^A) 

• 

Composite  (centerline  and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (RT  and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (graphic) 

• 

Pass- fail 

• 

Caution  should  be  utilized  when  interpreting  the  results  of 
the  pass- fail  performance  measure  in  leg  4  for  this  variable 
since  this  performance  measure  inherently  assumes  equiva¬ 
lent  input  proficiency  between  groups  which  did  not  exist 
in  leg  4.  Only  one  subject  in  the  night  group  passed  the 
pretest  while  six  subjects  in  the  day  group  passed.  This 
imbalance  means  that  for  analysis  of  this  variable  using 
the  pass-fail  performance  measure  in  leg  4  the  day  group 
had  considerably  less  potential  for  improventent  than  the 
night  group. 

3.7.1 .2  Emergency  Shiphandling.  The  only  significant 
result  for  emergency  shiphandling  training  occured  in  leg  2 
during  the  rudder  failure  utilizing  the  pass/fail  performance 
measure.  Six  of  the  subjects  trained  under  day  improved 
whereas  2  of  the  subjects  trained  under  night  improved 
(Fisher;  p<  0.08). 

3.7.2  SCREENING  INTERPRETATION.  Based  on  the 
results  cited  in  the  previous  section,  it  appears  that  the 
time  of  day  variable  may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  simulator-based  training.  However,  the 
results  of  this  research  and  the  interpretation  discussed 
below  do  not  provide  comprehensive  or  conclusive  answers 
for  the  long  standing  debate  concerning  the  necessity  for 
a  day/night  simulator  over  a  night  only  simulator  (although 
additional  insight  is  gained).  The  time  of  day  variable 
should  be  retained  for  future  investigations  in  the  screening 
process. 

3.7.3  EXPERIMENTERS'  INTERPRETATION.  In  analyz 
ing  the  results  of  this  variable  (time  of  day),  it  should  be 
noted  that  although  some  groups  were  trained  under  day 
conditions  and  other  groups  were  trained  under  night 
conditions,  all  groups  were  tested  under  day  conditions. 
The  results  of  this  experiment,  therefore,  appear  to  indicate 
that  daytime  training  is  preferable  for  daytinre  operations. 
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This  finding  contradicts  the  hypothesis  that  only  nighttime 
simulator  based  training  should  be  required  since  nighttime 
operations  are  more  difficult  than  daytime  operations,  and 
therefore,  training  for  nighttime  operations  ensures  ade¬ 
quate  training  for  daytime  operations.  Nighttime  operations 
may  be  more  difficult  than  daytime  operations.  However, 
different  skills,  or  different  application  of  the  same  skills, 
may  be  required  for  daytime  operations.  For  example,  the 
skill  required  for  perceiving  the  traffic  ship's  aspect  in  a 
meeting  situation  at  night  may  be  an  analytical  skill  based 
on  the  direction  and  distance  between  the  forward  and 
after  masthead  lights;  while  for  daytime  operations  the  skill 
may  be  a  perspective  skill  using  the  relative  difference 
between  the  portside  area  of  the  traffic  vessel  and  the 
starboard  side  area.  Hence,  the  training  requirements 
appear  to  differ  between  night  and  day,  suggesting  separate 
training. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  experiment  and  the  rationale 
that  nighttime  operations  require  different  skills  than  day¬ 
time  operations,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  nighttirrte 
training  would  be  preferable  for  nighttime  operations. 
However,  further  investigations  should  be  conducted  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  daytime  versus  nighttime  training 
for  nighttime  operations. 

One  plausible  interpretation  as  to  the  reason  that  daytime 
training  was  better  for  responding  to  the  rudder  failure  may 
have  been  related  to  the  perceptual  skill  that  these  itKiivid- 
uals  developed  for  sensing  the  movement  of  the  vessel 
towards  the  bank  after  being  notified  of  the  rudder  failure. 
Although  the  response  to  this  casualty  was  (xocedural, 
the  shiphandler  must  confirm  that  the  rudder  is  jammed, 
not  just  the  rudder  angle  indicator,  prior  to  executing  the 
response.  Those  individuals  trained  during  daytinw  may 
have  developed  better  skills  for  sensing  motion  towards 
the  bank  during  daytime  operations  than  those  trained  at 
night.  Once  again,  although  daytime  training  appears 
preferable,  it  may  be  unsatisfactory  for  night  operations. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  nighttime  training 
may  not  be  as  effective  as  daytinw  training  for  daytime 
operations,  it  still  may  provide  acceptable  training  for 
daytime  operations.  However,  based  on  the  information 
available  today,  it  appears  prudent  to  train  shiphandling 
skills  under  the  ambient  lighting  conditions  that  will  be 
utilized  at  sea.  As  a  result,  this  appears  to  imply  a  day /night 
capability  for  training  facilities  offering  a  comprehensive 
simulator-based  training  program. 


3.8  HORIZONTAL  FIELD  OF  VIEW 

3.8.1  RESULTS 

3.8.1 .1  Integrated  Shiphandling.  Inspection  of  seven 
relevant  performance  measures  for  leg  1  reveals  one  accept¬ 
ably  significant  finding.  From  pretest  to  posttest,  the 
groups  trained  with  120  degree  field  of  view  were  59.61 
feet  closer  towards  the  channel  centerliire  than  the  groups 
trained  with  240  degree  field  of  view  (F  >  3.32;  df°  1, 40; 
p  <  0.08).  Figure  11  illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the 
training  gains  for  both  of  these  groups.  There  were  no 
significant  findings  in  ieg  4  for  this  variable. 

Inspection  of  the  relevant  performance  measures  also 
reveals  that  for  five  out  of  the  seven  performance  measures, 
the  groups  trained  with  120  degree  field  of  view  had 
greater  training  gains  in  leg  1  than  the  groups  trained  with 
240  degree  field  of  view  (Table  13).  In  leg  4,  five  out  of 
the  seven  performance  measures  indicated  a  greater  training 
gain  for  the  groups  trained  under  the  240  degree  field  of 
view  (Table  14). 

3.8.1 .2  Emergency  Shiphandling.  Inspection  of  six  rele¬ 
vant  performance  measures  for  leg  2  revealed  four  signifi¬ 
cant  findings  which  are  summarized  in  Table  15.  From 
pretest  to  posttest,  the  groups  trained  with  120-degree  field 
of  view  improved  their  desired  heading  at  data  line  40  by 
4.38  degrees  more  than  the  groups  trained  with  240-degree 
field  of  view  (F  =  10.39;  df  =  1 , 40;  p  <  0.003).  From  pre¬ 
test  to  posttest,  with  regard  to  the  pass-fail  performance 
measure,  seven  subjects  trained  with  the  120-degree  field 
of  view  improved  whereas  only  one  of  the  subjects  trained 
with  the  240-degree  field  of  view  improved  (Fisher; 
p  <  0.02).  For  the  composite  (graphic)  performance 
measure,  the  score  for  die  studentt  trained  with  the  120- 
degree  field  of  view  (574.0)  was  significantly  greater  than 
the  score  for  the  students  trained  with  the  240-degree  field 
of  view  (461.0)  (Mann-Whitney  V;p<0.06).  From  pretest 
to  posttest,  the  groups  trained  with  the  120-degFee  field 
of  view  improved  1.12  degrees  more  than  the  groups 
trained  with  the  240-dsgrae  field  of  view  (F  •  2.95; 
df-  1,40;  p<  0.09). 

Inspection  of  five  relevant  performance  measures  in 
leg  3  reveals  no  significant  findings.  However,  two  other 
nonsignificant  observations  should  be  noted.  First,  the 
following  performance  measures  indicate  slight  negative 
training  gains  (i.e.,  training  losses):  (1)  deviation  from 
channel  centerline,  (2)  deviation  from  desirad  heading, 
and  (3)  daviation  from  cantarlina  at  data  line  58.  Second, 
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HORIZONTAL  FIELD  OF  VIEW 


Figure  1 1 .  Magnitude  of  Training  Gain  for  Horizontal  Field  of  View  Levels  Investigated 


TABLE  13.  TABULATION  OF  GREATER  TRAINING 
GAIN  FOR  HORIZONTAL  FIELD  OF  VIEW  LEVELS 
INVESTIGATED  (LEG  1) 


Performance  Measure 

120 

Degrees 

240 

Degrees 

Deviation  from  centerline 

Deviation  from  recommended  track 

• 

IRT) 

• 

Closest  point  of  approach  (CPA) 

Composite  (centerline  and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (RT  and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (graphic) 

Pats- fail 

• 

TABLE  14.  TABULATION  OF  GREATER  TRAINING 


GAIN  FOR  HORIZONTAL  FIELD  OF  VIEW  LEVELS 
INVESTIGATED  (LEG  4) 

120 

240 

Performance  Measure 

Dagraes 

Degrees 

Deviation  from  centerline 

• 

Deviation  from  recommended  track 
(RT) 

• 

Closest  point  of  approach  (CPA) 

• 

Composite  (centerline  and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (RT  and  CPA) 

• 

Composite  (graphic) 

• 

Pass-fail 

_ _ _ 1 

• 
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TABLE  15.  SUMMARY  PERFORMANCE  MEASURE  DATA  SHEET:  FIELD  OF  VIEW  (LEG  2) 


Parformanca  Measure 

Variable:  Field  of  View 

120  Degrees 

240  Degrees 

Significance 

Deviation  from  desired  heading 

1.17 

0.05 

p<0.09 

Deviation  from  desired  heading  (DL  40) 

2.43 

-1.94 

p<  0.003 

Composite  (graphic) 

574.0 

461.0 

*p<0.06 

Pass-fail 

7/15 

1/23 

•*p<0.02 

*Mann-Whitney  U  Test 
** Fisher  Test 


four  out  of  the  five  performance  measures  indicate  greater 
training  gain  (or  less  training  loss)  for  the  groups  trained 
with  240-degree  field  of  view.  See  Table  16. 

3.8.2  SCREENING  PROCESS  INTERPRETATION.  Find¬ 
ings  for  a  horizontal  field  of  view  indicate  that  each  of  the 
two  fields  investigated  (i.e.,  120  and  240  degrees)  resulted 
in  more  effective  training  under  certain  circumstances.  That 
is,  neither  field  of  view  resulted  in  a  clear-cut  greater 
impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  training;  rather,  each  was 
more  effective  for  certain  segments  of  the  training  and  test 
situation.  Furthermore,  these  apparent  interactive  effects 
appear  to  be  somewhat  independent  of  the  integrated 
shiphandling  or  emergency  shiphandling  situations.  Both 
of  these  situation  categories  showed  preference  for  each 
field  of  view  under  different  circumstances.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  horizontal  field  of  view  is  a  variable  that 
should  receive  careful  consideration  in  the  design  of  a  ship 
bridge  simulator.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  results 


TABLE  16.  TABULATION  OF  GREATER  TRAINING 
GAIN  FOR  HORIZONTAL  FIELD  OF  VIEW  LEVELS 
INVESTIGATED  (LEG  3) 


Performance  Measure 

120 

Degrees 

240 

Dagreet 

Deviation  from  centerline 

• 

Deviation  from  desired  heading 

• 

Deviation  from  centerline  (DL  58) 

• 

Composite  (graphic) 

• 

Pass-fail 

• 

indicate  a  preference  for  the  lower  fidelity  field  of  view 
under  certain  circumstances.  These  findings  are  obviously 
of  substantial  importance  since  (1)  they  may  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  impact  on  the  training  device  cost,  and  (2)  they 
indicate  an  actual  training  effectiveness  preference  for  the 
lower  cost/lower  fidelity  level  under  certain  circumstances. 
Further  investigation  during  subsequent  screening  process 
experiments  is  definitely  warranted  for  this  field  of  view 
variable. 

3.8.3  EXPERIMENTERS'  INTERPRETATION.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  horizontal  field  of  view  in  mariner  simulator- 
based  training  has  been  widely  discussed.  In  this  experiment 
the  integrated  shiphandling  test  scenarios  (leg  1  and  leg  4) 
were  designed  to  be  sensitive  to  this  variable.  The  simulated 
vessel  makes  a  59-degree  turn  in  leg  1  and  a  129-degree 
turn  in  leg  4.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  120-degree  field 
of  view  equates  to  a  visual  scene  spanning  ±60  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  vessel  centerline.  The  criticality  of  this 
variable  in  these  scenarios  is  understandable.  However,  the 
indication  that  more  effective  training  occurs  under  the 
120-degree  field  of  view  in  leg  1  is  initially  startling  since 
the  more  effective  training  would  normally  be  thought  to 
be  equated  to  the  higher  fidelity  (240-degree  field  of  view) 
condition.  One  explanation  of  this  trend  may  be  that  the 
successful  trainee  in  the  leg  1  scenario  develops  his  per¬ 
ceptive  skills  with  regard  to  visual  cues  in  the  geographic 
area  directly  ahead  of  the  vessel.  The  reduced  field  of  view 
prompts  the  trainees  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  this 
geographic  area,  hence,  more  effectively  developing  their 
perceptive  skills  with  regard  to  the  more  critical  visual  cues. 
The  turn  magnitude  (129  degrees)  in  leg  4,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  cause  the  trainees  to  require  information  beyond 
the  120-degree  presentation,  hence,  the  indication  of  great¬ 
er  training  effectiveness  for  the  240-degree  field  of  view. 
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The  rationale  presented  above  for  field  of  view  differences 
may  also  apply  to  the  more  effective  training  observed  in 
leg  2  under  the  120-degree  field  of  view.  The  emergency 
condition  in  leg  2  was  that  of  a  rudder  failure  during  which 
the  deck  officer  would  likely  be  most  concerned  with  the 
heading  of  ownship.  Again,  the  more  narrow  field  of  view 
would  encourage  the  deck  officer  to  focus  his  attention 
ahead  of  ownship  as  opposed  to  dealing  with  information 
abeam.  The  significant  findings  on  three  of  the  four  legs 
in  the  test,  therefore,  can  support  this  interpretation. 
Several  of  the  magnitudes  of  improvement  on  individual 
measures  may  not  be  particularly  of  consequence;  never¬ 
theless,  the  consistency  of  results  obtained  across  several 
measures  does  substantiate  the  (lotential  effectiveness  of 
the  lower  field  of  view.  The  effectiveness  of  field  of  view 
depends  upon  specific  aspects  of  the  training  situation; 
hence,  both  240  and  120  degrees  were  more  effective  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  greater  training  gain  in  selected  scenarios  for  the 
groups  trained  with  the  reduced  horizontal  field  of  view 
may  be  beneficial  for  use  in  training  specific  skills.  It 
adds  creditability  to  the  part-task  training  approach  in 
which  the  student  is  trained  under  limited  scope  simula¬ 
tions  (i.e,,  reduced  fidelity  simulation)  to  promote  the 
development  of  only  certain  specific  skills.  The  student 
then  progresses  from  the  relatively  inexpensive  part-task 
training  device  to  the  full-mission  training  device  where 
he  can  integrate  the  different  skills  which  he  has  acquired 
separately.  Such  an  approach  to  training,  if  utilized  proper¬ 
ly,  has  the  potential  to  provide  more  cost  effective  training 
as  it  allows  the  more  expensive  full-mission  simulator  to  be 
used  primarily  for  those  aspects  of  training  requiring  more 
complete  simulation,  such  as  task  integration.  This  allows 
the  training  facility  to  increase  the  number  of  students  that 
it  can  train  on  its  full-mission  simulator  during  a  given 
training  period  (Miller,  1974;  Lumsdaine,  1960). 

Another  implication  of  this  result  (i.e.,  greater  training  gain 
with  reduced  field  of  view  in  selected  scenarios)  may  be  to 
incorporate  an  adjustable  field  of  view  on  the  full-mission 
simulator.  Such  a  horizontal  field  of  view  could  be  tailored, 
as  appropriate,  to  more  effectively  train  selected  skills 
during  the  training  process.  This  approach  would  be  utilized 
principally  for  increasing  the  training  gain,  the  rate  at  which 
the  student  would  be  trained  to  the  standard  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  This  would  decrease  the  time  required  to  train 
and  hence  increase  the  cost  effectiveness  of  training  for 
certain  objectives.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  exercised  to 
ensure  the  simulator  characteristics  would  be  manipulated 


most  effectively  to  achieve  both  the  intermediate  and 
long-term  training  objectives. 

This  finding  (i.e.,  the  lower  fidelity  is  more  effective  in 
certain  situations),  although  unexpected,  is  logical.  The 
reduced  field  of  view  caused  the  trainees  to  focus  attention 
on  the  important  situation  information,  thus  achieving  a 
greater  training  gain  for  that  particular  situation.  The 
greater  training  effectiveness  of  lower  fidelity  character¬ 
istics  is  a  pioneer  finding,  although  researchers  have  alluded 
to  this  possibility.  It  represents  a  classic  difference  between 
experience  which  is  encumbered  by  all  the  real-world  dis¬ 
tracting  factors  (e.g.,  irrelevant  information),  and  training, 
which  can  focus  on  the  relevant  factors  in  a  structured 
progressive  approach  to  achieve  more  effective  and  efficient 
skill  acquisition.  It  should  be  cautioned  that  the  use  of 
restricted  field  of  view,  or  other  similar  techniques,  to 
enhance  training  should  be  done  only  in  the  context  of  a 
progressive  training  program  that  later  addresses  perform¬ 
ance  under  conditions  of  distracting  information.  That  is, 
for  example,  the  restricted  field  of  view  may  be  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  training  to  shape  deck  officer  behavior  to 
focus  on  the  important  information  ahead  of  own  ship.  It  is 
likely  to  be  necessary,  however,  that  later  stages  of  training 
should  address  the  filtering  of  the  additional  irrelevant 
information  normally  encountered  at  sea  with  a  wider  field 
of  view.  The  later  stages  of  training,  therefore,  should  use 
the  wider  field  of  view.  This  type  of  a  progressive  training 
approach  should  achieve  the  overall  training  objectives  more 
efficiently,  than  always  training  with  the  wider  field  of 
view.  It  builds  the  skills  in  an  effective  progressive  fashion. 

3.9  INSTRUCTOR 

3.9.1  RESULTS.  Variability  in  instruction  was  intended 
to  be  held  constant  through  the  use  of  a  single  instructor 
and  a  highly  structured  course,  as  this  experiment  was 
principally  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  simulator  design 
characteristics  on  mariner  training  effectiveness. 

However,  the  logistics  of  the  experiment  required  the  use 
of  more  than  one  instructor.  Since  it  was  believed  that 
instructor  differences  have  the  potential  to  result  in  high 
variation  of  student  performance,  a  second  instructor  was 
incorporated  into  the  experiment  through  a  balanced 
design,  in  order  to  maintain  the  accountability  of  the 
experimental  effects.  Hence  the  "instructor”  became  an 
independent  variable  at  two  levels,  instructor  "A"  and 
instructor  "B."  The  levels,  however,  were  not  intended  to 
represent  any  particular  characteristic  of  instructor  qualifi¬ 
cations,  both  individuals  being  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
acceptable  shiphandling  and  teaching  experience. 
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The  results  of  the  experiment  have  justified  such  caution 
in  that  the  instructor  variable  was  the  most  critical  of  all 
variables  investigated. 

3.9.1 .1  Integrated  Shjphandling.  Numerous  statistically 
significant  results  were  observed  for  the  instructor  variable 
as  a  result  of  the  integrated  shiphandling  training.  The 
following  results  show  greater  average  improvement  urtder 
instructor  "A"  than  under  instructor  "B." 

•  80.95  feet  closer  toward  the  chattnel  cerrterline  in  teg  1 
from  pretest  to  posttest  (ANOVA;  p  <  0.02). 

•  98.95  feet  closer  towards  the  recommended  track  from 
pretest  to  posttest  in  leg  1  (ANOVA;  p  <  0.03). 

•  A  mean  score  of  62.56  points  higher  for  the  composite 
(mean  distance  from  channei  centerline  and  CPA)  per¬ 
formance  measure  (ANOVA;  p  <  0.08). 

•  A  mean  of  80.57  points  greater  for  the  composite 
(mean  distance  from  recommended  track  and  CPA) 
performance  measure  (ANOVA;  p  <  0.09). 

In  addition  to  the  above  results,  a  relatively  large  percent¬ 
age  of  variance  was  accountable  to  the  instructor  variable 
for  many  of  the  performance  measures.  For  example,  in 
Table  17  using  the  mean  distance  from  recommended  track 
performance  measure,  the  instructor  variable  accounted  for 
10.66  percent  of  the  experimental  variance  in  leg  1;  this  is 
more  than  that  of  all  other  variables  combined  for  that  leg. 
Likewise,  in  leg  4  the  instructor  variable  accounted  for 
15.85  percent  of  the  experimental  variance  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that  of  all  other  variables  combined. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  experimental  variables  account 
for  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  experi¬ 
mental  variance.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  this  screening 
design  in  which  multiple  variables  are  simultaneously 
manipulated,  resulting  in  the  presence  of  numerous  inter¬ 
action  effects  and  adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  scenario 
situations.  The  identification  of  the  variances  associated 
with  these  interaction  effects  requires  the  conduct  of 
additional  experiments.  The  exploratory  nature  of  the 
screening  process  recognizes  and  compensates  for  the 
infeasibility  of  identifying  all  sources  of  variance  (see 
Appendix  F). 

3.9.1 .2  EmergeiKy  Shiphandling.  There  were  two  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  findings  as  a  result  of  the  emergency  ship¬ 
handling  training.  In  leg  2,  based  on  the  pass-fail  perform¬ 
ance  measure,  6  of  the  subjects  trained  by  instructor  "B" 


TABLE  17.  PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE 
FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES  - 
INTEGRATED  SHIPHANOLING 
PM:  Mean  distance  from  recommended  track  (RT) 


Leg  1 

RT 

Leg  4 

RT 

F 

10.66 

F 

15.85 

C 

3.36 

C 

1.65 

E 

2.16 

E 

0.28 

D 

0.04 

D 

0.07 

A 

0.01 

B 

0.05 

B 

0.00 

A 

0.01 

A  Target  maneuverability 

B  Color  visual  scene 

C  Feedback  methodology 

D  Time  of  day 

E  Field  of  view 

F  Instructor 


improved  whereas  2  of  the  subjects  trained  by  instructor 
“A"  improved  (Fisher;  p  <  0.10).  In  leg  3,  from  pretest  to 
posttest,  the  groups  trained  by  instructor  "B”  were  54.68 
feet  farther  away  from  the  channel  centerline  than  the 
groups  trained  by  instructor  "A"  (ANOVA;  p  <  0.06). 
Degradation  of  performance  in  leg  3  is  discussed  in 
Section  3.5. 

3.9.2  SCREENING  INTERPRETATION.  The  resulte  of 
this  screening  experiment  indicate  that  the  instructor  is  an 
extremely  important  variable  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  simulator -based  training  program.  The  importance 
of  a  well  qualified  instructor  and  other  intangible  training 
program  aspects  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  (Caro, 
1973;  Charles,  1976).  The  instructor  was,  by  far,  the  most 
important  variable  investigated  in  this  experiment.  That  is, 
the  instructor  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training  program.  The  results  show  that  both  in¬ 
structor  "A"  and  instructor  "B"  excelled  in  certain  re¬ 
spects.  Since  no  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  instructors  for  experimental  purposes,  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  instructor  characteristics  are  inappropriate 
at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  the  results  indicate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  instructor  to  the  simulator -based  training 
system.  This  variable  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  in 
subsequent  experiments  of  the  screening  process. 
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3.93  EXPERIMENTERS'  INTERPRETATION.  The 
apparently  greater  training  gain  for  the  groups  trained  by 
instmctor  "A"  in  integrated  shiphandling  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicate  that  instructor  "A"  was  the  better  instructor. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  experimental  results  verify  that 
both  instructors  were  effective.  However,  examination  of 
the  correlation  coefficients  between  pretest  and  posttest 
scores  for  the  experimental  groups  reveals  a  significant 
number  of  negative  correlations.  A  negative  correlation 
coefficient  indicates  that  those  students  who  scored  lowest 
on  the  pretest  scored  highest  on  the  posttest.  This  is 
independent  of  training  gain  or  loss.  Further  analysis 
revealed  that  instructor  "B"  training  groups  showed  a 
higher  percentage  of  negative  correlation  coefficients  than 
those  of  instructor  "A"  (Table  18).  This  could  indicate  a 
difference  in  instructional  strategy.  Instructor  "B"  may 
have  focused  his  attention  on  the  training  needs  of  the 
students  entering  with  the  least  skills  (as  evidenced  by 
pretest  performance)  while  comparatively  neglecting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  "finesse"  in  those  students  already  possessing 


TABLE  18.  PRETEST/POSTTEST  SPEARMAN 
CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
PM:  Mean  Distance  from  Channel  Centerline 


Lag  1 

Group 

Instructor  "A" 

Group 

Instructor  "B" 

8 

-0.02 

6 

-0.51 

5 

-0.41 

4 

-0.41 

7 

-fO.57 

1 

-0.41 

2 

+0.85 

3 

-0.16 

7  =  Q2A 

7  =  0.37 

a  =  0.56 

a  =  0.15 

Leg  2 

8 

-0.03 

6 

-0.09 

5 

+0.74 

4 

-0.51 

7 

+0.68 

1 

-0.37 

2 

-0.09 

3 

-0.66 

7  =  0.33 

7  =-0.41 

a  =  0.44 

_ _ 

a  =  0.24 

a  higher  level  of  basic  shiphandling  skills  when  entering  the 
course.  As  a  result,  instructor  "B"  was  probably  more 
effective  in  raising  the  students  in  the  lower  portion  of  his 
class  (as  measured  on  the  pretest)  above  a  minimum  pro¬ 
ficiency  level  than  instructor  "A."  This  may  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  concept  if  the  principal  thrust  of  mariner  simulator- 
based  training  is  to  improve  the  minimum  acceptable 
proficiency  levels  for  licensed  deck  officers.  In  summary, 
therefore,  these  findings  show  that  the  instructors  differed, 
but  they  do  not  provide  conducive  information  regarding 
the  desirability  of  specific  instructor  characteristics  for 
deck  officer  training. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  the  instructor  variable 
does  not  appear  as  pronounced  in  the  emergency  ship¬ 
handling  legs  as  it  was  in  the  integrated  shiphandling  legs. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  instructor  variable 
is  less  important  in  emergency  shiphandling.  No  effort 
was  made  to  select  the  two  instructors  to  represent  two 
distinct  levels  of  the  instructor  variable.  lmFX>rtant  charac¬ 
teristics  that  reflect  the  instructor's  ability  to  train  the 
proper  procedural  response  associated  with  emergency 
shiphandling  may  not  have  differed  between  instructors. 
In  order  to  gain  better  understanding  of  the  instructor 
variable  with  regard  to  emergency  shiphandling  skills, 
additional  investigations  are  required. 

The  instructor  was  included  as  a  variable  in  this  experiment 
out  of  necessity  rather  than  as  an  objective  to  investigate 
the  impact  of  the  instructor  on  training  effectiveness.  The 
training  literature  generally  supports  the  notion  that  the 
instructor  may  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  any  training  program,  despite  the  aids  provided  for 
his  use.  The  simulator,  of  course,  is  merely  an  aid  to  the 
instructor  conducting  the  training  program.  Hence,  the 
overwhelming  impact  of  the  instructor,  more  so  than  that 
of  any  other  characteristics  investigated,  is  not  unexpected. 
Relatively  little,  however,  can  be  said  about  those  charac¬ 
teristics  that  result  in  an  effective  instructor  since  this 
experiment  was  not  designed  to  investigate  them.  Some 
information  is  available  from  the  research  literature;  a 
brief  summary  of  instructor  attributes  is  presented  in 
Appendix  L.  A  summary  of  instructor  characteristics  for 
deck  officer  training  is  presented  below. 

In  the  research  literature,  three  primary  categories  of 
characteristics  have  been  associated  with  effective  instruc¬ 
tors.  These  ar^  '1)  expertise  in  the  subject  matter  area 
being  addressed  (e.g.,  shiphandling  expertise),  (2)  exper¬ 
tise  in  teaching  (i.e.,  instructional  expertise),  and  (3) 
acceptability  to  the  trainees  (e.g.,  a  licensed  deck  officer). 
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An  instructor  having  appropriate  qualifications  in  each  of 
these  categories  is  likely  to  be  an  effective  instructor.  The 
first  and  second  categories  are  relatively  straightforward. 
That  is,  the  instructor  should  have  expertise  in  the  subject 
matter  he  is  teaching,  for  example  shiphandling,  to  the 
level  required  for  the  particular  course.  That  level  will 
usually  be  substantially  beyond  the  skill  level  standards 
expected  as  output  characteristics  of  the  trainees  success¬ 
fully  completing  the  course.  The  necessary  level  of 
expertise  by  the  instructor  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
factors  including  depth  of  expertise  In  a  particular  area 
as  well  as  breadth  of  expertise.  The  expertise  is  required 
for  demonstration  to  the  trainees,  for  adequate  explanation 
to  the  trainees,  and  for  the  development  of  appropriate 
analogies  (i.e.,  examples)  to  assist  their  understanding. 
The  requisite  level  of  expertise  will  ensure  that  the  instruc¬ 
tor  can,  in  fact,  impart  the  necessary  information  to  the 
trainees  in  a  meaningful  and  effective  manner.  It  should 
be  noted  that  shiphandling  expertise  does  not  necessari'y 
require  a  license.  Furthermore,  the  level  of  expertise 
would  definitely  depend  on  the  level  of  the  trainees. 

The  level  of  expertise  as  an  instructor  should  be  viewed  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  for  subject  matter  (e.g.,  ship- 
handling).  That  is,  not  only  must  the  effective  instructor 
know  the  material  and  possess  the  necessary  shiphandling 
skills  to  conduct  an  effective  training  process,  but  he 
must  also  know  how  to  train  effectively.  He  must  under¬ 
stand  and  apply  effective  training  methodology  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  training  process.  This  is  particularly  important  if  he 
is  provided  with  a  variety  of  training  aids,  such  as  a  simu¬ 
lator.  These  are  expected  to  increase  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  training;  they  may,  however,  decrease  the  cost  effective¬ 
ness  if  not  used  appropriately.  As  was  noted  above  regard¬ 
ing  subject  matter  expertise,  the  level  of  instructional 
expertise  can  vary  with  the  level  of  the  students  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of  the  training  system  and  the  training  situa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  these  must  be  carefully  determined  in 
selecting  and  preparing  the  instructor.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  area  of  instructional  expertise  is  generally  over¬ 
looked  when  selecting  an  instructor.  It  is  expected  that 
an  individual  having  operational  expertise  will  also  be  an 
effective  instructor.  An  effective  instructor  would  be  one 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  and/or  instruction  in 
the  methodologies  and  skills  of  conducting  an  effective 
training  process.  Hence,  this  category  of  characteristics 
must  receive  careful  consideration  in  the  selection  of  an 
instructor  and  in  the  development  of  training  system 
acceptance  criteria. 


The  third  category,  acceptability  to  trainees,  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  level  of  rapport  witfi  the  students.  The 
acceptability  of  an  instructor  does  not  depend  upon  any 
particular  qualifications  although  holding  a  deck  officer's 
license  of  an  appropriate  level  would  certainly  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  gaining  the  acceptance  of  the  trainees.  Generally 
speaking,  instructors  holding  a  deck  officer's  license  would 
more  likely  be  acceptable  to  the  trainees  than  nonlicensed 
instructors.  Likewise,  an  instructor  holding  a  master's  | 

license  would  be  more  acceptable  to  master's  level  trainees 
than  an  instructor  holding  only  a  3rd  mate's  license.  Never-  j 

theless,  holding  a  license  and  the  level  of  that  license  would  | 

not  ensure  acceptability  of  the  instructor  by  the  trainees.  | 

Nor  would  the  absence  of  a  deck  officer's  license  neces¬ 
sarily  result  in  unacceptability  of  the  instructor  by  the 
trainees.  This  is  a  complex  category  and  one  that  is  often 
dependent  upon  the  personality  aspects  of  the  individual 
instructor  along  with  his  background  experience,  etc. 

The  above  three  categories  of  characteristics  pertain  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  instructor.  The  effectiveness  of  the  instructor  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  specificity  of  the  training 
objectives  he  Is  to  achieve,  the  materials  he  is  provided 
which  assist  him  in  directing  the  training  process  and  which 
provide  him  the  necessary  Information  for  its  conduct,  and 
the  tools  at  his  disposal  to  provide  feedback  information,  | 

illustrate  relationships,  etc.  These  nonsimulator  training  ' 

program  characteristics  directly  impact  the  effectiveness  of  | 

the  instructor  conducting  the  training  process.  They  too  j 

must  be  adequately  specified  and  included  In  the  training  j 

system  design  to  augment  the  instructor  in  achieving  an  j 

effective  training  process.  The  discussion  regarding  the  | 

feedback  methodology  characteristic  investigated  in  this  ] 

experiment  directly  addresses  training  assistance  technology 
in  support  of  the  instructor.  In  addition  to  this  technology, 
the  sr>ecificity  of  the  training  objectives,  the  adequacy  in 
detail  level  of  the  training  curriculum  material  developed 
(e.g.,  instructor's  guide,  student  handout  material),  class¬ 
room  visual  aids  (e.g.,  slides),  and  the  direction  given  to  the 
training  program  (e.g.,  bring  all  deck  officers  up  to  a 
minimal  skill  level  versus  increase  the  skill  level  of  all  deck 
officers)  are  elements  of  the  nonsimulator-related  aspects 
of  the  training  system  that  are  closely  integrated  with  the 
instructor's  effectiveness. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  should  give  careful  consideration  to 
several  issues  in  the  development  of  the  training  system 
acceptance  criteria  as  pertains  to  the  instructor.  These 
issues  are  summarized  below. 
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*  The  instructor  should  have  a  minimum  level  of  expertise 
in  shiphandling.  This  would  ensuic  that  the  instructor 
has  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  to  conduct  an  affec¬ 
tive  training  program.  This  requirantent  should  be 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  training  system  acceptartce 
criteria. 

*  The  instructor  should  exceed  a  mininnum  level  of  exper¬ 
tise  in  instructional  skills.  This  requiranMnt  will  be 
more  difficult  to  specify  than  that  of  expertise  in  dtip- 
handling.  Nevertheless,  it  does  represent  an  irrtportarn 
area  of  instructor  characteristics  and  should  be  included 
as  part  of  the  training  system  acceptance  criteria.  The 
minimal  standards  could  be  based  upon  (1)  some  form^ 
or  informal  training  of  the  instructors  in  how  to  cocKkict 
an  effective  training  process,  (2)  experience  by  the 
instructors  in  training,  (3)  observation  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and/or  (4)  testing  of  their  knowledge  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  an  effective  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  it  should  be  included  in  the  standards. 

*  Training  system  acceptance  criteria  should  not  address 
the  acceptability  of  an  instructor  to  the  trainees.  The 
acceptability  of  an  instructor  is  a  secondary  aspect 
impacting  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  process.  If 
the  instructor  possesses  expertise  in  both  shiphandling 
and  instructional  methodologies,  he  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  trainees.  Exceptions  will,  of  course, 
occur;  these  can  be  left  to  the  individual  training  institu¬ 
tion  to  handle. 

*  The  training  program  should  be  appropriately  structured 
with  sufficient  information  and  supporting  materials 
provided  to  the  instructor.  That  is,  detailed  training 
objectives  should  be  specified  along  with  detailed  topic 
outlines  for  each  hour  of  the  training  program.  These 
should  identify  the  issues  to  be  presented  and  discussed 
by  the  instructor,  relevant  points  to  bring  out,  support¬ 
ing  information,  exercises,  etc.  Much  of  the  information 
should  be  obtained  in  an  instructor's  guide.  Appropriate 
supporting  information  should  be  developed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  trainees  to  provide  them  with  additional 
background  information.  This  type  of  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  would  standardize  the  training  program  across  the 
instructors  and  would  provide  a  high  probability  of 
successfully  achieving  the  training  objectives  if  followed 
by  the  instructor. 

*  A  variety  of  tools  is  available  for  use  by  the  instructor  in 
the  conduct  of  an  effective  training  process.  The  use  of 
these  tools  should  be  taken  into  account  during  the 


development  of  the  training  program  structure.  The 
instructor  would  use  the  tools  to  conduct  the  training 
process  according  to  the  training  program's  structure, 
sikJ  to  ensure  that  the  training  objectives  are  met  within 
tfw  time  period  available.  The  tools  might  consist  of 
feedback  displays  to  present  information  to  the  trainee, 
performance  measures  to  indicate  how  well  the  trainee 
is  doing  with  regard  to  achievement  of  various  skills, 
information  summaries  to  be  given  to  the  trainees, 
monitoring  capabilities  for  the  instructor  to  observe 
details  of  trainee  performance  and  each  exercise,  and 
capabilities  to  enable  the  instructor  to  tailor  exercises 
to  the  needs  of  particular  students. 

The  feedback  display  investigated  during  this  experiment 
is  a  limited  example  of  the  tools  to  be  used  by  the  instruc¬ 
tor  during  the  conduct  of  training.  The  discussion  of  the 
results  found  regarding  this  variable  should  be  looked  at, 
along  with  the  discussion  of  training  assistance  technology 
found  in  Appendix  M.  The  tools  and  other  supporting 
training  system  characteristics  augment  the  instructor  quali¬ 
fications  to  achieve  an  effective  training  process. 

The  instructional  capabilities  and  tools  to  support  the 
instructor  should  be  built  into  each  training  system.  In¬ 
structor  qualifications  (i.e.,  expertise  and  acceptability) 
should  be  as  high  as  possible,  thus  ensuring  a  more  effective 
training  process.  Minimum  instructor  qualifications  cannot 
be  recommended  at  this  time  since  the  relevant  information 
is  not  available  pertaining  to  deck  officer  training.  However, 
as  noted  above,  the  two  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  instructor  are  the  expertise  in  shiphandling  and  the 
expertise  in  teaching.  From  the  standpoint  of  training 
system  acceptance  criteria  to  approve  simulator -based 
training  programs,  it  behooves  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 
address  these  two  aspects  of  expwrtise  as  a  minimal  instruc¬ 
tor  requirement. 

3.10  BRIDGE  CONFIGURATION 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.2.3,  the  bridge  configuration 
variable  was  investigated  separately  from  the  main  screening 
experiment.  This  was  accomplished  by  conducting  the 
master/chief  mate  training  program  for  a  control  group 
(experimental  design  "B"). 

It  should  be  noted  that  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
qualified  instructors  for  this  training  experiment,  several 
instructors  were  prepared  for  the  program.  This  difficulty 
is  attributable  to  the  nature  of  CAORF  as  a  research  facil¬ 
ity,  not  a  training  facility.  Since  CAORF  conducts  limited 
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training  research,  instructors  are  drawn  from  a  pool  of 
active  mariners  on  an  as-needed  basis.  The  schedules  of 
these  individuals  are  not  amenable  to  a  9-week  program. 
In  experimental  design  "A,"  two  instructors  were  used  as 
part  of  the  experimental  design.  This  allows  for  the  "con¬ 
trol''  of  the  instructor  effect  on  the  other  five  variables. 
In  addition,  it  allows  for  the  measurement  of  the  effect 
attributable  to  the  instructor  variable  itself.  For  experi¬ 
mental  design  "B,"  a  third  instructor  was  required  due  to 
the  aformentioned  schedule  conflicts.  Since  significant 
results  were  expected  in  favor  of  the  full  bridge  over  the 
reduced  bridge,  an  instructor  who  was  viewed  as  CAORF's 
most  qualified  instructor  was  utili2ed  for  the  reduced 
bridge  group.  Therefore,  the  rationale  could  be  advanced 
that  the  uncontrolled  instructor  variable  in  experimental 
design  "B"  did  not  contribute  to  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  full  bridge  since  the  more  qualified  instructor  was  on 
the  reduced  bridge  and  not  the  full  bridge.  However,  since 
few  differences  were  observed  between  the  full  bridge 
group  and  the  reduced  bridge  group,  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  equivalent  performance  may  be  the  result  of 
the  uncontrolled  instructor  variable  in  lieu  of  the  effect  of 
the  bridge  configuration  variable. 

3.10.1  RESULTS.  For  the  integrated  shiphandling  train¬ 
ing,  few  statistically  significant  results  were  observed  for 
the  bridge  configuration  variable.  The  group  trained  on  the 
full  bridge  had  a  mean  CPA  of  234.33  feet  in  leg  4,  whereas 
the  group  trained  on  the  reduced  bridge  had  a  mean  CPA  of 
157.52  feet  (t  -  1 .566;  p  <  0.10). 

For  the  emergency  shiphandling  training,  the  mean  heading 
deviation  from  the  channel  centerline  for  the  group  trained 
on  the  full  bridge  increased  by  4.8  degrees  at  data  line  40 
(leg  2)  after  training,  while  the  group  trained  on  the  re¬ 
duced  bridge  had  an  increase  of  only  0.1  degree  in  head  .ng 
deviation  (t  •  2.129;  p  <  0.05)  after  training. 

3.10.2  SCREENING  INTERPRETATION.  The  obtained 
results  show  few  n-aasurable  differences  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training  program  as  administered  on  the  full  bridge 
versus  the  reduced  bridge.  This  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
factors,  including:  (1)  simulator  fidelity  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  full  bridge  and  reduced  bridge  do  not  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  training;  (2)  the 
reduced  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  cockpit  bridge  design,  may 
simply  be  an  effective  operational  bridge  design  resulting 
in  better  performance,  and  (3)  a  well  qualified  instructor 
may  have  effectively  compensated  for  the  reduced  bridge 
simulator  capabilities.  The  small  number  of  significant 
findings,  in  this  case,  would  appear  to  warrant  further 


research  since  the  bridges  differed  in  a  wide  variety  of 
aspects.  That  is,  further  investigation  in  the  screening 
process  is  warranted  due  to  the  substantial  differences 
between  the  two  bridge  designs  (e.g.,  visual  scene)  and 
the  lack  of  findings  during  this  experiment.  The  extent 
to  which  each  of  the  three  factors  noted  above  contributed 
to  this  lack  of  difference  should  be  delineated  in  future 
screening  experiments. 

3.10.3  EXPERIMENTER'S  INTERPRETATION.  The 

project  team  believes  that  in  this  experiment  the  lack  of 
differences  between  the  effectiveness  of  training  on  the 
full  bridge  configuration  and  the  reduced  bridge  configura¬ 
tion  was  due  primarily  to  the  high  quality  of  instruction 
provided  by  the  particular  instructor  who  was  utilized 
with  the  reduced  bridge  group.  The  researchers  believe 
that  this  observation  re-enforces  the  primary  finding  of 
this  screening  experiment  that  the  instructor  is  the  most 
critical  element  of  a  simulator-based  training  system  and 
that  he  can  compensate  for  some  inadequacies  in  the 
simulator  design.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  fidelity  of 
the  simulator  design  should  be  down-played;  only  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  instructor  should  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  during  the  design  of  the  simulator-based 
training  system. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  low  fidelity  bridge  configura¬ 
tion  may  create  motivational  problems  for  the  students 
who  may  question  in  their  own  minds  whether  or  not 
training  on  the  device  will  transfer  to  the  real  world.  The 
instructor  utilized  in  this  experiment  for  the  reduced 
bridge  group  was  apparently  able  to  overcome  this  problem. 
However,  based  on  informal  discussions  with  a  number  of 
trainees  (some  of  which  were  in  the  reduced  bridge  group; 
others  were  not),  there  appears  to  be  indications  that 
student  motivation  may  be  a  potential  problem  when  low 
fidelity  bridge  environments  are  employed. 

3.11  SUMMARY 

The  results  obtained  from  this  initial  experiment  of  the 
screening  process  should  be  viewed  as  extremely  tentative 
regarding  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  different  levels 
of  each  simulator  characteristic  investigated.  That  is, 
although  differences  have  been  found  between  day  and 
night,  120-degree  versus  240-degree  fields  of  view,  etc., 
the  results  are,  at  this  stage,  by  no  means  conclusive. 
Rather,  they  indicate  that  there  is  reason  to  continue  the 
research  in  depth,  focused  on  the  highest  priority  charac¬ 
teristics.  Nevertheless,  some  generalizations  can  be  made 
regarding  each  of  the  characteristics  investigated;  these  are 
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discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  An  important  generaliza¬ 
tion  may  be  made  regarding  simulator  design  characteristics 
on  the  basis  of  the  overall  set  of  results  obtained  by  this 
experiment.  The  data  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
simulator/training  device  can  be  cost  effectively  designed 
on  the  basis  of  a  structured  subjective  training  analysis. 

The  simulators  in  use  today  for  deck  officer  training  have 
been  designed  as  a  result  of  two  factors:  (1)  the  cost  and 
feasibility  of  technology  to  generate  the  visual  scene,  etc.; 
and  (2)  subjective  appreciation  for  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  information  that  the  mariner  uses  in  achieving  his 
operational  objectives.  Each  simulator  in  use  today  differs 
widely  from  the  other  simulators  with  regard  to  their  spe¬ 
cific  characteristics.  Similarly,  they  also  differ  substantially 
with  regard  to  the  training  objectives  they  address  during 
their  training  programs.  It  appears  that  the  simulator  was 
designed  initially,  and  then  its  appropriate  application  in 
training  was  determined.  For  example,  Port  Revel  obviously 
lacks  the  full  bridge  atmosphere;  hence,  the  staff  does  not 
address  team  training  but  rather  addresses  detailed  aspects 
of  shiphandling  (e.g.,  bank  effects,  shallow  water  effects). 
By  so  doing,  they  train  in  those  areas  for  which  their 
training  facility  is  strongest  and  do  not  attempt  to  train 
in  those  areas  for  which  their  facility  would  likely  be 
inadequate.  A  similar  rationale  appears  to  hold  true  for 
most  training  facilities.  That  is,  the  simulator  came  first; 
and  then,  based  on  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  train- 
inr  objectives  and  training  programs  were  developed. 
Aunough  this  approach  is  backwards  from  the  standpoint 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  first  define  the  training  objec¬ 
tives,  it  may  nevertheless  result  in  effective  training.  Ideally, 
training  objectives  would  be  developed  initially,  and  then 
the  remainder  of  the  training  system  would  be  developed  to 
most  cost  effectively  meet  those  objectives.  Regardless  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  resultant  training  programs  were 
developed,  however,  either  approach  would  achieve  mean¬ 
ingful  and  effective  training. 

The  design  of  the  currently  existing  simulators  was  based 
largely  on  subjective  evaluation  to  determine  the  necessary 
information,  and  its  requisite  level  of  fidelity,  for  conduct¬ 
ing  certain  aspects  of  training.  In  many  cases,  the  level  of 
fidelity  of  particular  characteristics  is  purely  a  function  of 
the  technology  used  in  the  simulator.  Objective  data  regard¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  particular  simulator  characteristics 
would  likely  have  the  greatest  validity  in  determining  the 
necessary  simulator  design  to  meet  specific  training  objec¬ 
tives.  That,  of  course,  was  the  purpose  of  this  Phase  2 


experintent.  However,  the  cost  in  both  time  and  dollars 
to  conduct  comprehensive  and  thorough  research  in  the 
training  area  is  prohibitive  and  well  beyond  the  scope  of 
what  can  reasonably  be  accomplished.  Of  substantial 
importance,  therefore,  is  the  observation  that  the  majority 
of  findings  regarding  the  six  characteristics  investigated 
were  expected  and  predictable.  That  is,  thorough  analysis 
by  training  experts  would  likely  have  led  to  the  same 
conclusions  reached  during  this  experiment,  regarding  the 
characteristics  investigated. 


The  structured  training  analysis  should  begin  with  a  task 
analysis,  identification  of  knowledge  and  skill  require¬ 
ments,  identification  of  trainee  input  characteristics,  and 
the  resultant  development  of  the  specific  set  of  training 
objectives  to  be  achieved  in  the  training  program  (see  the 
Phase  1  report  for  a  thorough  discussion  —  Hammell  et  al., 
1980b).  If  this  is  accomplished  at  a  highly  detailed  level, 
it  is  likely  that  the  simulator  requirements  necessary  to 
achieve  those  training  objectives  would  in  fact  be  ade¬ 
quately  identified.  For  example,  if  the  issue  concerns  the 
horizontal  field  of  view  that  should  be  specified  for  a 
particular  simulator  (e.g.,  120  versus  240  degrees),  the 
analysis  would  identify  those  training  objectives  (e.g., 
skills)  that  would  and  would  not  be  achieved  under  the 
two  differing  fields  of  view.  If  one  of  the  objectives  was 
to  train  the  individuals  to  initiate  turns  in  a  restricted 
waterway  on  the  basis  of  aids  to  navigation,  the  240-degree 
field  of  view  would  likely  be  required  for  much  of  this 
training  since  turn  initiation  would  often  occur  when  a 
particular  aid  is  abeam  of  ownship.  The  data  collected  in 
this  experiment  would  support  such  an  analytical  approach 
as  likely  achieving  valid  conclusions.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  most  simulator  designs  represent  a  compromise  from 
a  training  standpoint;  some  of  the  desired  training  objec¬ 
tives  are  readily  achieved  while  others  would  not  be 
achieved  as  cost  effectively  as  desired.)  The  highly  struc¬ 
tured,  subjective  design  of  the  simulator,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  be  successful  in  achieving  an  acceptable  level  of 
cost  effectiveness. 


The  results  of  this  experiment  suggest  that  the  highly 
structured  training  analysis  approach  to  the  design  of  the 
training  system  (i.e.,  including  the  training  simulator/ 
training  device)  is  appropriate  for  deck  officer  training. 
Resultant  simulator  designs  are  likely  to  be  highly  effective 
for  the  particular  seU  of  training  objectives  that  would  be 
addressed.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  subjective  analysis 
should  replace  objective  research  data.  Rather,  the  training 
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analysis  should  be  looked  at  as  the  tool  with  which  to 
develop  the  operational  simulators  while  objective  re¬ 
search  should  be  conducted  continuously,  although  on  a 
limited  basis.  The  objective  research  should  provide  the 
benchmarks  from  which  the  training  analysis  structure  and 
rationale  would  be  extended.  This  conclusion  is  extremely 
important  in  that  it  directly  supports  the  validity  of  the 
current  approach  to  simulator  design. 


Similarly,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
could  develop  adequate  simulator  design  standards  for  use 
as  part  of  training  system  acceptance  criteria,  based  on  a 
rigorous  training  analysis.  These  could  be  developed  for  all 
simulator/training  system  characteristics,  drawing  upon 
mariner  and  training  experts  to  develop  the  standards  based 
on  their  best  judgments. 
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SECTION  4 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


4.1  SIMULATOR  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine 
the  impact  of  certain  simulator/training  system  character¬ 
istics  on  the  effectiveness  of  deck  officer  training.  Six 
simulator/training  system  characteristics  were  selected  for 
investigation  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  and  potential  impact 
on  training  effectiveness  (e.g.,  horizontal  field  of  view). 
Additionally,  two  vastly  different  overall  bridge  configura¬ 
tions  were  also  investigated.  This  relatively  large  number  of 
characteristics  would  require  a  massive  training  experirrtent 
to  thoroughly  determine  their  impact  on  training  effective¬ 
ness.  A  screening  process  approach,  therefore,  was  decided 
upon  to  reduce  the  overall  investigation  to  a  manageable 
size  within  the  resources  available.  This  approach  necessi¬ 
tates  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  characteristics  initially  and  then  to  narrow  the  investi¬ 
gation  to  focus  only  on  those  important  characteristics 
while  ignoring  the  less  important.  The  initial  experient  of 
the  screening  process  is  the  subject  of  this  report.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  initial  experiment  is  not  to  exhaustively  analyze 
the  characteristics  investigated  but  rather  to  identify  the 
most  important  characteristics  for  more  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  in  subsequent  experiments.  The  objective  of  this 
experiment,  therefore,  was  to  prioritize  the  six  simulator/ 
training  system  characteristics  for  subsequent  investigation. 
Additionally,  the  experiment  sought  to  make  an  initial 
investigation  of  the  impact  of  vastly  different  simulator 
configurations  on  the  effectiveness  of  training. 

The  objective  of  this  experiment  in  the  screening  process 
has  been  met;  the  priority  ranking  of  the  investigated 
characteristics  are  presented  below.  They  represent  a 
careful  analysis  of  all  the  available  information,  including 
the  statistical  tests,  observations  by  the  instructors  and 
experimenters,  and  interpretation  by  the  experimenters. 
Since  the  requisite  follow-on  experiments  in  the  screening 
process  will  not  be  conducted  due  to  a  change  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard's  timetable  for  implementing  the  results,  it 
was  determined  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  straightforward 
objectives  of  this  initial  experiment  to  provide  some  insight 


into  the  value  of  the  six  characteristics  investigated  and  that 
of  the  simulator  configurations.  These  additional  conclu¬ 
sions  are  based  on  extended  interpretation  by  the  experi¬ 
menters.  For  the  most  part,  the  data  do  not  fully  support 
the  conclusions  reached;  rather,  the  data,  together  with  the 
observations,  etc.,  suppor*  the  identification  of  trends 
regarding  the  different  characteristics.  The  trends  identified 
are  certainly  inconclusive  at  this  time.  Furthermore,  alter¬ 
native  explanations  are  plausible  regarding  many  of  the 
findings.  Some  of  these  alternative  explanations  have  been 
reijorted  in  the  text.  Nevertheless,  the  extended  interpreta¬ 
tions  by  the  experimenters  are  included  in  this  report  so  as 
to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  meaningful  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  interested  user  and  developer  of  simulator-based 
training  systems  for  deck  officers. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  experiment  are  intended  to 
provide  information  from  which  decisions  will  be  made  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Maritime  Administration. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  the  final  answer  regarding 
particular  decisions.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  act  as  a 
primary  source  of  information  to  assist  in  making  the 
appropriate  decisions.  Hence,  this  information  must  be 
carefully  analyzed  and  used  with  regard  to  each  particular 
issue  as  it  arises.  The  information  generated  during  this 
experiment  represents  a  pioneering  effort  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  objective  data  to  support  the  design  of  simulator- 
based  training  systems  in  the  maritime  industry. 

4.1.1  RANKING  OF  TRAINING  SYSTEM  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS.  The  prioritization  of  the  simulator/training 
system  characteristics  and  the  bridge  configurations  was 
based  on  analysis  of  a  variety  of  performance  measures 
and  subjective  information  collected  during  the  experiment. 
The  conclusions  reached  placed  the  various  characteristics 
into  three  categories,  indicating  their  importance  for 
further  investigation  (see  Table  19).  The  priority  I  charac¬ 
teristics  are  those  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  training,  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  of  this  experiment.  These  should  be  investigated 
in  the  next  experiment  of  the  screening  process.  The  three 
variables  identified  (i.e.,  instructor,  horizontal  field  of  view. 
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TABLE  19.  RANKING  OF  TRAINING  SYSTEM 
CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 
(DECREASING  PRIORITY  CATEGORIES) 


Priority  I 
Instructor 

Horizontal  field  of  view 
Feedback  methodology 

Priority  II 
Time  of  day 
Target  maneuverability 
Color  visual  scene 

Priority  III 

Bridge  configuration 


and  feedback  methodology)  should  be  integrated  into  a 
single  experiment  for  in-depth  investigation  to  determine 
their  specific  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  training. 
Furthermore,  these  three  characteristics  should  serve  as 
primary  candidates  for  inclusion  in  design  standards  for 
training  system  acceptance  criteria.  The  appropriate  mini¬ 
mum  standards  regarding  each  of  these  would  have  to  be 
determined  from  the  subsequent  experiments  of  the  screen¬ 
ing  process. 

The  three  characteristics  in  the  priority  I  category  can  be 
further  reduced  to  two  characteristics.  The  instructor  and 
feedback  methodology  actually,  at  this  stage,  represent  the 
nonsimulator  related  aspects  of  the  training  system.  That  is, 
the  feedback  methodology  is  a  tool  closely  integrated  with 
the  instructor;  it  acts  to  directly  agument  the  instructor  in 
conducting  the  training  process.  Additionally,  a  variety  of 
other  training  assistance  technology  capabilities  should  be 
aligned  with  that  of  the  feedback  methodology  in  augment¬ 
ing  the  instructor  in  conducting  his  functions.  Hence,  these 
two  characteristics  of  the  training  system  are  dosely 
integrated  and  may  be  considered  together  in  future 
investigation. 

The  priority  1 1  characteristics  were  deemed  as  important  in 
the  design  of  the  ship  bridge/shiphandling  simulator  prior 
to  the  start  of  this  Phase  2  experiment.  The  results  obtained 
during  this  experiment  generally  support  the  importance  of 
these  characteristics  in  the  design  of  the  simulator/training 
system.  They  have  been  determined,  however,  to  be  of 
relatively  less  importance  that  those  in  the  priority  I 
category.  Hence,  their  fuller  investigation  should  follow 
that  of  the  characteristics  in  the  priority  I  category. 


The  bridge  configurations  have  been  allocated  to  a  priority 
III  category.  As  indicated  in  the  discussion  section,  the 
results  do  not  show  many  differences  on  the  impact  of 
training  of  these  vastly  different  bridge  configurations. 
Due  to  the  wide  variety  of  differir^  characteristics  be¬ 
tween  the  two  configurations  investigated,  the  reasons 
for  the  results  are  indeterminate  from  the  data  collected 
in  this  experiment.  Several  rationales  for  these  findings 
are  proposed  in  the  discussion.  The  investigation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  bridge  configurations  should  be  undertaken  only 
after  a  fuller  investigation  of  specific  characteristics  is 
made  (e.g.,  priority  I  and  II  characteristics)  since  these 
characteristics  will  directly  cause  the  findings  that  will 
result  in  the  investigation  of  the  different  bridge 
configurations. 

The  supporting  rationale  for  the  placement  of  each  charac¬ 
teristic  in  the  respective  categories  is  given  below: 

•  Instructor  —  Tlie  iiist.'jctor  variable  was  observed  to 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  th«  training  effectiveness  of 
those  characteristics  investigated.  The  instructor  can 
offset  for  poorer  simulator  characteristics  as  well  as 
degrade  a  higher  quality  simulator.  The  impact  of  the 
instructor  on  the  effectiveness  of  training  was  at  least 
two  to  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  the  other 
characteristics,  as  observed  in  this  experiment.  The 
instructor  is  discussed  fully  in  Section  3.9.  Future 
research  should  address  the  minimum  and  recommended 
qualifications  for  an  instructor  to  teach  deck  officers  on 
a  bridge  simulator,  alortg  with  the  identification  of 
proper  instructional  techniques  to  be  employed  by  the 
instructor.  It  is  imperative  that  the  instructor  variable 
is  viewed  as  more  than  just  the  individual  since  many 
aspects  of  the  training  program  and  other  teaching  aids 
are  part  of  the  instructor's  scope  of  influence  on  trein- 
ing;  they  directly  impect  his  ability  to  conduct  his 
functions.  The  feedbeck  methodology  investigated  in 
this  experiment  is  viewed  as  one  aspect  of  instructor 
support. 

•  Horinmtal  fieW  of  view  -  The  field  of  view  had  a  dif¬ 
ferential  impact  on  the  eff^iveness  of  training.  In 
certain  situations  the  lower  fidelity  field  of  view  (i.e., 
120  degrees)  was  more  effective,  and  in  other  situations 
the  higher  fidelity  field  of  view  (i.e  .  240  degrees)  was 
more  effective.  This  finding  shows  that  not  only  is  the 
fidelity  of  the  field  of  view  important,  but  alto  the 
methodological  use  of  field  of  view  as  an  indirect  aid 
to  enhance  the  training  process  under  certain  situations 
is  likewise  an  important  training  device  design  issue. 
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The  concept  of  achieving  greater  training  effectiveness 
through  the  use  of  lower  simulator  fidelity  is  not  new, 
although  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  demonstrated 
via  objective  data  to  the  experimenters'  knowledge.  This 
finding  would  go  counterintuitive  to  a  highly  structured 
analysis  of  simulator  design  characteristics  on  the  basis 
of  the  operational  requirements;  rather,  it  would  require 
careful  consideration  from  the  purely  training  process 
standpoint  to  reach  such  a  conclusion.  The  importance 
of  this  finding,  coupled  with  the  apparent  importance  of 
field  of  view  itself,  warrants  its  inclusion  in  the  highest 
priority  for  further  research.  Findings  relevant  to  the 
field  of  view  are  discussed  in  Section  3.8. 

•  Feedback  methodology  —  Mixed  findings  were  obtained 
regarding  the  feedback  methodology.  It  is  included  in 
the  priority  I  category  on  the  basis  of  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  instructor  effect.  The  feedback  method¬ 
ology  looked  at  in  this  experiment  is  a  very  limited 
example  of  the  training  assistance  technology  that  may 
be  integrated  into  the  simulator/training  device  to 
augment  and  assist  the  instructor  conducting  an  effective 
training  process.  This  technology  is  closely  integrated 
with  the  instructor,  in  that  its  purpose  is  as  an  aid 
assisting  the  instructor  in  conducting  his  functions. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  feedback  methodology  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  instructor's  ability  to  properly 
utilize  feedback  provided.  Additionally,  as  discussed  in 
Section  3.6,  the  lack  of  a  stronger  effect  for  the  feed¬ 
back  methodology  in  this  experiment  may  be  a  result 
of  several  factors,  including  the  improper  matching  of 
the  feedback  device  with  the  specific  training  objectives. 
Other  independent  investigations  have  also  noted  the 
potential  importance  of  training  aids  such  as  the  feed¬ 
back  methodology.  Hence,  the  potential  of  these  train¬ 
ing  aids,  together  with  their  close  integration  with  the 
instructor  which  was  found  to  have  an  overwhelming 
impact  in  this  experiment,  warranted  the  placement  of 
this  characteristic  in  the  priority  I  category. 

•  Time  of  day  —  Results  obtained  during  this  experintent, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  maritime  community,  suggest  that  simulator- 
based  training  should  be  conducted  under  the  sarrte 
ambient  lighting  conditions  as  the  operational  tasks. 
This  finding  refutes  the  theory  advanced  by  some  that 
only  nighttime  simulator-based  training  is  required 
since  this  is  the  more  difficult  operational  situation. 
This  finding  should  be  further  Investigated  in  future 
research  since  it  casU  doubt  on  the  capability  of  a 


nighttime  simulator-based  training  facility  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  training  program.  Time  of  day  is 
discussed  fully  in  Section  3.7. 

•  Target  maneuverability  -  Substantial  differences  in 
performance  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  maneuver¬ 
ability  of  the  targets  (i.e.,  canned  or  freely  maneuver¬ 
ing).  The  specific  impact  on  operational  performance, 
however,  is  not  readily  apparent  from  the  results.  The 
interpretation  offered  by  the  experimenters  is  that  the 
freely  maneuvering  target  resulted  in  better  performance 
than  the  canned  target.  However,  this  interpretation  is 
tenuous  and  would  definitely  require  considerable  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.  The  preliminary  indications  are  that 
freely  maneuvering  targets  should  be  included  in  those 
simulators  that  are  training  with  regard  to  ihtership 
interactions  (e.g.,  rules  of  the  road,  meeting  situations  in 
restricted  waterways).  The  canned  target  would  likely  be 
adequate  for  training  in  those  situations  where  the  inter¬ 
action  between  vessels  is  not  important  (e.g.,  straight¬ 
forward  navigation  in  restricted  waters).  Target  maneu¬ 
verability  is  discussed  in  Section  3.4. 

•  Color  visual  scene  —  The  color  visual  scene  did  not 
appear  to  improve  effectiveness  of  training  for  normal 
shiphandling  although  it  did  for  emergency  shiphandling. 
Hence,  color  appears  to  be  relevant  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  while  immaterial  under  others.  Several 
explanations  for  the  findings  are  plausible  and  have 
been  presented  in  Section  3.5.  Further  investigation  is 
required  since  this  variable  was  found  to  have  an  impact 
under  certain  circumstances. 

•  Bridge  configuration  —  Few  differences  were  found 
between  the  effectiveness  of  training  on  the  full  CAORF 
bridge  and  the  greatly  reduced  bridge  configuration. 
These  two  configurations  differ  widely  in  their  charac¬ 
teristics;  hence,  the  specific  cause  for  the  small  number 
of  findings  cannot  be  determined.  It  may  be  due  to 
several  factors,  including  offsetting  design  aspects. 
Simulator/training  system  characteristics,  such  as  the 
other  six  investigated  in  this  experiment,  are  the  factors 
that  directly  cause  the  differences  in  training  effective¬ 
ness  of  different  bridge  configurations.  Since  differences 
in  these  characteristics  have  been  identified,  the  lack  of 
differences  in  the  vastly  different  bridge  configurations 
are  likely  due  to  offsetting  factors.  Hence,  the  basic 
information  relating  to  specific  characteristics  is  more 
important  at  this  stage  since  it  directly  delineates  the 
differences  in  training  effectiveness. 
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4.1.2  RELATED  CONCLUSIONS 

4.1 .2.1  Simulator  Design  Approach.  The  findings  obtained 
in  this  experiment  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  of 
those  regarding  the  field  of  view,  were  predictable.  That 
is,  a  highly  structured  training  analysis  conducted  by 
operational  and  training  experts  would  likely  have  reached 
similar  conclusions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
various  characteristic  levels  (e.g.,  day  versus  night)  in 
achieving  the  normal  and  emergency  shiphandling  training 
objectives.  These  data,  therefore,  support  a  highly  struc¬ 
tured  although  subjective  training  analysis  design  approach 
for  the  specification  of  simulator/training  device  character¬ 
istics.  This,  of  course,  is  the  approach  that  should  have  been 
followed  in  the  design  of  each  training  device;  it  is  likely 
that  it  has  been  followed  to  some  extent  in  the  design  of 
each  device.  The  results  suggest  that  this  type  of  a  highly 
structured  training  analysis  (e.g.,  development  of  tasks, 
skills  and  knowledge,  training  objectives),  would  result  in  a 
cost  effective  design. 

The  quasi -subjective  design  approach  should  be  based  on 
the  available  subjective  information.  Hence,  objective 
research  should  continue  to  develop  the  baseline  data 
from  which  the  extended  subjective  analyses  could  be 
initiated.  Training  system  design,  therefore,  would  have 
objective  data  as  its  base,  and  highly  structured  subjective 
analyses  for  the  full  development. 

4.1 .2.2  Simulator  Fidelity.  The  specific  simulator  charac¬ 
teristics  (e.g.,  field  of  view)  had  substantially  less  of  an 
impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  training  than  did  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  This  indicates  that  although  the  simulator  characteris¬ 
tics  are  likely  to  impact  the  effectiveness  of  training,  the 
other  nonsimulator  aspects  of  the  training  program  (i.e., 
the  instructor  and  those  aspects  that  he  represents  such  as 
the  curriculum  and  support  materials)  should  receive 
substantial  emphasis  in  the  design  and  accreditation  of  the 
simulator-based  training  programs.  It  would  appear  that  a 
minimum  level  of  simulator  fidelity  for  the  various  charac¬ 
teristics  should  be  required.  Little  increase  in  training 
effectiveness  would  likely  result  if  the  simulator  character¬ 
istics  were  at  a  higher  level  of  fidelity  for  many  of  the 
training  objectives.  Of  course,  substantially  higher  levels 
of  fidelity  would  be  necessary  for  specific  training  objec¬ 
tives,  although  these  are  likely  to  be  in  the  minority. 
Hence,  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable  fidelity  should  be 
established,  after  which  the  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  other  training  program-related  aspects  of  the 
training  system.  Likewise,  the  training  system  acceptance 
criteria  put  into  effect  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  should 


also  establish  a  minimal  set  of  simulator  fidelity  standards, 
along  with  a  set  of  standards  pertaining  to  the  other  aspects 
of  the  training  program  (e.g.,  instructor,  curriculum 
material,  and  training  assistance  technology). 

Finally,  the  minimal  set  of  simulator  design  standards 
should  take  into  consideration  the  potential  enhanced 
training  effectiveness  as  a  result  of  lower  levels  of  fidelity 
which  may  be  possible  in  certain  circumstances.  This 
entails  not  only  identification  of  the  design  of  particular 
simulator  characteristics  from  the  purely  training  stand¬ 
point  (i.e.,  to  focus  the  student's  attention)  but  also  the 
recognition  of  the  need  to  compensate  for  this  lower 
fidelity  in  other  aspects  of  the  training  program  (e.g.,  a 
progressive  training  program  structure  to  later  bring  in 
those  aspects  that  are  eliminated  with  the  lower  fidelity 
characteristics). 

Although  the  above  conclusions  regarding  simulator  fidelity 
are  somewhat  general,  they  do  establish  important  aspects 
to  be  included  in  the  training  system  acceptance  criteria. 
The  structure  developed  for  these  criteria  should  account 
for  those  aspects  noted  above  regarding  the  use  of  lower 
fidelity  and  the  importance  of  the  nonsimulator  training 
program  aspects  of  the  training  system  characteristics. 

4.1 .2.3  Training  Assistance  Technology.  The  utilization  of 
advanced  concepts  of  training  technology  may  have  poten¬ 
tial  to  greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
process.  The  strong  effect  of  the  instructor  observed  in  this 
experiment  indicates  that  techniques  which  improve  the 
instructor’s  ability  to  teach  the  desired  skills  could  have  a 
substantial  positive  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  mariner 
simulator-based  training.  Such  techniques  may  include  the 
training  methodologies,  classroom/simulator  mix,  use  of 
classroom  aids,  curriculum  characteristics,  instructor 
training,  amount  and  type  of  feedback,  exercise  design, 
and  others.  It  is  essential  that  the  cost  effective  training 
system  be  based  on  careful  consideration  of  the  nonsimula¬ 
tor  as  well  as  simulator  aspects.  A  brief  summary  of 
potential  training  assistance  technology  capabilities  is 
provided  in  Appendix  M. 

4.1 .2.4  Training  Effectiveness.  The  3-day  simulator-based 
training  program  developed  for  this  research  was  found  to 
be  an  effective  means  of  improving  the  integrated  and 
emergency  shiphandling  skills  of  deck  officers.  This  con¬ 
clusion  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  simulator-based  train¬ 
ing  programs  should  be  configured  for  3  days  in  length. 
Rather,  it  shows  that  a  3-day  training  program  can  be 
effective  if  properly  structured.  Of  greatest  importance,  it 
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indicates  the  potential  effectiveness  of  simulator-based 
training  for  deck  officers.  The  transfer  of  mariner  simula¬ 
tor-based  training  to  the  at-sea  environment,  although 
assumed,  still  remains  to  be  established. 

4.1 .2.5  Port  XYZ.  The  simulated  Port  XYZ  appears  to 
be  an  acceptable  test  scenario  for  future  research  and 
training  at  the  master/chief  mate  level,  although  it  should 
be  validated  and  appropriately  modified  to  better  achieve 
its  goals  of  evaluating  shiphandling  skill.  This  research 
further  established  that  an  effective  training  program  for 
masters  could  be  designed  and  implemented  within  the 
geographic  area  contained  in  Port  XYZ.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Port  XYZ  contains  many  of  the 
attributes  recommended  by  the  SNAME  Panel  H-10  (Con¬ 
trollability)  to  be  included  in  a  standardized  test  for 
evaluating  the  handling  of  large  tankers  entering  or  depart- 
irtg  a  representative  port  (SNAME  Panel  H-10, 1975). 

4.1 .2.6  Performance  Measures.  There  appears  to  be  no 
single  performance  measure  for  evaluating  shiphartdiing 
performance  in  restricted  water  scenarios  as  represented 
by  Port  XYZ.  The  most  effective  ntethod  of  evaluating 
the  performance  of  trainees  appears  to  be  through  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  application  of  several  performance  measures.  It 
is  expected  that  a  simulator-based  training  facility  with 
on-going  training  would  be  in  a  position  to  refine  the 
performance  measures  utilized  to  evaluate  students  on 
their  particular  scenarios. 

It  should  be  noted  that  performance  evaluation  is  not 
considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  process. 
Performance  evaluation  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
amount  of  training  gain  achieved  over  the  trainirtg  pro¬ 
gram,  and  for  other  evaluations  of  the  trainee  population. 
However,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  part  of 
an  effective  training  process.  The  performance  measures 
are  necgssary  for  training  but  only  for  the  presentation  of 
relevant  performance-related  information  to  the  trainees 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  learn  and  understand  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  various  parameters  they  are  involved 
with  (e.g.,  impact  of  rudder  angle  on  turning  circle; 
impact  of  range  of  maneuver  on  resultant  CPA).  The 
performance  measures,  which  are  extremely  important  for 
training,  do  not  have  to  provide  a  single  overall  indication 
of  performance;  furthermore,  a  particular  performance 
measure  may  often  conflict  with  other  performance  mea¬ 
sures,  as  is  the  case  when  the  deck  officer  is  faced  with 
mixed  results  for  any  particular  choice  of  actions.  The 
performance  measures,  even  when  conflicting,  will  provide 
the  trainees  with  useful  information  to  relate  their  actions 


to  particular  outcomes  in  the  operational  situation.  Hence, 
a  variety  of  performance  measures  should  be  used  during 
any  training  exercise  to  generate  and  provide  the  necessary 
information  to  the  trainees  and  thus  enable  them  to  learn 
the  relationships  of  interest  and  achieve  the  appropriate 
skill  levels. 

4.2  ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  preceding  conclusions  and  recommendations  pertain 
to  the  specific  aspects  of  this  initial  experiment  of  the 
screening  process,  and  extend  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  derived  from  it  pertaining  to  the  design  and  use  of 
simulator-based  training  systems  for  deck  officers.  Two 
major  areas  of  additional  recommendations  are  addressed 
below,  drawing  upon  the  findings  of  this  experiment  and 
the  experimenters'  interpretations.  These  address  (1)  train¬ 
ing  system  acceptance  criteria  and  (2)  future  research 
priorities.  The  training  system  acceptance  criteria  for 
evaluating  and  approving  simulator-based  training  systems 
for  meeting  some  partial  licensing  requirements  are  current¬ 
ly  under  development  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Several 
recommendations  in  this  regard  are  made  below.  The 
second  set  of  recommendations  below  addresses  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  future  research  drawing  upon  the  findings  of  the 
experiment. 

4.2.1  TRAINING  SYSTEM  ACCEPTANCE  CRITERIA 

•  The  particular  set  of  training  objectives  to  be  achieved 
by  the  training  system  seeking  accreditation  should 
determine  the  particular  simulator  acceptance  criteria 
(i.e.,  minimum  design  standards  and  test  performance 
standards)  that  are  used  for  evaluation.  That  is,  the 
training  system  acceptance  criteria  should  be  developed 
either  (1)  for  a  particular  set  of  training  objectives 
which  relates  to  a  particular  license  requirement,  or 
(2)  in  a  flexible  format  so  that  it  can  be  readily  adapted 
to  the  particular  training  objectives  that  are  being 
addressed  by  any  training  facility.  In  either  case,  the 
training  system  acceptance  criteria  should  be  closely 
tied  to  the  particular  set  of  training  objectives  that  are 
to  be  achieved.  Minimum  training  system  design  and  test 
standards  are  only  relevant  with  regard  to  a  particular  set 
of  training  objectives;  if  the  set  of  training  objectives  is 
changed,  the  minimum  design  and  test  standards  should 
also  be  changed.  The  remaining  recommendations  of  this 
subsection  pertain  to  the  particular  training  program 
used  in  this  experiment,  and  their  principles  would  apply 
to  other  training  programs  (i.e,,  other  sets  of  training  ob¬ 
jectives)  as  well  although  not  necessarily  their  specifics. 
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•  Considerable  care  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
the  instructor.  This  research  indicates  that  the  instructor 
is  an  extremely  important  factor  relating  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  simulator -based  training  program.  Relative¬ 
ly  little  is  known  regard  irtg  those  qualifications  that 
will  make  for  an  effective  instructor.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  U.S.  Cost  Guard  place  emphasis  in  the  training 
system  acceptance  criteria  on  two  aspects  of  instructor 
qualifications:  (1)  that  he  meet  minimum  standards  of 
expertise  in  shiphandling  (i.e.,  for  shiphandling  training), 
and  (2)  that  he  meet  minimum  standards  for  expertise 
in  instructional  skills.  Each  of  these  is  considered  as  a 
requisite  characteristic  of  an  effective  instructor.  A  third 
aspect,  acceptability  to  the  students  (e.g.,  holding  an 
appropriate  deck  officer's  license),  is  not  recomnwnded 
for  inclusion  in  such  standards.  Although  this  aspect 
may  impact  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructor  and  the 
training  program,  its  impact  is  likely  to  depend  largely 
on  a  particular  instructor's  manner  and  other  indeter¬ 
minate  factors.  This  aspect  should  be  left  to  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  particular  training  facility  since  it  should  have 
a  greater  impact  on  the  acceptability  of  the  training 
program  to  the  students/deck  officers  than  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training  program.  Additional  re¬ 
search  is  required  to  more  adequately  define  the 
attributes  of  a  welt  qualified  instructor. 

•  A  minimum  horizontal  field  of  view  should  be  specified. 
The  1 20-degree  field  of  view  investigated  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  did  appear  to  be  generally  adequate  for  ^e 
training  objectives  addressed,  with  several  exceptions  as 
noted  in  the  discussion.  A  large  or  minimum  field  of 
view  may  be  necessary  for  certain  training  objectives. 
Additionally,  a  smaller  minimum  field  of  view  may  also 
be  acceptable  for  a  subset  of  the  training  objectives 
investigated,  or  perhaps  for  all  of  them;  the  minimal 
field  of  view  for  the  training  objectives  investigated 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  collected  data. 

•  A  variable  field  of  view  is  recommended  to  provide  more 
cost  effective  training  for  normal  shiphandling  in  re¬ 
stricted  waters.  This  recommendation  should  certainly 
be  allowed  although  not  incorporated  as  part  of  mini¬ 
mum  simulator  design  standards.  It  appears  that  a 
variable  field  of  view  can 'increase  the  effectiveness  of 
training  and  hence  also  the  cost  effectiveness  of  training. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  the  large  fixed  field  of  view 
would  also  be  adequate  in  achieving  the  training  objec¬ 
tives  although  perhaps  not  as  efficiently  (i.e.,  more 
training  time  could  be  required  to  achieve  the  same  level 
of  performance).  Caution,  however,  should  be  exercised 


in  manipulating  the  horizontal  field  of  view  so  as  to 
achieve  enhanced  training  effectiveness.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  when  a  reduced  field  of  view  is  used  to 
focus  attention  and  otherwise  enhance  the  training 
process,  it  should  be  followed  by  some  amount  of 
training  under  conditions  of  the  higher  fidelity  level 
so  as  to  enable  adequate  transfer  to  the  operational 
situation. 

•  A  training  subsystem,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  training 
assistance  technology  such  as  the  feedback  techniques 
employed  during  this  experiment,  should  be  integrated 
into  every  simulator/training  device.  The  particular 
techrx>logy  that  should  be  integrated  for  deck  officer 
training  depends  on  many  factors,  including  the  specific 
training  objectives,  the  particular  level  of  trainees,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  this  capability  should  be  included  in  the 
design  of  every  simulator/training  device.  These  capabili¬ 
ties,  which  improve  the  instructor's  ability  to  teach  the 
desired  skills  and  knowledge,  are  expected  to  have  a 
substantial  positive  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
simulator-based  training.  Caution,  however,  should  be 
exercised  to  tailor  the  feedback  and  other  assistance 
techniques  to  the  particular  training  objectives,  etc. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  the  training  system 
acceptance  criteria  address  the  inclusion  of  the  training 
subsystem  along  with  the  simulator  subsystem  in  the 
design  of  the  training  device.  That  is  that  provision  be 
made  to  incorporate  capabilities  to  the  support  of  the 
training  process  in  the  simulator/training  device.  These 
would  consist  of  the  generation  of  performance-related 
information  and  the  provision  for  its  feedback  to  the 
trainees  (e.g.,  via  graphical  display  means).  The  training 
system  acceptance  criteria  should  not  tightly  specify  the 
specifics  of  these  characteristics;  they  should,  however, 
require  their  inclusion  on  a  more  general  specification 
basis.  This  would  enable  the  creative  development  of 
training  assistance  capabilities  in  support  of  training 
rather  than  tie  a  training  facility  to  some  minimal 
standard  capabilities.  This  aspect  of  the  training  system 
is  in  its  infancy  and  remains  to  be  adequately  developed. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  recognized  and  included  in 
minimum  design  standards. 

*  Training  system  acceptance  criteria  should  require  that 
training  occur  under  ambient  lighting  oorKlitions  for 
which  the  skills  will  be  used  in  the  at-sea  environment. 
That  is,  if  the  training  objectives  require  deylight  ship¬ 
handling  in  restricted  waters,  etc.,  the  minimum  design 
standards  should  require  a  daylight  visual  scene.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  design  standard  should  require  a  nighttime 
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visual  scene  for  training  objectives  relevant  to  nighttime 
shiphandling.  The  data  collected  do  not  fully  support 
this  recommendation.  The  data  do  form  a  trend  in  this 
direction,  and  lacking  any  information  to  the  contrary  it 
appears  only  prudent  to  train  on  the  sinuilator  under  the 
operational  lighting  conditions  anticipated  at  sea.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  training  objectives 
may  be  independent  of  the  ambient  lighting  conditions; 
this,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  specific  details  of  the 
training  objectives  being  addressed. 

*  It  is  recommended  that  an  independently  maneuverable 
traffic  ship  capability  be  considered  for  the  design  of 
any  simulator  that  will  be  addressing  training  objectives 
regarding  traffic  ship  interaction.  Although  this  research 
does  not  firmly  establish  a  basis  for  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  it  does  indicate  that  the  target  martauverability 
variable  is  critical  for  effective  training.  Until  further 
research  identifies  situations  in  which  canned  traffic  ship 
behavior  is  acceptable  for  training,  it  appears  only 
prudent  to  recommend  the  independently  maneuverable 
traffic  vessels  since  they  are  capable  of  more  accurately 
modeling  the  irregular  behavior  encountered  at-sea. 

*  A  black  and  white  visual  scene  may  be  acceptable  as  a 
minimum  standard  for  many  shiphandling  training 
objectives.  One  exception  to  this  recommendation 
probably  occurs  under  nighttime  conditions  when  a 
substantial  number  of  traffic  vessels  are  encountered. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  black  and  white  visual 
scene  may  result  in  less  effective  training  due  to  the 
relatively  large  number  of  colored  lights  that  would  have 
to  be  simulated  via  blink  coded  patterns.  There  are 
undoubtedly  other  situations  in  which  color  may  be 
required  for  effective  training.  Caution  should  be 
exercised  in  using  a  black  and  white  visual  scerw  since 
color  cues  have  been  historically  used  by  the  maritime 
community  at  a  principal  source  of  information  for  the 
deck  officer. 

*  Training  system  acceptance  criteria  should  be  based  on 
(1)  minimum  design  standards  and  (2)  test  performance 
standards.  It  is  recommended  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  information  currently  available  pertaining  to 
minimum  design  standards  are  inadequate  for  fully 
bating  the  training  system  acceptance  aiteria  today. 
The  initial  training  system  acceptance  criteria,  therefore, 
should  be  based  on  generalized  principles  relating  to 
design  standards  (i.e.,  as  noted  above  and  others)  and 
heavily  dependent  upon  test  performance.  Note  the 
test  would  be  to  evalute  the  training  facility  on  the  basis 


of  the  performance  of  a  sample  of  its  graduates;  the  test 
would  not  be  administered  to  each  graduate  to  evaluate 
his  iiKlividual  competence.  The  initial  training  system 
acceptance  criteria  would  thus  place  the  initial  heavy 
emphasis  on  test  performance  and  tome  emphasis  on 
geiMral  design  standards,  and  would  evolve  as  design 
and/or  test  information  is  developed  via  research  to  a 
more  balanced  combination  of  minimum  design  stand¬ 
ards  and  test  performance.  The  ultimate  goal  would  be 
to  have  both  the  minimum  design  standards  and  test 
performance  starxlards  independently  provide  adequate 
criteria  of  training  system  effectiveness.  Their  integra¬ 
tion  into  a  single  set  of  criteria,  therefore,  would  result 
in  the  validity  and  reliability  of  training  system  accept¬ 
ance  criteria  exceeding  that  of  either  set  of  staitdards. 

The  abov.  recommendations  address  the  training  system 
acceptance  aiteria  to  be  developed  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  evaluate  and  approve  simulator-based  training 
programs  for  meeting  some  deck  officer  licensing  require¬ 
ments.  It  should  be  cautioned  that  the  above  reoommetKla- 
tions  are  made  to  provide  information  from  which  the 
training  system  acceptance  aitaia  would  be  developed. 
The  specific  issues  surrounding  the  training  system  accept¬ 
ance  aiteria  and  the  use  of  this  data  in  their  development 
have  not  been  adertuately  explored  during  this  experiment. 
Hence,  the  above  conclusions  and  recommendatiorts  should 
be  carefully  investigated  and  evaluated  with  regard  to  their 
specific  application  in  the  training  system  acceptance  ai¬ 
teria  and  their  impact  on  deck  officer  training  facilities. 
An  independent  study  of  these  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  must  be  made  with  regard  to  their  specific  applica¬ 
tion  to  training  system  acceptance  criteria. 

422  FUTURE  RESEARCH.  The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  pertain  to  the  course  of  future  research  based  on  the 
findings  of  this  experiment  and  the  developments  in  the 
field  of  mariner  training  or  the  course  of  this  investigation. 
The  recommendations  are  made  in  two  categories  accordirtg 
to  their  priority.  The  priority  I  recommendations  should  be 
accomplished  first,  followed  by  the  priority  II  recommen¬ 
dations. 

422.1  Priority  I 

•  A  transfer  of  training  investigation  should  be  corKluctad 
to  fully  evaluate  effectiveness  of  simulator-based  train¬ 
ing.  This  investigation  would  evaluate  the  transfer  of 
skills  and  knowledge  learned  on  the  simulator  to  their 
practice  in  the  operational  at-sea  situation.  A  recurrent 
issue  raised  by  practicing  mariners,  ship  operators,  etc.. 
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conoBmt  the  bottomline  affoctiveneis  of  simulator-based 
training.  That  is,  will  the  deck  officers  who  were  trained 
on  a  simulator  perform  better  in  the  at-sea  situation? 
The  transfer  of  training  hat  occasionally,  though  seldom, 
been  established  in  other  fields  (e.g.,  Smode,  1971). 
This  type  of  investigation  has  not  been  conducted  in  the 
maritime  industry  at  any  level.  It  should  be  conducted 
to  establish  a  baseline  validation  of  simulator-based 
training.  The  transfer  of  training  investigation,  although 
difficult  to  accomplish,  may  be  achievable  in  severai 
different  ways.  This  type  of  investigation  should  be 
considered  of  top  priority. 

*  Specific  minimum  standards  shouid  be  determined  for 
each  of  the  characteristics  in  this  experinwnt.  The 
appropriateness  of  this  minimum  standard  should  then 
be  empirically  investigated  by  comparing  effectiveness 
of  training  under  that  condition  versus  conditions  higher 
and  lower  than  that  standard  in  fideiity.  8y  so  doing, 
the  appropriateness  of  each  standard  could  be  objective¬ 
ly  evaluated. 

*  An  investigation  shouid  be  initiated  to  delineate  the 
characteristics  of  an  effective  instructor  for  mariner 
simulator-based  training.  These  characteristics  should 
be  investigated  as  a  function  of  trainee  characteristics, 
the  training  objectives,  and  other  factors  of  the  training 
situation. 

*  A  research  program  should  be  initiated  to  investigate  the 
effectiveness  of  alternative  training  assistance  technolo¬ 
gies  available  as  an  integrated  element  of  the  training 
system  (e.g.,  augmented  feedback).  This  research  pro¬ 
gram  should  investigate  the  wide  variety  of  avail^le 
training  assistance  characteristics  and  their  effectiveness 
as  a  function  of  other  training  program  and  situation 
factors  (e.g.,  training  objectives,  exercise  conditions). 

*  An  investigation  should  be  initiated  to  determine  those 
simulator  characteristics  that  could  be  menipulated  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  system  (e.g., 
the  greater  effectiveness  under  certain  circumstances  of 
the  lower  fidelity  120-degree  horizontal  field  of  view, 
as  found  during  this  experiment).  The  investigation 
should  also  delineate  other  exercise,  training  objective, 
situetion  characteristic,  training  program  structure,  and 
other  factors  that  enable  the  reduction  in  simulator 
fidelity  levels  to  enhance  the  training  process. 


•  Part -task  trainers  should  be  investigated  as  an  adjunct  to 
whoie-task  simulator  training.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  investigation  seek  to  delineate  the  roles  of  the 
part-task  and  whole-task  trainers  within  the  overali 
training  system  and  that  both  be  considered  as  poten- 
tialiy  cost  effective  complementary  elements  of  the 
training  system. 

•  The  screening  process  investigation,  of  which  this  was 
the  initiai  experiment,  shouid  be  continued  to  fuliy 
investigate  the  identified  simuiator/training  system 
characteristics.  Several  of  the  above  recommendations 
have  been  made  independently  of  the  screening  process 
continuation  although  they  would  logically  be  a  part 
of  that  continued  investigation.  It  is  recommended,  as 
part  of  this  screening  process  approach,  that  the  simpler 
and  more  straightforward  experiments  of  the  screening 
process  be  conducted.  These  experiments  are  likely  to 
generate  oonsiderably  more  meaningful  information 
(i.e.,  pertaining  to  training  system  design  characteristics) 
than  did  this  initiai  experiment  due  to  their  much  lower 
complexity  and  their  ability  to  fuily  investigate  the 
respective  characteristics. 


4J2.2.2  Priority  II 

*  A  research  program  should  be  initiated  to  fully  investi¬ 
gate  the  relationship  between  daytime  and  nighttime 
simulator  training,  and  daytime  and  nighttime  ship¬ 
handling.  The  investigation  should  specifically  focus  on 
the  differences  in  deck  officer  skills  for  daytime  and 
nighttime  operations. 

*  Additional  research  is  desirable  to  identify  the  specific 
situations,  or  characteristics  of  specific  situations,  in 
which  the  independently  maneuverable  targets  would 
not  be  necessary,  end  canned  traffic  vessels  would  be 
acceptable  for  training. 

*  Additional  research  should  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  black  and  white  visual  scene 
for  nighttime  and  dayiight  training.  This  research  shouid 
specifically  attempt  to  identify  any  interactions  between 
the  color/black  and  white  scene  and  other  relevant  simu¬ 
lator  and  situation  variables  (e.g.,  number  of  traffic 
ships,  difficulty  of  the  situation). 
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APPENDIX  A 


STUDENT  HANDOUT  PACKAGE 

PROGRAM  TRAINING  OBJECTIVES 


There  are  four  objectives  under  the  categories  of  integrated  shiphandling  and  emergency  shiphandling  which  will  be  trained 
throughout  this  program; 

A.  Integrated  Shiphandling 

1 .  Maneuver  the  vessel  through  the  channel  maintaining  intended  track  when  either; 

a.  The  navigational  range  structures  available  for  various  dtannel  legs  have  a  light  extinguished,  one  or  both 
range  structures  obscured,  or  one  structure  missing. 

b.  The  buoys  available  for  various  legs  of  the  channel  are  extinguished,  off  position,  or  missing. 

2.  Maneuver  the  vessel  through  sharp  bends  or  blind  turns  into  a  "Y"  channel  maintaining  intended  track  and  safely 
avoiding  any  vessel  traffic. 

B.  Emergency  Shiphandling 

1 .  Maneuver  the  vessel,  maintaining  ship  control  as  best  as  possible,  when  a  rudder  failure  occurs  in  any  channel  leg 
or  turn. 

2.  Safely  maneuver  the  vessel  when  a  degradation  in  the  amount  of  power,  or  a  complete  power  failure  occurs  in  any 
channel  leg  or  turn. 

C.  Overall  Objectives 

Safely  maneuver  the  vessel  through  any  leg  or  turn  in  the  channel  when  any  of  the  following  occur;  (1)  aid  to 
navigation  malfunction,  (2)  rudder  failure,  or  (3)  power  failure. 
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WEEKLY  SCHEDULE 


POST  TEST 


STUDENT  HANDOUT 


CAORF  SIMULATION 
BRIDGE 

A  realistic  shipboard  environment  is  achieved  in  CAORF  by  means  of  a  full-scale  bridge  with  a  complement  of  actual  bridge 
hardware  that  can  be  found  on  most  large  contemporary  merchant  vessels.  The  flexible  design  of  the  bridge  facilitates  varying 
the  equipnrtent  suite  and  physical  arrangement,  as  desired. 

Existing  bridge  instrumentation  consists  of: 

•  Relative  motion  and  true  motion  radar  sets  for  operating  and  displaying  moving  target  ships  and  features  such  as 
navigational  aids,  piers,  and  shorelines  normally  found  in  the  open  sea,  harbors,  and  docking  areas 

•  Gyro  pilot  steering  control  stand  which  includes  the  helm  unit,  steering  mode  control,  heading  indicator,  rate  of  turn 
indicator,  rudder  order,  and  rudder  angle  indicators 

•  Propulsion  console  consisting  of  combined  engine  order  telegraph/throttle  control,  propulsion  plant  operating  mode 
control,  and  rpm  indicator 

•  Course  and  rudder  angle  indicator 

•  Bow  thruster  control,  thruster  output  indicator,  and  status  light 

•  Pelorus  stands 

•  Collision  avoidance  system 

•  Various  displays  such  as  gyro  repeater,  rudder  angle  indicator,  etc. 

•  Speed  log  and  ship  clock 

•  Engine  order  telegraph  for  one  engine 

•  Engine  rpm  indicators  for  one  engine 

•  Fathometer 

•  Wind  speed  and  direction  indicators 

•  Communications  equipment  including  sound-powered  telephone,  ship  intercom  system,  single-side-band  HF  radio, 
VHF  radio,  and  ship  whistle 

•  Loran  C 
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STUDENT  HANDOUT 


CAORF  SIMULATION 
VISUAL  DISPLAY 

One  of  the  unique  and  more  extraordinary  features  of  the  CAORF  simulator  is  the  computer-generated  visual  imagery 
which  simulates  the  outside  world  as  seen  through  the  bridge  windows.  The  imagery  is  projected  as  a  television  picture  around 
the  bridge  on  a  60-foot  diameter  cylindrical  projection  screen  covering  a  field  of  view  240  degrees  in  relative  bearing  and 
24  degrees  in  elevation. 

Detailed  presentations  in  full  color  are  provided  of  other  ships,  coastlines,  buoys,  bridges,  buildings,  piers,  and  other 
significant  elements  of  the  environment.  The  scene  also  includes  ownship's  forebody  superimposed  on  the  centerline  of  the 
screen.  The  visual  scene  changes  in  real  time  in  accurate  response  to  own  and  other  ship  maneuvering  motions.  The  system 
is  capable  of  displaying  up  to  40  moving  ships  on  the  radar  from  which  the  closest  six  moving  ships  are  selected  and  presented 
in  the  visual  scene  simultaneously. 

Other  unique  characteristics  of  the  visual  display  include  the  ability  to: 

•  Simulate  restricted  visibility  conditions  by  altering  the  color  intensity  of  an  object  as  a  function  of  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  ownship,  such  that  the  color  of  the  object  approaches  the  color  of  fog  or  haze 

•  Control  the  illumination  level  so  that  either  day  or  night  scenes  may  be  simulated 

•  Vary  the  relationship  of  the  generated  scene  to  the  watchkeeper's  eye  height  above  the  waterline  for  the  particular 
ownship  being  simulated 

•  Change  the  data  base  to  simulate  any  port  in  the  world 
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STUDENT  HANDOUT 


PHASE  2  EXPERIMENTAL  SHIPHANDLING  PROCEDURES 

To  obtain  experimental  uniformity,  but  still  allow  each  subject  to  perform  in  a  realistic  manner,  the  following  guidelines 
or  "standing  order"  are  set  forth: 

1 .  All  equipment  and  components  of  the  bridge  (e.g.,  engine  order  telegraph,  radar,  whistles,  bow  thrusters)  may  be 
employed  by  the  subject  as  he  would  in  an  actual  at-sea  situation. 

2.  The  vessel  shall  be  maneuvered  to  maintain  the  centerline  of  the  channel  as  best  as  possible. 

3.  The  subject  must  remain  alert  for  other  vessel  traffic,  breakdowns,  or  casualties,  as  they  may  occur  at  any  time. 

4.  The  Inland  Rules  of  the  Road  will  be  followed. 

5.  The  subject  will  maintain  a  lookout  for  traffic,  monitor  a  prudent  radar  watch,  and  use  the  VHP  to  make  all 
necessary  calls  and  replies. 

6.  A  helmsman  on  watch  will  assist  the  subject  when  on  the  simulator  for  steering  only.  At  no  time  nor  in  any  way 
shall  they  advise  or  divulge  information  to  the  subject,  unless  failures  occur. 

7.  If  an  improper  maneuver  is  executed  such  that  it  causes  the  vessel  to  go  out  of  the  channel  and  into  an  impossible 
situation,  the  scenario  will  be  momentarily  stopped.  The  subject  will  be  given  a  break  while  the  vessel  is  repositioned 
in  the  center  of  the  channel  abeam  the  position  at  which  it  originally  left  the  channel.  The  scenario  will  then  be 
resumed. 

8.  The  vessel  will  be  presented  at  an  initial  position  and  aligned  on  the  designated  course  prior  to  the  start  of  each 
training  scenario  which  is  approximately  15  minutes  in  length.  Each  exercise  shall  be  terminated  at  a  specific 
position.  A  critique  of  each  scenario  will  be  conducted  upon  comr>ietion  of  each  run. 

9.  Due  to  simulator  design,  the  vessel  must  maintain  a  0.5  knot  forward  speed  at  all  times. 

10.  All  speeds  will  be  understood  to  mean  through  the  water. 


SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  TEST  SCENARIO 

1.  Ship's  maneuvering  speed  (within  the  realm  of  good  seamanship)  may  be  maintained  while  navigating  through  Wyassup 
Bay.  Once  abeam  Kingston,  the  vessel  shall  not  exceed  8  knots.  Steerage  should  be  maintained  at  all  times  as  noted  in 
number  9,  above. 

2.  Throttle  control  mode  will  be  employed  with  a  10-$econd  delay  for  engine  order  responding. 

3.  The  following  conditions  exist: 

Time  of  day:  daylight 
Visibility:  unlimited 

Wind:  15  knot  wind  from  210‘’T,  gusting  occasionally  to  25  knots 

Current:  114  knots  and  ebbing 

Tide:  no  allowance  for  tide  is  necessary 

Channel  depth:  35feet+ 
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STUDENT  HANDOUT 

OWNSHIP  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  Type:  80,000 dwt  tanker  with  superstructure  aft 

2.  Length  overall  (LOA);  800  feet 

3.  Length  between  perpendiculars  (LBP):  763  feet 

4.  Beam:  125  feet 

5.  Speed:  forward  —  0  to  18£  knots 

astern  -  0  to  9  knots 

6.  Propulsion:  Geared  steam  turbine 

23,000  horsepower 
single  screw 

direct  pilot  house  control  of  throttle  and  telegraph 
variable  throttle 


7. 

Bow  thruster; 

2000  horsepower 

8. 

Propeller; 

diameter  —  23  feet 
pitch  -19  feet 

9. 

Bridge: 

aft  to  bow  —  675  feet 

forward  of  stern  -  125  feet 

10. 

Maximum  rudder:  35  degrees 

11. 

Turning  circles; 

deep  water  (see  Figure  A1 ) 

shallow  water  (see  Figure  A2) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment,  the  vessel  has  the  following  characteristics; 

1.  Loading  condition;  70  percent  loaded 

2.  Time  to  go  from  full  ahead  to  full  astern:  180  seconds 

3.  Draft:  32  feet  with  no  trim. 

4.  Freeboard;  20  feet  at  amidships 

5.  Height  of  eye  at  the  bridge;  80  feet 

6.  Pivot:  for  turning  varies  as  speed  moves  forward  of  midships. 

7.  Using  throttle  mode  of  propulsion  only,  the  following  rpm  versus  speed  approximations: 


RPM 

Ahead  (Knott) 

Astern  Knots 

Stop 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

Dead  Slow 

10 

1.55 

1.00 

Slow 

20 

3.10 

2.00 

Half 

40 

6.20 

4.00 

Full  (Maneuvering) 

60 

9.30 

6.00 

Sea  Speed 

90 

- 

9.00 

Sea  Speed 

120 

18.50 

- 
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FiguraA-1.  DMfiwatar  Turning  arde 


Figure  A-Z.  SheUow  Water  Turning  Circle 


APPENDIX  B 


TEST  DESCRIPTIONS 


1.  Leg  number: 

2.  Turn  number: 

3.  OesCTiption: 

4.  Ownship  initial  position 

Latitude: 

Longitude: 

5.  Ownship  initial  course: 

6.  Ownship  initial  speed: 

7.  Wind 

Direction  (True) : 

8.  Current: 

9.  Occurrences: 

10.  Traffic: 

11.  Communications: 

12.  End  Leg: 


1 

Misaligned  on  Ferry  Point  Range  —  intend  to  turn  into  and  transit  Gibson's  Channel 

40*  38.0' 44.6"  N 
74*  03.0'  52.0"  W 

310*T 

8  knots 

15  knots,  gusting  to  25  knots  from  210°T  constant  throughout 
1 .5  knots  ebbing  —  constant  throughout 
Anchored  vessel  obscures  both  range  lights 

Tug  proceeding  from  Gibson’s  Channel  into  Upper  Wyassup  Bay  —  crossing 
situation 

See  attached 

After  passing  74°  05'  23.0"  W 


NOTE: 

In  the  pretests  and  posttests,  there  will  be  no  realignment  of  the  vessel  if  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  vessel  is  unable  to 
continue.  The  leg  will  be  stopped  and  the  next  leg  introduced. 


TRAFFIC  TYPE  INITIAL  CONDITIONS 


Target 

No. 

Vessel 

Type 

CAORF 

Code 

1  Initial 

Position 

Course 

Speed 

Remarks 

1 

Containership 

‘t0°  39.0*  09.0"  N 

74®  05.0'  10.0"  W 

Anchored 

southwest/ 

northwest 

Be  sure  vessel 
is  high  enough 
to  obscure 
ranges 
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TRAFFIC  MANEUVER  TABLE 


Time  for  initial  target  turn-on 


COMMUNICATIONS  REQUIREMENTS 


General  Requirements: 

1.  Respond  only  if  required 

2.  Reply  only  if  indicated  for  that  ship 

3.  Respond  where  indicated  using  proper  procedures 


Target  No.:  1  Taroet  Tvoe:  Containership  Name:. 

Communication  Requirement: 

No  response 

Target  No.:  Target  Type: _ Name:, 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ Name:, 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ Name:. 

Communication  Requirement: 

Target  No.: _ Target  Type:  Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: 


Target  Type: 


Name: 


Communication  Requirement: 


TRAFFIC  TYPE  ■  INITIAL  CONDITIONS 


Target 

No. 

Vessel 

CAORF 

Initial 

Type 

Code 

Position 

Course 

Speed 

Remarks 

1 

Tug  and  tow 

40*^  38.0'  47.0”  N 

74  05.0’  50.0”  W 

075 

5 

Canned 
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TRAFFIC  MANEUVER  TABLE 


Time  for  initial  target  turn-on  Use  additional  pages  as  needed 


COMMUNICATIONS  REOUIREMENTS 


General  Requirements: 

1.  Respond  only  if  required 

2.  Reply  only  if  indicated  for  that  ship 

3.  Respond  where  indicated  using  proper  procedures 


Target  No.:  1 _ Target  Type: _ Tug/Tow _ Name: _ Alirp  Moran 

Communication  Requirement: 

Yes.  "Having  difficulty.  Request  I  pass  ahead  of  you.  Curi  ent  caught  my  barge 

Target  No.: _ 1 _ Target  Type:  Tug/Tow _ Name: _ 

Communication  Requirement: 

Yes.  To  let  tug/tow  ahead 

Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ Name: _ 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: _ .Target  Tvoe:  N.ime: 

Communication  Requirement: 
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TEST  DESCRIPTION 


1 .  Leg  number ;  2 

2.  Turn  number:  — 

3.  Description:  Aligned  in  Gibson's  Channel  and  intend  to  proceed  toward  Fisherman's  Point 

4.  Ownship  initial  position 

Latitude:  40°  38.0'  49.2"  N 

Longitude:  74°  05.0'  41 .0"  W 

5.  Ownship  initial  course:  270°T 

6.  Ownship  initial  speed:  No  change 

7.  Wind 

Direction  (True):  No  chartge 

8.  Current:  No  change 

9.  Occurrences:  4  minute  rudder  failure  commencing  when  vessel  passes  74°  06'  00"  west  (about 

2  minutes  into  leg) 

Note:  10°  left  rudder  to  be  arbitrarily  assigned  at  this  point.  Bow  thrust  available 
and  ship's  propulsion  OK 

10.  Traffic:  None 


11.  Finish: 


End  leg  2  minutes  after  rudder  is  operational 
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TEST  DESCRIPTION 


1. 

Leg  number: 

3 

2. 

Turn  number: 

- 

3. 

Description: 

Aligned  in  Gibson's  Channel  and  intend  to  proceed  toward  Fisherman's  Point 

4. 

Ownship  initial  position 

Latitude: 

40°  38.0'  47.0"  N 

Longitude: 

74°  06.0' 50.9"  W 

5. 

Ownship  initial  course: 

247° 

6. 

Ownship  initial  speed: 

No  change 

7. 

Wind 

Direction  (True): 

No  change 

8. 

Current: 

No  change 

9. 

Occurrences: 

Propulsion  plant  breakdown  of  3  minutes  steering  and  bow  thruster  available 

Commencement  of  failure  when  vessel  passes  74°  08.0'  09.2"  west  (about 
2  minutes  into  leg) 


10.  Traffic:  None 


11.  Finish: 


End  leg  2  minutes  after  return  of  power 


TEST  DESCRIPTION 


1.  Leg  number: 

2.  Turn  number: 

3.  Description: 

4.  Ownship  initiel  position 

Letitude: 

Longitude: 

5.  Ownship  initiel  course: 

6.  Ownship  initiel  speed: 

7.  Wind 

Direction  (True)  : 

8.  Current: 

9.  Occurrences: 

10.  Treffic: 


11.  Communicetions: 

12.  Finish: 


4 


Aligned  in  Gibson's  Chennel  end  intend  to  proceed  Ferry  Point  into  Shellfish  Bay 


40“  38.0'  33.2"  N 
74“  08.0'  19J"W 

268“ 

No  change 


No  change 
No  chenge 
None 
Yes 

A.  1  tug  at  40“  38.0' 27.0"  N 

74“  09.0'  04.0"  W 
1  tug  at  40“  38.0' 30.0"  N 
74“  09.0’ 1 0.0"  W 
Both  heading  north  —  dead  in  water 

B.  Tug  and  tow  to  be  shown  as  own  vessel  passes  74°  08.0’  39.0"  W 
Initial  position  40“  39.0'  00.0"  N 

74“  09.0'  00.0"  W 

Course  205“  proceeding  at  6  knots  for  1  -1/3  minutes  and  then  changes  course 
to  142“T  (after  communication  and  then  south  after  74°  09.0'  (X).0"  W 
with  ownship) 

See  attached 

End  leg  when  vessel  passes  40“  39.0'  10.0"  N 
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TRAFFIC  TYPE  -  INITIAL  CONDITIONS 


4th  Leg 


Initial 

Position  Course  Speed  Remarks 

40°  38.0*  27.0"  N  Head-  Dead 

74°  09.0*  04.0"  W  ing  in 

north  water 

40°  38.0'  30.0"  N  Head-  Dead 

74°  09.0’  10.0"  W  ing  in 

north  water 


COMMUNJCATIONS  REQUIREMENTS 


General  Requirements: 

1.  Respond  only  if  required 

2.  Reply  only  if  indicated  for  that  ship 

3.  Respond  where  indicated  using  proper  procedures 


Target  No.:  1 _ Target  Type:  Tug _ _  Name:  Judy  Magallaster 

Communication  Requirement: ' 

Yes.  "Waiting  for  an  inbound  sea  land  vessel" 


Target  No.:  2  Target  Type:  Tug _ Name: Cynthia  ^'oran 

Communication  Requirement: 

Yes.  "Waiting  for  an  inbound  sea  land  vessel" 


Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No,: _ Target  Typo: _ Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.:^ _ Target  Type: _ Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.:  Tareot  Type: _ Name: 

Communication  Requirement; 
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TRAFFIC  MANEUVER  TABLE 


Use  additional  pages  as  needed 


COMMUNICATIONS  REOUIREMENTS 


General  Requirements: 

1.  Respond  only  if  required 

2.  Reply  only  if  indicated  for  that  ship 

3.  Respond  where  indicated  using  proper  procedures 


Target  No.:  1 _ Target  Type: _ TlIB  and  Tow 

Communication  Requirement: 

No  response 


Name: 


Target  No.:_ _ ^Target  Type: _ _ _ ^Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ ^  Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: _ .Target  Type:_ _ Name:, 

Communication  Requirement: 

Target  No.: _ Target  Type: _ Name: 

Communication  Requirement: 


Target  No.: 


Target  Type: 


Name 


Communication  Requirement: 


APPENDIX  C 


DATA  COLLECTION  SHEETS 


BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA  SHEET 


(PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE) 


NAME; 


ADDRESS:  HOME 


DATE: 


OFFICE 


PHONE  NO:  HOME 


OFFICE 


TRAINING/EDUCATION: 


U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
State  Merchant  Marine  Academy 


University 


(specify  name  of  college) 


(specify  sdiool) 
Degree 


Military 


(specify  service) 


Year  Graduated 


Year  Graduated 


Year  Graduated 


Years  Served 


(r>ame  and  duration  of  course  or  school) 


LICENSED  DECK  OFFICER  EXPERIENCE: 

CURRENT  AND  PAST  LICENSES: 

(Note  pilotage,  if  applicable) 


Chief  Officer 
Second  Officer 
Third  Officer 


ISSUE  NO. 


ISSUE  DATE 


BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA  SHEET  (Continued) 


RADAR  OBSERVER  ENDORSEMENT: 

Yes 

No 

TONNAGE  RATING: 

Unlimited 

Limited 

MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  AS  OFFICER  OF  THE  DECK  UNDERWAY: 
U.S.  NAVY 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
OTHER 

(specify) 


(specify  tonnage) 

YRS. 

YRS. 

YRS. 
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SEA  SERVICE  RECORD* 


worked  ashore,  if  applicable 
or  NO 

ation  is  unknown,  Indicate  by  "UNK' 


HUMAN  FACTORS  DATA  SHEET 


APPENDIX  D 


SIMULATOR  MODIFICATIONS  AND  EVALUATION 
FOR  THE  CHIEF  MATE  EXPERIMENT 


Simulator  Modificatiom  and  Evaluation 

In  the  preparation  of  any  experiment  at  CAORF  finite  requirements  are  generated  in  order  to  accomplish  the  experiment 
goals.  When  these  requirements  fall  outside  the  present  capabilities  of  the  CAORF  system,  either  the  requirements  or  CAORF 
is  modified.  In  the  case  of  the  Training  and  Certification  Program  all  needs  were  mat  by  existing  CAORF  capabilities  except 
the  following  needs  which  were  met  by  modifying  CAORF: 

*  Black  and  white  visual  scene 

*  Reduced  field  of  view 

*  Excessive  turnaround  time  between  runs 

*  Track  plots  used  as  training  aids 

*  Reduced  bridge 

1.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Training  and  Certification  Program  Part  2,  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
simulation  with  objects  painted  black  and  white  in  varying  shades  as  opposed  to  the  normal  full  color  display.  This  was 
readily  accomplished  by  redefining  the  colors  contained  in  a  color  file  and  their  intensity  to  yield  the  various  gradations 
between  black  and  white. 

Colored  lights  were  redefined  to  exhibit  distinct  white  flashing  patterns  in  lieu  of  red  and  green.  This  applied  to  traffic 
ship  port  and  starboard  lights.  The  starboard  light  (green)  was  a  Morse  "N"  (2  sec  flash,  off  %  sec,  flash,  off  Vt  sec). 
The  port  light  was  a  Morse  "H"  (4  flashes  at  1  sec  intervals,  off  4  sec). 

2.  A  further  alteration  of  the  CAORF  simulation  was  to  reduce  the  Field  of  View.  The  normal  Field  of  View  is  240  degrees. 
This  was  reduced  to  120  degrees  by  turning  off  the  two  extreme  projectors  which  together  accoucrted  for  96  degrees. 
The  remaining  24  degrees  were  obtained  by  masking  out  a  12  degree  portion  of  the  projected  image  on  either  side  to 
achieve  a  1 20  degree  field  of  view. 

3.  The  Training  and  Certification  Program  consisted  of  30  scenarios  which  wera  contained  in  16  System  Setup  Tapes 
(SSTs).  These  were  required  to  implement  relatively  short  training  scenarios.  As  a  consequence,  considerable  simulation 
time  was  consumed  in  initializing  and  reinitializing  the  system.  To  minimize  time  between  runs,  recommendations  were 
made  to  implement  SST  (Ganges.  Normally  these  changes  were  done  manually  via  keyboard  and  would  take  about 
15  minutes  for  the  Training  and  Certification  Program.  Utilizing  cards  to  input  the  SST  data  approximately  5-7  minutes 
was  required.  Utilizing  the  SST  data  changes  when  stored  in  disc  files  took  3-4  minutes.  Besides  saving  time,  a  gain  was 
made  in  that  SST  changes  were  entered  more  reliably. 

4.  Training  was  augmented  with  trackplots  available  for  post  run  examination  as  discussed  in  Section  4.  Difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  these  trackplots  immediately  after  the  simulator  exercise.  The  mean  leg  time  experienced  was 
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approximately  IS  minutes.  To  circumvent  this  problem,  the  programming  to  generate  plots  in  parallel  with  the  simula¬ 
tion  was  implemented  and  would  be  available  tor  future  programs  with  adequate  lead  time  to  incorporate  individual 
requirements. 

5.  A  variable  in  the  experiment  was  a  reduced  fidelity  bridge.  To  meet  this  requirement  the  reduced  bridge,  shown  in  the 
attached  drawing,  was  fabricated  and  installed  on  the  floor  of  the  CAORF  theater.  This  bridge  was  a  wood-framed 
module  (7  ft  by  9  ft)  with  five  2S-inch  TV  monitors  mounted  in  the  windows  of  the  bridge.  These  monitors  provided 
a  black  and  white  reproduction  of  the  CAORF  visual  scene  similar  to  that  presented  above  the  human  factors  station. 
The  following  equipment  was  provided  in  the  bridge: 

•  Raytheon  16-inch  radar  display 

•  RPM  order  indicator 

•  RPM  indicator 

•  Spaed  indicator 

•  Wind  direction  indicator 

•  Wind  speed  indicator 

•  Heading  indicator 

•  Rudder  order  indicator 

•  Rudder  angle  indicator 

•  Rate  of  turn  imlicator 

Communications  for  the  "reduced"  bridge  were  provided  in  the  following  manner;  the  mate  at  the  bridge  main  engiite  control 
panel  and  the  heintsman  were  positioned  on  the  full  CAORF  bridge  and  instructed  to  carry  out  all  orders  given  by  the  test 
subject  via  the  installed  intercom  system. 
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SUBJECT  DEMOGRAPHIC  SURVEY 


The  following  demographic  survey  of  the  sulqects  involved  in  this  experiment  provides  an  overview  of  their  areas  of  residence, 
age  range,  years  of  sea  experience,  union  affiliation,  their  education  and  the  license  held.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  subject 
distribution  across  each  of  these  three  categories  was  not  predetermined.  In  addition,  no  significance  of  subject  variability  is 
implied  for  this  analysis. 

AREAS  OF  RESIDENCE 


For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  country  was  divided  into  the  following  four  geographic  areas:  (1)  New  England,  (2)  mid- 
Atlantic  states,  (3)  gulf  coast  and  the  southeastern  states,  and  (4)  the  west  coast.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  E-1, 50  percent 
of  the  subjects  were  from  the  mid-Atlantic  states,  19.2  percent  resided  in  New  England,  17.3  percent  were  from  the  west 
coast,  and  13.5  percent  resided  in  gulf  coast  and  southeastern  states. 
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Figure  E-1 .  Areas  of  Residence 


AGE  OF  SUBJECTS 

The  subjects  range  in  age  from  25  to  70  years.  Figure  E-2,  divides  this  range  into  eight  segments  (1)  25-29,  (2)  30-34, 
(3)  35-39,  (4)  40-44,  (5)  45-49,  (8)  50-54,  (7)  55-59,  (8)  80+.  The  average  age  of  subjects  was  43.13. 
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Figure  E-2.  Ages  of  Subjects 
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YEARS  OF  SEA  EXPERIENCE 

The  number  of  years  at  sea  ranges  from  3  to  36.  Figure  E-3  divides  this  range  into  8  segments:  (1)0-4,  (2)  5-10,  (3)  11-14, 
(4)  15-19,  (5)  20-24,  (6)  25-29,  (7)  30-34,  (8)  35-t-.  The  average  years  of  sea  experience  for  the  subjects  was  15.48  years. 


Figure  E-3.  Years  of  Sea  Experience 


UNION  AFFILIATION 

The  union  affiliations  of  the  students  who  participated  in  the  training  program  were  as  foilows: 
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EDUCATION 

Seventy -one  percent  of  the  subjects  were  graduates  of  a  Maritime  Academy  or  other  formal  training  facility. 


LICENSE 


Seventy-six  percent  of  the  subjects  held  Masters'  Licenses,  22  percent  held  Chief  Mates'  licenses,  and  two  percent  had  a 
second  mate's  certificate. 
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ALTERNATIVE  DESIGN  METHODOLOGIES 


Several  methodological  training  research  approaches  may  be  followed  to  accomplish  the  goals  outlined  in  the  introduction  of 
this  report.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  three  alternative  design  methodologies  considered.  The  traditional  method 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  differing  variables  upon  training  has  been  the  completely  balanced  design.  Employment  of 
this  method  allows  for  the  evaluation  of  variables  thought  to  affect  training  independently  of  all  other  variables  incorporated 
in  the  design.  Both  main  and  interaction  effects  can  be  completely  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  influence  upon  the  acquisition 
of  to-be-trained  skills.  Such  designs,  however,  are  limited  in  that  many  sets  of  treatment  conditions  must  be  run  with  a 
different  group  of  subjects  for  each  set.  For  example,  if  six  variables  were  to  be  tested,  with  two  levels  per  variable,  a  total 
of  64  groups  of  subjects  would  be  required;  each  group  would  receive  a  complete  training  program.  This  method  is  obviously 
cumbersome  with  regards  to  the  large  number  of  variables  that  have  been  presented  for  possible  consideration  in  the  Phase  2 
program.  The  potential  payoff,  in  terms  of  information  gained,  is  low  relative  to  the  time  and  cost  requirements  for  such 
exhaustive  experimentation. 

A  comparison  of  several  complete  simulator  design  configurations  is  a  second  investigative  approach  that  examines  the  macro 
level  of  the  problem.  For  example,  three  well-defined  levels  of  simulator  sophistication  can  be  incorporated  into  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  determine  the  training  effectiveness  relative  to  high,  medium,  and  low  levels  of  simulation  fidelity.  A  complete 
simulator  design  would  be  configured  for  each  level.  Such  an  approach,  however,  would  preclude  any  analysis  or  identifica¬ 
tion  of  individual  simulator  characteristics  (e.g.,  field  of  view).  Consequently,  the  results  would  not  be  generalizable  to  other 
simulators  but  would  be  fixed  to  those  three  well-defined  representative  simulators  incorporated  into  the  investigation. 

A  third  methodological  approach  known  as  the  "screening  process"  (Simon,  1973)  involves  the  use  of  experimental  tech¬ 
niques  categorically  referred  to  as  fractional  factorial  designs.  These  designs  permit  the  evaluation  of  a  large  number  of 
treatments,  but  employ  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  possible  number  of  treatment  combinations,  these  designs  also  lend 
themselves  to  sequential  research  program  -  in  which  flexibility  in  the  pursuit  of  promising  lines  of  investigation  is  essential. 
Furthermore,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  add  to  the  design,  the  flexibility  of  these  fractional  factorial  designs  allows  for  such 
additions.  This  technique  permits  the  systematic  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  variables.  The  early  stages  of  investigation 
generate  limited,  and  incomplete,  information  about  all  the  variables.  These  findings  permit  the  insignificant  variables  to  be 
eliminated  from  further  investigation,  permitting  the  later  stages  of  investigation  to  focus  more  deeply  on  only  the  several 
important  variables,  and  thus  generate  more  complete  data  on  these. 

This  approach  provided  the  framework  used  for  the  Phase  2  program  —  that  of  allowing  for  the  integration  of  many  experi¬ 
ments  into  a  consistent  structure.  The  output  from  such  a  framework  would  consist  of  a  series  of  prediction  equations  to 
evaluate  the  effectivetwss  of  differing  levels  of  training  and  simulator  variables  on  overall  training  effectiveness.  Such  a 
systematic  approach  has  many  advantages,  including: 

a.  A  consistent  methodology  that  allows  for  the  simultaneous  assessrrwnt  of  a  great  number  of  variables. 

b.  The  development  of  a  standardized  training  perfomranoe  data  base  relative  to  this  large  number  of  variables,  that  can 
be  built  over  time. 

c.  A  timely,  efficient  process  for  eliminating  variables  that  have  little  impact  upon  the  training  process,  as  the  investigation 
proceeds  into  greater  depth  concerning  the  more  significant  variables. 

d.  The  timely  assessment  of  those  variables  that  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  training  process  via  a  structured 
systematic  investigative  process. 


There  are,  however,  disadvantages  to  this  approach.  The  interpretation  of  the  statistical  analysis  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  treatments  are  confounded  with  higher  order  interactions  in  the  early  stages  of  investigation.  However,  if  variables  are 
selected  carefully  so  that  interactions  are  assumed  to  be  negligible  the  confounding  of  main  effects  and  higher  order  inter¬ 
actions  are  of  little  concern.  This  approach  also  requires  that  all  or  most  treatments  have  the  same  number  of  levels  and,  in 
that  respect,  are  restrictive.  The  layout  and  computational  procedures  are  more  complex  for  fractional  factorial  designs  than 
for  the  traditional  completely  balanced  designs.  Finally,  a  sequential  series  of  experiments  is  usually  necessary  to  achieve 
conclusive  results. 

Consideration  of  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  alternative  approaches  clearly  favored  the  use  of  the  fractional 
factorial  design  in  order  to  test  a  large  number  of  variables  in  a  reasonable  time  frame. 


APPENDIX  G 

SAMPLE  INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDE 


UNITS 

EXERCISE  OBJECTIVES 


CLASSROOM  EXERCISE  5 

Determine  the  possible  oompensetory  procedures  to  employ  in  leg  3  and  turn  1  of  the  gaming  area  when  given  the  following 
types  of  rudder  failures  under  the  conditions  of  no  wind,  no  current,  and  no  traffic: 

Rudder  jammed: 

•  Amidships  (lag  3) 

•  IS^LdegS) 

•  1S“L(tum1) 

SIMULATOR  EXERCISE  5 

Maneuver  the  vessel  maintaining  ship  control  as  best  as  possible  under  the  conditions  of  no  wind,  no  current,  and  no  traffic 
given  the  following  types  of  rudder  failures :  ‘ 

Rudder  jammed; 

•  Amidships  (leg  3) 

•  16’’L(leg3) 

•  16°L(tum1) 

CLASSROOM  EXERCISE  6 

[^ermine  the  possible  compensatory  procedures  to  employ  when  given  the  following  types  of  nidder  failures  in  the  presence 
of  the  associated  environrrwntal  conditions: 

Rudder  jammed: 

•  Arnidships  (lag  3, 60  knot  wind  (from  270'’T),  3  knot  flood  current) 

•  15“L  (leg  3, 50  knot  wind  (from  046*T),  3  knot  flood  current) 

•  IB^L  (turn  1,30  knot  wind  (from  270*1),  3  knot  flood  current) 

SIMULATOR  EXERCISE  6 

Maneuver  the  vessel,  maintaining  ship  control  as  best  as  possible,  whan  the  following  types  of  rudder  failures  occur  in  the 
presence  of  the  associated  environmental  conditions: 

Rudder  jammed; 

•  AmWships  (leg  3, 60  knot  wind  (from  270*T),  3  knot  flood  current) 

•  16"L  (leg  3, 60  knot  wind  (from  046*T),  3  knot  flood  current) 

•  18l*L  (turn  1 , 30  knot  wind  (from  270*T),  3  knot  flood  current) 


SAMPLE  INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDE 


UNITS 

CLASSROOM  EXERCISE  6 


METHODOLOGY 

Feedback  (postproblem  critique)  to  simulator  exercise  5 

Presentation  of  classroom  exercise  6  issues  in  preparation  for  sintulator  exercise  6 
Positive  guidance 

Seminar  type  discussion  for  both  feedback  and  classroom  exercise  6  issues 

MATERIALS 

1 .  Actual  track  plots  of  scenarios  1 5  through  17  completed  in  simulator  exercise  5. 

2.  Transparencies  of  leg  3  and  turn  1  (see  classroom  exercise  5,  materials  -1)  of  the  gaming  area  replicated  from  the  chart 
of  Upper  New  York  Harbor  showing  own  ship's  intended  track. 

3.  Transparency  of  turn  1  showing  own  ship  with  arrows  indicating  the  presence  of  following  forces  on  own  ship; 

a.  30  knot  wind  from  270“T 

b.  3  knot  flood  current 

4.  Transparency  of  leg  3  showing  own  ship  with  arrows  indicating  the  presence  of  the  following  forces  on  own  ship; 

a.  50  knot  wind  from  270‘’T 

b.  3  knot  flood  current 

5.  Transparency  of  leg  3  showing  own  ship  with  arrows  indicating  the  presence  of  the  following  forces  on  own  ship; 

a.  50  knot  wind  from  045°T 

b.  3  knot  flood  current 

6.  Possible  trat^t  plots  showing  own  ship's  course  if  no  compensatory  procedures  were  employed  when  own  ship 
encountered  the  following  types  of  rudder  failures  in  the  presence  of  the  associated  environmental  conditions; 

Rudder  jammed; 

•  Amidships  (leg  3, 50  knot  wind  from  270°T,  3  knot  flood  current,  own  ship's  position  when  failure  begins; 

40°  38.0'  48.0"  N/74°  06.0'  00.0"  W  -  failure  lasts  4  minutes) 

•  15°L  (leg  3, 50  knot  wind  from  045°T,  3  knot  flood  current,  own  ship's  position  when  failure  begins; 

40°  38.0'  60.0"  N/74°  06.0'  27.0"  W  -  failure  lasts  1  minute) 

•  15“L  (turn  1 , 30  knot  wind  from  270°T,  3  knot  flood  current,  own  ship's  position  when  failure  begins; 

40°  39.0'  04  jO"  N/74°  04.0'  54.0"  W  -  failure  lasts  2  minutes) 


7.  Possible  track  plots  (as  described  in  6  above)  when  compensatory  procedures  were  employed.  Identify  each  procedure 
with  its  associated  track  plot. 


8.  Handout 

Descriptio.1  of  the  effects  of  a  rudder  jammed  (a)  amidships  in  leg  3  with  a  50  knot  wind  from  270‘’T  and  a  3  knot  flood 
current,  (b)  15°L  in  leg  3  with  a  50  knot  wind  from  045°T  and  a  3  knot  flood  current,  (c)  15°L  in  turn  1  with  a  30  knot 
wind  from  270°T  and  a  3  knot  flood  current,  and  the  possible  compensatory  procedures  which  could  be  employed  when 
each  of  the  above  situations  occur. 

FEEDBACK  (POSTPROBLEM  CRITIQUE)  (10  MINUTES) 

1.  Critique,  using  the  actual  track  plots  of  scenarios  15  through  17,  or  verbal  discussion  only,  the  successful  as  well  as 
unsuccessful  strategies  employed  to  compensate  for  the  various  types  of  rudder  failures  inflicted  upon  own  ship. 

2.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  different  strategies  employed. 

PRESENTATION  (15  MINUTES) 

1 .  Using  the  transparencies,  review  the  layout  of  leg  3  and  turn  1  of  the  gaming  area. 

2.  Indicate  own  ship's  intended  track  through  each  of  these  two  segments. 

POSITIVE  GUIDANCE  AND  SEMINAR  TYPE  DISCUSSION  (35  MINUTES) 

1.  Using  the  transparencies  as  aids  (see  Materials  3-5),  discuss  the  effect  of  wind  and  current  on  own  ship  while  in  turn  1 
and  leg  3. 

2.  Discuss,  using  the  devised  track  plots  (see  Materials  -  6),  the  effects  that  the  following  types  of  rudder  failures,  in  the 
presence  of  the  associated  wind  and  current  forces,  would  have  on  own  ship  if  no  compensatory  procedures  were  employed; 

Rudder  jammed: 

•  Amidships  (leg  3, 50  knot  wind  from  270°T,  3  knot  flood  current,  failure  lasts  4  minutes) 

•  15°L  (leg  3, 50  knot  wind  from  045°T,  3  knot  flood  current,  failure  lasts  1  minute) 

•  15°L  (turn  1, 30  knot  wind  from  270°T,  3  knot  flood  current,  failure  lasts  2  minutes) 

3.  Discuss  and  illustrate  (using  the  track  plots  from  Materials  -  7),  the  possible  compensatory  procedures  that  could  be 
employed  when  given  the  situations  described  in  2  above  (e.g.,  judicious  use  of  astern  power  to  bring  the  vessel  to  a  stop, 
but  leaving  a  slight  headway  to  help  compensate  or  take  advantage  of  the  effects  of  wind  and  current). 

4.  Discuss  the  effect  excess  speed  (12  knots)  would  have  on  own  ship  while  trying  to  compensate  for  a  rudder  jammed 
amidships  or  Ib’L  in  leg  3.  Discuss  various  alternate  speeds  which  would  be  more  suitable  for  handling  this  type  of  emer¬ 
gency  situation. 

ASSOCIATED  SCENARIOS 
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Scenarios  18  through  20 
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ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 


Exparimwital  Daiign  “A" 

GwMral.  Each  of  the  six  main  effects  was  aliased  with  strings  of  two-factor,  three- factor,  and  higher  order  interactions  (see 
Table  1-1).  For  example,  column  2  indicates  that  eff^  2  is  composed  of  main  affect  "B"  plus  the  following  interactions 
ACD,  CE,  ABDE,  ABCF,  DF,  AEF,  and  BCDEF. 


TABLE  1-1.  INDEPENDENT  FACTORAL  EFFECTS  AND  ALIASED  INTERACTIONS^ 


Effects 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ACDEF 

BCDEF 

DEF 

A8DEF 

BDEF 

ADEF 

ABCDEF 

BEF 

AEF 

ABCEF 

CEF 

ACEF 

BCEF 

EF 

ABOF 

DF 

BCOF 

ACDF 

CDF 

ABCDF 

AOF 

CF 

ABCF 

AF 

BF 

ABF 

F 

BCF 

OL 

ABDE 

ACDE 

BCDE 

ABCDE 

CDE 

BDE 

ABCE 

CE 

BE 

AE 

E 

ABE 

ACE 

BCD 

ACD 

ABD 

0 

AD 

BD 

CD 

A 

B 

C 

ABC 

BC 

AC 

AB 

As  the  experimenter  proceeds  with  the  screening  process,  he  must  determine  whether  to  neglect  these  interactions  or  investi¬ 
gate  them.  Simon  makes  the  following  generalizations  concerning  interactions: 

•  Four- factor  interactions  and  higher  are  negligible  for  all  practical  purposes. 

•  In  over  75  percent  of  the  experiments,  three-factor  interaction  effects  can  be  considered  negligible.  However,  as  the 
number  of  variables  studied  in  an  experiment  decrease,  some  three-way  interactions  are  large  enough  to  require  further 
examination.  Cochran  and  Cox  suggest  watching  the  two-factor  interactions  for  clues  that  the  three-factor  interactions 

^Charles  Simon,  Economical  Muhifaetor  Deiignt  for  Human  Facton  Engineering  Experiments,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company, 
1973,  p.  96. 
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might  be  important.  They  suggest  that  if  the  main  effects  and  two-factor  interactions  of  a  set  of  factors  are  large,  it  is 
likely  that  some  three-factor  interactions  might  also  be  large.  If  the  two-factor  interactions  are  small,  it  is  less  likely 
(but  not  impossible)  that  the  three-factor  interactions  are  large. 


•  Two-factor  interactions,  in  general,  cannot  a  priori  be  assumed  negligible. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment,  the  main  effects  sh^l  be  assumed  to  be  contributed  to  the  experimental  variables.  If  a 
given  experimental  variable  exhibits  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  variartce,  then  the  possible  two- factor  interactions  are 
analyzed.  If  it  is  suspected  that  one  of  the  aliased  two-factor  interactions  contributed  significantly  to  the  effect,  then  this 
perspective  is  documented  in  the  discussion  of  the  effect  contained  in  Section  2.5,  Data  Analysis. 


Magnitude  of  Effects  Calculations.  The  main  effect  of  each  variable  was  estimated  by  averaging  all  the  performance  scores 
obtained  when  the  "high"  condition  was  tested  and  subtracting  the  average  of  all  the  performance  scores  obtained  when  the 
"low"  condition  was  tested.  The  equations  for  the  main  effects  of  the  six  experimental  variables  in  experimental  design  "A" 
were  as  follows: 


Variable  A 

Variable  B 

Variable  C 

Variable  D 

Variable  E 

Variable  F 


|G2_+G3_+G6^^j  |g1  ■KG4-i-G5-HG8j 

|G4  +  G5  +  G6  +  G7j  ^Gl G2  +  G3 G8  j 
|G2  +  GS  +  G6  +  G8j  |gi +G3  +  G5  +  G7  j 
|G3+^5_tG6j»^j  |g1  +  G2  +  G4  +  G7^ 
|G3+_G4^HG7j^j  ^G1 +G2  +  G5-<-G6| 

|G2  +  G5  +  G7  G8j  |g1 +G3  +  G4-i-G6| 


Analysis  of  Varianoe.  The  analysis  of  variance  ( ANOVA)  was  used  to  determine  the  probability  that  the  mean  of  the  "high" 
condition  of  the  experimental  variable  differs  from  the  mean  of  the  "low"  condition  merely  by  sampling  error.  Variarrce  is 
based  upon  the  deviation  of  group  means  about  the  grraid  mean.  This  is  called  a  between  groups  estimate  of  population 
variance.  Another  variance  estimate  is  determined  by  the  deviation  of  scores  within  each  group  about  their  group  mean. 
This  is  known  as  the  within  groups  estimate  of  the  population  variance.  The  null  hypothesis  being  tested  is  that  in  the 
population  all  the  group  means  are  equal.  The  variance  estimates  are  distributed  as  an  F  function  with  degrees  of  freedom 
equal  to  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  numerator  and  denominator,  respectively. 

S*  between 

F  =  — 

S*  within 

*  variarrce  of  sample 

The  percentiles  of  the  F  distribution  are  used  to  determine  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  ratio  of  this  size  merely  by  samplirrg 
error .  One  must  first  select  an  alpha  level  and  then  determine  if  the  values  of  F  are  greater  than  the  values  in  the  F  table  (i  e., 
the  probability  of  obtaining  this  F  level  by  chance).  If  so,  the  null  hypothesis  would  be  rejected  for  the  particular  alpha 
selected. 
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Proportion  of  Varianot.  The  percentage  of  variance  explained  by  each  experimental  variable  was  calculated  by  talcing  the 
total  sum  of  the  squares  attributed  to  each  experimental  variable  and  dividing  it  by  the  total  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the 
variables  in  the  experiment.  Since  this  design  involves  factors  at  only  two  levels,  each  source  has  only  one  degree  of  freedom. 
Therefore,  the  sum  of  squares  and  the  variance  for  each  effect  are  equal.  For  convenience,  the  results  presented  in  Section  7 
have  been  ranked  in  decreasing  order  based  on  the  proportion  of  variance  which  they  explain. 


Mann  Whitney  U  Test.  The  Mann  Whitney  U  test  may  be  used  to  test  whether  two  independent  groups  have  been  drawn 
from  the  same  population,  when  at  least  ordinal  measurement  has  been  achieved.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
nonparametric  tests,  and  it  is  the  most  useful  alternative  to  the  paremetric  t  test. 


To  apply  the  U  test,  the  observations  or  scores  from  both  groups  must  be  combined  and  then  ranked  in  order  of  increasing 
size.  The  value  of  U  is  given  by  the  number  of  times  that  a  score  in  one  group  with  Oj  cases  precedes  a  score  in  the  other 
group  with  n.|  cases  in  the  ranking. 


To  find  U,  the  following  formula  is  used: 


U 


n,  nj  + 


n,  (n^  +  1) 


Ri 


where : 

n^  »  the  number  of  cases  in  the  smaller  of  two  independent  groups 

n^  =  the  number  of  cases  in  the  larger  of  two  independent  groups 

=  the  sum  of  ranks  assigned  to  the  group  whose  sample  size  is  n ;  once  the  U  value  is  known,  the  value  of  z  is  found  by 
using  the  following  formula; 


N  =  n,  +  Oj 


12 


(where  t  is  the  number  of  observations  tied  for  a  given  rank) 


The  z  value  as  given  by  this  formula  is  then  used  to  determine  the  probability  level  through  use  of  a  reference  table 
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FMiar  Exact  ProlMbHity  Twt.  This  test  is  an  extremety  useful  nonparametric  technique  for  analyzing  either  nominal  or 
ordinal  data  when  the  two  independent  samples  are  small  in  size.  It  it  used  when  the  scores  from  tvM>  independent  random 
samples  all  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  mutually  exclusive  classes.  The  scores  are  represented  by  frequencies  in  a  2  x  2 
contingency  table,  such  as: 

Variable  Improved  Remained  Same  Total 

1  A  B  A+B 

2  C  D  C+D 

Total  A-t-C  B+D  N 

A,  B,  C,  D  frequencies 


The  exact  probability  of  observing  a  particular  set  of  frequencies  is  given  by 

(A+B)l  (C+D)l  (A+C)l  (B+DI! 

Nl  Al  Bl  Cl  Dl 

Experimental  Design  "B" 

Homogeneity  of  Variance  Test.  The  probability  that  the  variance  of  experimental  group  9  (reduced  bridge)  differed  from 
the  variance  of  group  3  (full  bridge)  merely  by  sampling  error  was  determined  by  the  homogeneity  of  variance  test.  This  test 
assumes  that  the  variance  estimates  are  distributed  as  an  "F"  distribution  with  degrees  of  freedom  equal  to  the  degrees  of 
freedom  for  the  numerator  and  denominator  respectively.  The  percentiles  of  the  F  distribution  are  used  to  determine  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  ratio  of  this  size  merely  by  sampling  error.  One  must  first  select  an  alpha  level  and  then  determine 
if  the  values  of  F  are  greater  than  the  values  in  the  F  table  (i.e.,  the  probability  of  obtaining  this  F  level  by  chance).  If  so, 
the  null  hypothesis  would  be  rejected  for  the  particular  alpha  selected. 

Differonoe  of  Meant  Test.  The  probability  that  the  mean  of  experimental  group  3  (full  bridge)  differed  from  the  mean  of 
experimental  group  9  (reduced  bridge)  merely  by  sampling  error  was  determined  by  the  t-test.  For  small  sample  sizes 
(n  <  30),  it  is  assumed  that  the  means  of  the  samples  are  distributed  as  a  "t"  distribution  with  degrees  of  freedom  equal  to 
the  combined  sample  size  minus  two.  The  percentiles  of  the  "t"  distribution  are  used  to  determine  the  probability  of 
obtaining  a  ratio  of  this  size  merely  by  sampling  error.  One  must  first  select  an  alpha  level  and  then  determirte  if  the  values  of 
"t"  are  greater  than  the  values  in  the  "t"  table  (i.e.,  the  probability  of  obtaining  this  “t"  level  by  chance).  If  so,  the  null 
hypothesis  would  be  rejected  for  the  particular  alpha  selected. 
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APPENDIX  J 


TABULAR  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGNS  “A"  AND  "B" 


J.1  GENERAL 

The  results  of  the  two  analyses  completed  (one  for  Design  "A"  and  one  for  Design  “B"  (see  Section  2.2.3))  are  organiaed  by 
performance  measures  within  the  following  framework; 

•  Simulator  Design  Variables  (Experimental  Design  "A") 

-  Ship  Motion  Performance  Measures 

—  Human  Factors  Performance  Measures 

•  Composite  Bridge  Fidelity  (Experimental  Design  "B") 

—  Ship  Motion  Performance  Measures 

-  Human  Factors  Performance  Measures 

For  Simulator  Design  Variables  (Design  "A")  the  results  of  each  individual  performance  measure  within  a  given  geographic 
leg  of  the  test  scenario  are  contained  on  a  single  “Summary  Data  Analysis  Sheet"  (see  Table  J-1).  The  headings  for  each 
column  are  defined  below: 

•  VARIABLE:  Experimental  Variables 
A  —  Target  Maneuverability 

B  —  Color  Visual  Scene 
C  —  Feedback  Methodology 
D  -  Time  of  Day 
E  —  Horizontal  Field  of  View 
F  —  Instructor 

•  LO  LEVEL:  Mean  value  of  the  four  groups  of  test  subjects  who  were  trained  at  the  low  fidelity  level  of  the  variable,  at 
measured  on  the  test  scenario,  using  the  stated  performance  measure. 

•  HI  LEVEL:  Mean  value  of  the  four  groups  of  test  subjects  who  were  trained  at  the  high  fidelity  level  of  the  variable,  as 
measured  on  the  test  scenario,  using  the  stated  performance  measure. 


•  (A)  DIFFERENCE :  The  effect  of  the  variable,  or  the  differential  between  the  "HI"  and  "LO"  fidelity  levels. 


•  ANOVA:  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  which  is  the  probability  (p)  that  the  mean  of  the  “HI" 
condition  of  the  experimental  variable  differs  from  the  mean  of  the  "LO"  condition  merely  by  sampling  error,  (p  >  0.20 
is  not  tabulated.) 

•  %  VARIANCE:  The  percentage  of  variance  explained  by  each  experimental  variance  explained  by  each  experimental 
variable.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  variables  are  ranked  in  decreasing  order  of  the  percentage  of  variance  explained. 

For  Composite  Bridge  Fidelity  (Full  Bridge  versus  Reduced  Bridge  Comparison),  the  results  of  each  group's  performance 

measured  within  a  given  geographic  leg  of  the  test  scenario  are  contained  in  a  single  table.  Four  tables  have  been  allocated 

for  each  "Summary  Data  Analysis  Sheet."  The  heading  for  each  column  are  defined  below: 

•  Group  3:  Full  Bridge  Experimental  Group 

•  Group  9:  Reduced  Bridge  Experimental  Group 

•  x:  The  mean  value  of  the  six  test  subjects  in  the  specified  experimental  group,  as  measured  on  the  test  scenario,  using 
the  stated  performance  measure 

•  a:  The  standard  deviation  of  the  six  test  subjects  in  the  specified  experimental  group,  as  measured  on  the  test  scenario 
using  the  stated  performance  measure 

•  n:  The  sample  size,  or  the  number  of  test  subjects  in  the  specified  experimental  group 

•  F:  The  F-statistic  for  the  homogeneity  of  variance  test.  The  probability  (p)  that  the  variances  of  the  two  experimental 
groups  differ  merely  by  sampling  error  is  given  in  the  lower  right-hand  box.  (p  >  0.20  is  not  tabulated.) 

•  t:  The  t-statistic  for  the  difference  of  means  test.  The  probability  (p)  that  the  means  of  the  two  experimental  groups 
differ  merely  by  sampling  error  is  given  in  the  lower  right-hand  box.  (p  >  0.20  is  not  tabulated.) 


J.2  SIMULATOR  DESIGN  VARIABLES  (EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  "A") 

J.2.1  SHIP  MOTION  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  —  RESULTS.  Three  basic  types  of  tables  are  used  to  present  the  ship 
motion  performance  measure  results  as  three  distinct  analysis  techniques  (i.e.,  ANOVA,  Mann-Whitney  U  Test,  Fisher  Test) 
were  used.  Immediately  preceding  the  first  of  the  series  of  each  of  the  three  types  of  tables  is  an  example  to  aid  the  reader 
in  interpreting  the  format  for  that  particular  type  of  table. 

J.2.1 .1  ANOVA  Rawlts 

Example:  Mean  Distance  From  Channel  Centerline,  Leg  1 

1 .  The  magnitude  of  effect  for  the  high  and  low  levels  of  each  of  the  six  variables  indicates  the  following: 

a.  Instructor  (F)  -  From  pretest  to  posttest,  the  groups  trained  by  Instructor  "A"  were  80.9S  feet  closer  towards  the 
channel  centerline  that  the  groups  trained  by  Instructor  "B." 

b.  Field  of  View  (E)  -  From  pretest  to  posttest,  the  groups  trained  with  the  120-degree  field  of  view  were  59.61  feet 
closer  towards  the  channel  centerline  than  the  groups  trained  with  a  240-degree  field  of  view. 

c.  Visual  Scene  (B)  -  From  pretest  to  posttest,  the  groups  trained  with  the  color  presentation  were  36.47  feet  closer 
towards  the  channel  centerline  than  the  groups  trained  with  the  black  and  white  presentation. 
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d.  Time  of  Day  (D)  —  From  pretest  to  posttest,  the  groups  trained  at  night  were  30.45  feet  closer  towards  the  channel 
centerline  than  the  groups  trained  at  day. 

e.  Type  of  Feedback  (C)  —  From  pretest  to  posttest,  die  groups  trained  with  the  augmented  feedback  were  23.91  feet  closer 
towards  the  channel  centerline  than  the  groups  trained  with  nonaugmented  feedback. 

f.  Target  Maneuverability  (A)  —  From  pretest  to  posttest,  the  groups  trained  with  the  independent  target  were  7.51  feet 
closer  towards  the  channel  centerline  than  the  groups  trained  with  the  canned  targets. 

2.  Of  the  above  six  variables,  the  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  two  variables  —  instructor  ("A,"  ANOVA, 
p  <  0.02)  and  field  of  view  (120  degrees,  ANOVA,  p  <  0.08)  —  were  significant. 

3.  The  two  variables  that  accounted  for  most  of  the  explained  variance  were  the  instructor  variable  (F)  which  explained 
1 1 .53  percent  of  the  variance  and  the  field  of  view  variable  that  explained  6.26  percent  of  the  variance.  The  remaining  four 
variables  combined  accounted  for  approximately  4  percent  of  the  variance. 

J.2.1 2  Mann-Whitney  U  Test  Results 

Example:  Composite  (Graphic),  Leg  1 

1.  The  ranking  scores  of  the  high  and  low  levels  of  each  of  the  six  variables  indicate  the  following: 

a.  Field  of  View  (E)  —  The  score  for  the  students  trained  with  120-degree  field  of  view  (580.5)  was  greater  than  the  score 
for  the  students  trained  with  240-degree  field  of  view  (500.5). 

b.  Time  of  Day  (D)  —  The  score  for  the  students  trained  at  day  (553.5)  was  greater  than  the  score  for  the  students  trained 
at  night  (527.5). 

c.  Instructor  (F)  -  The  score  for  the  students  trained  by  Instructor  "A"  (565.0)  was  greater  than  the  score  for  the  students 
trained  by  Instructor  "B"  (516.0). 

d.  Type  of  Feedback  (C)  -  The  score  for  the  students  trained  with  the  nonaugmented  feedback  (585.0)  was  greater  than  the 
score  for  the  students  trained  with  the  augmented  feedback  (496). 

e.  Visual  Scene  (0)  —  The  score  for  the  students  trained  with  the  color  presentation  (557.0)  was  greater  than  the  score  for 
the  students  trained  with  the  black  and  white  presentation  (524.0). 

f.  Target  Maneuverability  (A)  —  The  score  for  the  students  trained  with  the  canned  targets  (555.5)  was  greater  than  the 
score  for  the  students  trained  with  the  independent  targets  (525.5). 

2.  No  significant  difference  (i.e.,  p  <  0.10)  was  found  to  exist  regarding  the  difference  between  the  ranking  scores  for  the 
high  and  low  level  of  any  of  the  six  variables. 

J.2.1 .3  Fisher  Test  Results 

Example:  Pass/Fail,  Leg  1 

1 .  The  comparison  of  the  pretest  results  with  the  posttest  results  for  each  of  the  six  variables  indicates  the  following: 

a.  Time  of  Day  (D)  -  Eighteen  of  the  subjects  trained  with  the  high  level  (day)  improved;  whereas  13  of  the  subjects  trained 
with  the  low  level  (night)  improved. 


b.  Visual  Scene  (B)  -  Seventeen  of  the  subjects  trained  with  the  low  level  (black  and  white)  improved;  whereas  14  of  the 
subjects  trained  with  the  high  level  (color)  improved. 


c.  Type  of  Feedback  (C)  —  Sixteen  of  the  subjects  trairted  with  the  low  level  (nonaugntented)  improved;  whereas  15  of  the 
subjects  trained  with  the  high  level  (augmented)  improved. 

d.  Instructor  (F)  —  Sixteen  of  the  subjects  trained  by  the  low  level  ("B")  improved;  whereas  IS  of  the  subjects  trained  by 
the  high  level  ("A")  improved. 

e.  Target  Maneuverability  (A)  -  Sixteen  of  the  subjects  trained  with  the  low  level  (canned)  improved;  whereas  15  of  the 
subjects  trained  with  the  high  level  (independent)  improved. 

f.  Field  of  View  (E)  -  Sixteen  of  the  subjects  trained  with  the  high  level  (240  degrees)  improved;  whereas  15  of  the  subjects 
trained  with  the  low  level  (120  degrees)  improved. 

2.  Of  the  above  six  variables,  the  difference  between  the  number  of  subjects  who  improved  when  trained  with  either  the  high 
or  low  level,  was  significant  for  the  Time  of  Day  variable  (day;  Fisher,  p  <  0.03). 


J.2.2  HUMAN  FACTORS  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  -  RESULTS 

Example:  Rudder  Order  Frequency,  Leg  1 

1 .  The  magnitude  of  effect  for  the  high  and  low  levels  of  each  of  the  six  variables  indicates  the  following: 

a.  Field  of  View  (E)  -  The  groups  trained  with  the  120-degree  field  of  view  increased  their  rudder  order  frequency,  from 
pretest  to  posttest,  more  than  those  groups  trained  with  a  240-degree  field  of  view.  This  difference  was  0.62  rudder  orders 
per  minute. 

b.  Visuai  Scene  (B)  —  The  groups  trained  with  the  black  and  white  presentation  increased  their  rudder  order  frequency, 
from  pretest  to  posttest,  more  than  those  groups  trained  with  the  color  presentation.  This  difference  was  0.5B  rudder  orders 
per  minute. 

c.  Time  of  Day  (D)  —  The  groups  trained  at  night  increased  their  rudder  order  frequency,  from  pretest  to  posttest,  more 
than  those  groups  trained  at  day.  This  difference  was  -0.10  rudder  orders  per  minute. 

d.  Target  Maneuverability  (A)  —  The  groups  trained  with  the  independently  maneuverable  target  increased  their  rudder 
order  frequency,  from  pretest  to  posttest,  more  than  the  groups  trained  with  the  canned  target.  This  difference  was  0.06 
rudder  orders  per  minute. 

e.  Instructor  (F)  —  The  groups  trained  by  Instructor  "A"  increased  their  rudder  order  frequency,  from  pretest  to  posttest, 
more  than  the  groups  trained  by  Instructor  "B.”  This  difforence  was  0.05  rudder  orders  per  minute. 

f.  Type  of  Feedback  (C)  —  The  groups  trained  with  the  augmented  feedback  increased  their  rudder  order  frequency,  from 
pretest  to  posttest,  more  than  the  groups  trained  with  the  nonaugmented  feedback.  This  difference  was  0.03  rudder  orders 
per  minute. 

2.  The  change  in  the  magnitude  of  effect  for  two  of  the  above  six  variables  proved  significant: 


a.  Field  of  View  (120  degree,  ANOVA,  p  <  0.01) 


b.  Visual  Scene  (black  and  white.  ANOVA,  p  <  0.01) 


3.  The  field  of  view  variable  (E)  explained  14.54  peroeitt  of  the  variance;  whereas  the  visual  scene  variable  (B)  accounted 
for  12.69  percent  of  the  variance.  The  remaining  four  variables  combined  accounted  for  approximately  0.5  percent  of  the 
variance. 


J.3  COMPOSITE  BRIDGE  FIDELITY  (EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  "B") 

JJ.1  SHIP  MOTION  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  —  RESULTS.  The  ship  motion  performance  measures  results  were 
analyzed  using  the  homogeneity  of  variance  test  (F-test)  and  the  difference  between  the  means  test  (t-test).  An  example 
of  how  to  interpret  the  following  set  of  tables  is  provided  below. 

Example:  Distance  from  Channel  Centerlirw.  Leg  1 

1.  Group  3  had  a  mean  training  gain  of  -9.6  feet  from  channel  centerline;  whereas  Group  9  had  a  mean  training  gain  of 
1 1 0.2  feet.  A  significant  difference  did  not  exist  between  these  two  means  (t  ■*  1 .1 01 ) . 

2.  Group  3  had  a  variance  of  122  feet;  whereas  Group  9's  variance  was  216.4  feet.  No  significant  difference  existed  between 
these  two  variances  (F  >  3.147;  df  5, 4). 


J.3.2  HUMAN  FACTORS  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  -  RESULTS 
Example:  Engine  Order  Frequency,  Leg  1 

1.  The  full  bridge  group  (3)  decreased  its  engine  order  frequency,  from  pretest  to  posttest,  by  0.141  engine  orders  per 
minute.  The  reduced  bridge  group  (9)  decreased  their  engine  order  frequency,  from  pretest  to  posttest,  by  0.012  engine 
oders  per  minute.  No  significant  difference  was  found  between  these  two  group  means  (t  ■  -0.20). 

2.  The  full  bridge  group  (3)  had  a  standard  deviation  of  0.545  engine  orders  per  minute.  The  reduced  bridge  group  (9) 
had  a  standard  deviation  of  0.348  engine  orders  per  minute.  No  significant  differerrce  was  found  between  these  group 
variances  (F  •  2.452;  df  >  5,4). 
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TABLE  J-1.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM: 

Mean  Distanca  from  Channel  Centerline 

Leg:  1 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Varlabla 

LOUvel 

HI  Level 

(A)  Diffarance 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(F) 

Instructor 

72.96 

15351 

X 

80.95 

p<0.02 

11.53 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

14354 

X 

83.63 

-59.61 

p<0.08 

6.26 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

95.20 

131,67 

X 

36.47 

1.75 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

128.66 

X 

98.21 

-30.45 

1.63 

1C) 

Feedback 

101.48 

12559 

X 

23B1 

0.89 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

109.68 

117.19 

X 

7.51 

0.09 

TABLE  J-2.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 
EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  "A" 


PM: 

Mean  Distance  from  Channel  Centerline 

Log:  2 

Variable 

LO  Level 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

HI  Level  (A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

IF) 

OCO 

2.71 

2.71 

2.81 

Instructor 

X 

(E) 

OjOO 

2.70 

2.70 

2.80 

Field  of  View 

X 

(A) 

2.33 

057 

-1.96 

1.47 

Target  Maneuverability 

X 

IB) 

233 

057 

-1.96 

1.47 

Visual  Scene 

X 

(C) 

057 

253 

1.96 

1.47 

Feedback 

X 

(0) 

Tim*  of  Day 


0J7 


2^ 

X 


1.96 


1.47 


TABLE  J-3. 

SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 

PM: 

Mean  Distance  from  Channel  Centerline 

Leg:  3 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Uvel 

(A)  Difference 

ANDVA 

%  Variance 

(F) 

Instructor 

-72.91 

-18.22 

X 

54.68 

p=0.06 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

-60.76 

-3038 

X 

30.38 

p  =  0.17 

3.82 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

-60.76 

-30.38 

X 

30.38 

3.78 

(C) 

Feedback 

-60.15 

-35.84 

X 

24.304 

1.74 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

-54.68 

-36.45 

X 

18.22 

0.89 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

-51.64 

-4435 

X 

7.291 

0.16 

TABLE  J-4. 

SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 

PM: 

Mean  Distance  from  Channel  Centerline 

Leg:  4 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference 

ANDVA 

%  Verienoe 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

109.13 

X 

86.17 

-22.96 

2.75 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

106.94 

X 

88.37 

-18.57 

1.80 

(F) 

Instructor 

89.22 

106.09 

X 

16.87 

1.49 

(C) 

Feedback 

104.54 

X 

90.76 

-13.78 

0.99 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

91.82 

103.49 

X 

11.67 

0.71 

98.36 


(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 


96.95 


X 


1.41 


1.01 


TABLE  J-5.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM: 

Mean  Distance  from  Recommended  Track 

Leg:  1 

Variable 

LO  Level 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

HI  Laval  (A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(F) 

175.68 

274.63 

98.95 

p  <  0.03 

10.66 

Instructor 

X 

(C) 

197.36 

252.95 

55.59 

3.36 

Feedback 

X 

(E) 

247.4 

202.91 

-44.49 

2.16 

Field  of  View 

X 

(D) 

228.47 

221.84 

-6.63 

0.04 

Time  of  Day 

X 

(A) 

226.32 

223.99 

-2.33 

0.01 

Target  Maneuverability 

X 

(B) 

224.37 

225.94 

1.57 

0.0 

Color  Visual  Scene 

X 

TABLE  J-6. 

SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 

PM: 

Mean  Distance  from  Recommended  Track 

Leg:  4 

Variable 

LO  Level 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

HI  Level  (A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(F) 

29.68 

1 19.65 

89.97 

p  <  0.01 

15.85 

Instructor 

X 

(C) 

89.18 

60.15 

-29.03 

1.65 

Feedback 

X 

(E) 

68.68 

80.65 

11.97 

0.28 

Field  of  View 

X 

(D) 

71.70 

77.63 

6.93 

0.07 

Time  of  Day 

X 

(B) 

72.11 

77.22 

5.11 

Color  Visual  Scene 

X 

(A) 

73.59 

75.74 

2.15 

0.01 

Target  Maneuverability 

X 

TABLE  J-7.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


f 

I 

I 

f 


PM: 

Closest  Point  of  Approach  (CPA*) 

Leg:  1 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Laval 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

136.59 

X 

79.65 

-59.94 

p  <  0.01 

15.33 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

9437 

121.88 

X 

27.51 

p<0.18 

3.58 

(F) 

Instructor 

117.31 

X 

98.93 

-18.38 

1.6 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

113J67 

X 

102.57 

-11.10 

0.58 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

104.59 

111.65 

X 

7.06 

0.24 

(C) 

Feedback 

110.02 

X 

106.23 

-3.79 

0.07 

•Posttest  score  . . .  not  training  effectiveness 


TABLE  J-8.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Closest  Point  of  Approach  (CPA*)  Leg:  4 


Magnitude  of  Effect 


Variable  LO  Level  HI  Level  (A)  Difference  ANOVA  %  Variance 


(0) 

Time  of  Day 

13037 

176.62 

X 

45.95 

p<0.08 

7.43 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

13831 

168.68 

X 

30.07 

3.18 

(C) 

Feedback 

166.49 

X 

140.80 

-26.69 

2.32 

(F) 

Instructor 

142.64 

164,65 

X 

20.01 

1.71 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

147.82 

159.47 

X 

1135 

0.48 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

151.36 

155,93 

X 

4.57 

0.07 

*Potttest  scores  ...  not  training  effectiveness 


TABLE  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Compotht  (Mean  Diitanoa  from  Channel  Centerline  and  CPA) 

Leg:  1 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(F) 

Instructor 

190.28 

252.84 

X 

62.56 

p  <  0.06 

7.42 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

247.83 

X 

195.28 

-52.53 

p<0.11 

5.23 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

246.27 

X 

196.85 

-49.42 

4.62 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scerw 

208.88 

234.24 

X 

25.36 

1.2 

1C) 

Type  of  Feedback 

211. SO 

231.62 

X 

20.12 

0.76 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

223.03 

X 

220.08 

-2.94 

0.01 

TABLE  J-10.  summary  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 
EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  "A" 


PM:  Composite  (Mean  Distance  from  Oiannel  Ceirtertine  and  CPA) 

Leg:  4 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Laval 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(F) 

Instructor 

172.88 

282.42 

X 

109.54 

p  <  0.02 

11.2 

(C) 

Feedback 

260.40 

X 

194.90 

-65.60 

p<0.19 

4.0 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

196.88 

258.42 

X 

61.54 

p<0.16 

3.53 

(8) 

Visual  Scene 

214.44 

240.85 

X 

26.41 

0.65 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

216.93 

238.38 

X 

21.45 

0.43 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

218.72 

236.58 

X 

17.86 

0.3 

J-10 


TABLE  J-11.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Compotitt  (Mean  Dittanea  from  Raeoirnnandad  Track  and  CPA) 

Lag:  1 

MagnitiMla  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Laval 

HI  Laval 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(F) 

Instructor 

292.99 

373.56 

X 

80.57 

p<0.09 

6.15 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

362.91 

X 

303.64 

-59.27 

3.3 

(C) 

Feedback 

307.38 

359.17 

X 

51.79 

2.54 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

351.99 

X 

314.56 

-37.43 

1.33 

<D) 

Time  of  Day 

322.83 

343.72 

X 

28.89 

0.41 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

338.04 

X 

328.51 

-9.53 

0.08 

TABLE  J-12.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Composite  (Mean  Distance  from  Racommandad  Track  and  CPA) 

Lag:  4 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Uval 

HI  Laval 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA  %  Variance 

(F) 

231 B6 

270.74 

38.88 

2.59 

Instructor 

X 

(C) 

271.04 

231.56 

-39.48 

1.24 

Feedback 

X 

<D) 

239.80 

262.79 

22.99 

0.91 

Time  of  Day 

X 

(E) 

243.18 

259.43 

16.25 

0.45 

Field  of  View 

X 

(8) 

244.77 

257.83 

13.06 

0.29 

Color  Visual  Scene 

X 

(A) 

245.54 

257.05 

11.51 

0.23 

Target  Maneuverability 

X 

j-n 


TABLE  J-13.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Deviation  from  Desired  Heading 

Leg2 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variabte 

LO  Level 

HI  Uvel 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variatioe 

(C) 

Feedback 

002 

1.20 

X 

1.18 

p  <  0.08 

6.6 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

1.17 

X 

0.05 

-1.12 

p<0.09 

5.9 

(F> 

Instructor 

1.05 

X 

0.16 

-0.89 

p<0.18 

3.69 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

0.30 

0.92 

X 

0.62 

1.76 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

0.66 

X 

0.56 

-0.10 

0D5 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

0.66 

X 

0.55 

-0.11 

0.05 

TABLE  J-14. 

SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 

PM:  Deviation  from  Desired  Heading 

Leg:  3 

Megnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

X  Variance 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

-1.79 

-0.49 

X 

130 

p<0.07 

7.26 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

-1.63 

-0.64 

X 

0.99 

p<0.18 

4.1 

<F) 

Instructor 

-0.86 

X 

-1.41 

-0.55 

1.3 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

-5.97 

-128 

X 

4B9 

035 

(C) 

Feedback 

-1.24 

-1.03 

X 

0.21 

0.19 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

-1.11 

X 

-1.16 

-0.05 

0.01 

TABLE  J-16.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM: 

Deviation  from  Desired  Heading  (DL40) 

Log:  2 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Uval 

(A)  Diffaranca 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

2.43 

X 

1.95 

-0.48 

p<  0.003 

18.3 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

-1.19 

1.67 

X 

2.86 

p<0.04 

7.8 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

QBO 

X 

-0.32 

-1.12 

0.88 

(FI 

Instructor 

0.41 

X 

0.07 

-0.34 

0.1 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

0.32 

X 

0.17 

-0.15 

0.02 

(C) 

Feedback 

0.21 

0.41 

X 

0.20 

0.0 

TABLE  J-16. 

SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 

PM: 

Dbtanoa  from  Channel  Centerline  (DL40) 

Lag:  2 

Variable 

LO  Laval 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

HI  Level  (A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(E) 

48.60 

-12.15 

-  0.76 

6.0 

Field  of  View 

X 

(B) 

42.53 

-6.07 

-4800 

4.5 

Color  Visual  Scene 

X 

(C) 

-2.43 

40.10 

42.53 

3.0 

Feedback 

X 

(F) 

5.46 

30.38 

24.91 

1.1 

Instructor 

X 

(D) 

7.29 

29.77 

22.48 

0.7 

Time  of  Day 

X 

(A) 

18.22 

12.15 

-6.07 

0.1 

Target  Maneuverability 

X 

J-13 


TABLE  J-17.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


i  ; 

I 

i 


I 

I 


PM:  Dittanoe  from  Channel  Cantarlina  (DL68) 


Lag:  3 


Magnitude  of  Effect 


Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Laval 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(C) 

Feedback 

-78.98 

-24.30 

X 

54.68 

p<0.08 

7.3 

(B) 

Color  Visual  Scene 

-486.08 

-36.45 

X 

449.62 

1.7 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

-46.17 

X 

-57.11 

-10.93 

0.27 

(F) 

Instructor 

-55.89 

-48.00 

X 

7.89 

0.13 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

-53.46 

-50.43 

X 

3.03 

0.03 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

-55.89 

-48.00 

X 

7.89 

0.0 

TABLE  J-18.  MANN  WHITNEY 

"U"  TEST 

PM:  Composite  (Graphic) 

Leg:  1 

Variable 

Ranking  Score 

LO  Lavel 

HI  Level 

U 

Z 

P 

(E) 

580.5 

500.5 

224.5 

-0.88 

0.19 

Field  of  View 

X 

(D) 

527.5 

553.5 

300.5 

0.8 

0.21 

Time  of  Day 

X 

(F) 

516.0 

565.0 

2890 

0.54 

0.29 

Instructor 

X 

(C) 

585.0 

496.0 

2430 

-0.46 

002 

Feedback 

X 

(B) 

5240 

5570 

281.0 

006 

006 

Visual  Scene 

X 

(A) 

5550 

525.5 

249.5 

-003 

0.37 

Target  Maneuverability 

X 

J-14 


PM:  Compotite  (Graphic)  Lag:  2 


Variable 

Ranking  Score 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

U 

Z 

P 

(E) 

574.0 

461.0 

185.0 

-1.55 

0X)6 

Field  of  View 

X 

(A) 

533 jO 

502.0 

226.0 

-0.62 

0.27 

Target  Maneuverability 

X 

(1) 

529.0 

506.0 

230.0 

-0.53 

0.3 

Instructor 

X 

(D) 

540.0 

495.0 

242.0 

-0.25 

0.4 

Time  of  Day 

X 

(B) 

544.0 

491.0 

260.0 

-0.18 

0.43 

Visual  Scene 

X 

(C) 

525.0 

510.0 

257.0 

-0.09 

0.46 

Feedback 

X 

TABLE  J-20.  MANN-WHITNEY  "U"  TEST 


PM:  Composite  (Graphic) 

Leg:  3 

Ranking  Score 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

U 

Z 

P 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

443.5 

X 

297.5 

107.5 

-2.17 

0.01 

(F) 

Instructor 

280.0 

461.0 

X 

208.0 

0.96 

0.16 

(C) 

Feedback 

401.5 

X 

339.5 

149.5 

-0.92 

0.17 

IE) 

Field  of  View 

300.0 

441  i) 

X 

188.0 

0.36 

0.36 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

382.5 

X 

358.5 

168.5 

-036 

0.36 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

369.5 

371.5 

X 

181.5 

0.03 

0.48 

J-15 


TABLE  J-21.  MANN-WHITNEY  "U"  TEST 


PM:  Composha  (Graphic) 

Lag:  4 

Ranking  Scora 

VarMila 

LO  U«al 

HI  Laval 

U 

Z 

P 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

597^ 

X 

531.0 

231.0 

-0.96 

0.17 

(F) 

Instructor 

519.0 

609.0 

X 

309.0 

0.7 

0.24 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

606£ 

X 

522.5 

245.0 

-0.65 

0.26 

(C) 

Feedback 

5995 

X 

528.5 

252.0 

-0.5 

0.31 

(8) 

Visual  Scene 

594.5 

X 

5335 

257i) 

-0.39 

0.35 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

564,5 

X 

563.5 

287.0 

0.24 

0.4 

TABLE  J-22.  FISHER  TEST 


PM:  Pats/Fail 

Lag:  1 

1 

Low  Laval 

HI  Laval 

Variable 

Improved 

Other 

Improved 

Other 

FMwrP 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

13 

11 

18 

4 

0.03 

(8) 

Visual  Scene 

17 

6 

14 

9 

0.16 

(C) 

Feedback 

16 

8 

15 

7 

0.25 

(F) 

Instructor 

16 

7 

15 

8 

0.47 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

16 

7 

15 

8 

0.47 

IE) 

Field  of  View 

15 

8 

16 

7 

0.47 

J-t6 


TABLE  J-23. 

FISHER  TEST 

PM:  Pais/Fail 

Lag:  2 

Low  Laval 

HI  Laval 

Variabla 

Improved 

Other 

Improvad 

Othar 

Fisher  P 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

7 

IS 

1 

23 

0.02 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

2 

22 

6 

16 

0.08 

IF) 

Instructor 

6 

17 

2 

21 

0.10 

IB) 

Visual  Scene 

3 

21 

5 

17 

0.20 

1C) 

Feedback 

5 

18 

3 

20 

0.23 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverabiiity 

4 

19 

4 

19 

0.30 

TABLE  J-24.  FISHER  TEST 


PM:  Pass/Fail 

Lag:  3 

Low  Laval 

HI  Uval 

VariaMa 

Improvad 

Other 

Improvad 

Othar 

Fisher  P 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

2 

19 

0 

24 

0.21 

(C) 

Feedback 

0 

23 

2 

20 

0.23 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

0 

23 

2 

20 

0.23 

(F) 

Instructor 

1 

21 

1 

22 

0.51 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

1 

23 

1 

20 

0.51 

ID) 

Time  of  Day 

1 

23 

1 

20 

0.51 

J-17 


TABLE  J-2S.  FISHER  TEST 


PM:  Past/Fail 

Leg:  4 

Low  Laval 

HI  Level 

Variabh 

Improved 

Other 

Improved 

Other 

Fisher  P 

(A) 

Target  Manauvarability 

16 

8 

12 

11 

0.02 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

16 

8 

12 

11 

0.02 

(F) 

Instructor 

14 

9 

14 

10 

0.22 

(C) 

Feedback 

14 

10 

14 

9 

0.22 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

14 

10 

14 

10 

0.22 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

16 

7 

12 

12 

0.23 

TABLE  J-26.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Rudd«r  Ordar  Fraquancy  Lag:  1 


Magnituda  of  Effact 


Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Laval 

(A)  Diffaranca 

ANOVA 

%  Varianca 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

1.16 

0.54 

-0.62 

p  <  0.01 

14.54 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

1.14 

0.56 

-0.58 

p  <  0.01 

12.89 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

0.89 

0.79 

-0.10 

0.37 

<A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

0.82 

0.88 

0.06 

0.12 

IF) 

Instructor 

0.82 

0.87 

0.05 

0.10 

1C) 

Feedback 

0.83 

0.86 

0.03 

0.03 

J-18 


PM:  Ruddw  Order  Frequaitcy 


Lag:  3 


Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

(Al  Difference 

ANOVA 

%Varianoe 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

036 

0.00 

-036 

p<0.09 

6.51 

(C) 

Feedback 

0.09 

0.27 

0.18 

1.66 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

0.27 

0.09 

-0.18 

1.59 

(F) 

Instructor 

0.11 

0.25 

0.14 

0.95 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

0.22 

0.13 

-0.09 

039 

(E) 

0.15 

0.21 

0.06 

0.17 

Field  of  View 


TABLE  J-28.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Rudder  Order  Frequency 

Leg:  4 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variaitca 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

0.65 

0.12 

-0.53 

p<0.01 

14.45 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

0.56 

1.25 

035 

p  <  0.07 

6.24 

IF) 

Instructor 

0.23 

0.53 

030 

p<0.12 

4.59 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

0.48 

0.29 

-0.19 

1.79 

lA) 

Target  Maneuverability 

037 

0.40 

0.03 

0.06 

1C) 

Feedback 

039 

038 

-0.01 

0 

J-19 


PM:  E  nflina  Ordar  Fraquancy 


Lag:  1 


! 

1 


( 


Magnituda  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Laval 

HI  Laval 

(A)  DHferaitee 

ANOVA 

%  Variaiioe 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

0.09 

-0.11 

-0.20 

p<0.17 

4.15 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

0.08 

-0.10 

-0.18 

p<0.22 

3.30 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

Oj08 

-0.10 

-0.18 

p<0.23 

3.20 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

0.06 

-0.08 

-0.14 

1.78 

(C» 

Feedback 

0.00 

-0.02 

-0D2 

0.05 

<F) 

Instructor 

0.00 

-0D2 

-0.02 

0.02 

TABLE  J-30.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Engitw  Ordar  Fraquancy 

Lag:  4 

MagnKuda  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Laval 

HI  Uvel 

(A)  Diffaranca 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(D) 

Time  of  Day 

-0.25 

-0.04 

0.21 

p<0.22 

3.4 

<C) 

Feedback 

-0.05 

-0.24 

-0.19 

p<0.28 

2.63 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

-0.06 

-0.23 

-0.17 

2.03 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

-0.09 

-0.20 

-0.11 

1.01 

IF) 

Instructor 

-0.19 

-0.11 

0.08 

0.49 

J 


I 


i 


1 

i 


(E) 

Field  of  View 


-0.12 


-0.17 


-0.06 


0.14 


TABLE  J-31.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Bow  Thruftor  Fraquwiey  Lag:  2 

Magnituda  of  Effact 


Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

p<0.01 

14.12 

(F) 

Instructor 

-0.01 

0.03 

0.04 

p<0.22 

2.95 

(D) 

-0.01 

0.04 

0.05 

p<0.25 

2.58 

Time  of  Day 

(B)  OJM  -0.09  -0.13 

Visual  Scene 


(C( 

-0.04 

0.07 

0.11 

0.15 

Feedback 

i 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

-0.04 

0.06 

0.10 

0.02  1 

! 

! 

TABLE  J-32.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM;  Bow  Thrufter  Frequency  Lag:  3 


i 

Magnitude  of  Effact 

Variable 

LO  Laval 

HI  Laval 

(A)  Difference 

ANOVA 

%  Variance 

i  I'l 

1  Field  of  View 

-0.06 

0.11 

0.17 

p  <  0.01 

14.64 

1 

Instructor 

0.07 

-0.02 

-0.09 

p<0.14 

4.41 

<B) 

>  Visual  Scene 

1 

0.06 

0.00 

-0.06 

1.76 

1  (C> 

1  Feedback 

0.01 

0.05 

0.04 

0.87 

1 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

0.04 

0.02 

-0.02 

0.23 

(0) 

Time  of  Day 

0.03 

0.02 

-0.01 

0.13 

J-21 


1.62 

t 


TABLE  J-33.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Reaction  Time 

Leg:  2 

Magnitude  of  Effect 

Variable 

LO  Level 

HI  Level 

(A)  Difference  ANOVA 

%  Variance 

(A) 

Target  Maneuverability 

-0.37 

-5.91 

-5.54 

2.92 

(B) 

Visual  Scene 

-1.54 

-4.75 

-3.21 

0.98 

(F) 

Instructor 

-2.33 

-3.95 

-1.62 

0.25 

(D) 

Tinf»e  of  Day 

-3.83 

-2.45 

+1.38 

0.18 

(C) 

Feedback 

-3.66 

-2.62 

+1.04 

0.10 

(E) 

Field  of  View 

-3.66 

-2.62 

+1.04 

0.10 

J-22 


r 


TABLE  J-34.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Distance  from  Channel  Centerline 

Leg:  1 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

-9.6 

122.0 

6 

■IM 

1.101^-^ 

9 

+110.2 

216.4 

5 

mm 

PM:  Distance  from  Channel  Centerliite 

Leg:  2 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

-13.7 

47.7 

6 

3.7 

0^158,^''^ 

9 

-7.2 

24.8 

5 

PM:  Distance  from  Channel  Centerline 

Leg:  3 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

-115.7 

155.9 

6 

1.5/^ 

1.335.^^^ 

9 

-2.55 

124.3 

5 

PM:  Distance  from  Channel  Centerline 

Leg:  4 

Group 

X 

0 

n 

F 

X 

3 

93.1 

73.5 

6 

O.740,x''^ 

9 

120.5 

47 

5 

m 

I 


TABLE  J-35.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  DIstanoa  from  Racommandad  Track 

Lag:  1 

Group 

X 

0 

n 

F 

t 

3 

194.1 

121.9 

6 

431^x^ 

9 

172.5 

2673 

5 

BH 

PM:  Oittanoe  from  RoooimiMndod  Track 

Lag:  4 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

66.2 

119.7 

6 

9 

79.7 

91.7 

5 

BBi 

PM:  Deviation  from  Daiirad  Haading 

Lag:  2 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

-0.78 

235 

6 

1.2 

9 

-1.45 

2.91 

5 

PM:  Deviation  from  Daiirad  Haading 

Lag:  3 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

-0.22 

3.29 

6 

9 

-4.3 

33 

5 

BIH 

tt  •=  0.05 

TABLE  J-37.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Distanoe  from  Channel  Centerline  IDLS8) 

Lag:  3 

Group 

X 

0 

n 

F 

t 

3 

-99,5  feet 

10543 

5 

79.98 

1.898 

9 

-92.9  feet 

_ 1 

117.9 

4 

a  »  0.01 

PM:  CPA*  (Tug  and  Tow) 

Leg:  1 

Group 

X 

0 

n 

F 

X 

3 

119.4 

94.05 

6 

1 B898 

0.4783 

9 

84.88 

122.26 

5 

PM:  CPA*  (Tug  and  Tow) 

Lag:  4 

Group 

X 

0 

n 

F 

t 

3 

234  33 

100.15 

6 

2.734 

1.566 

9 

157.52 

60.57 

5 

a  =  0.10 

'Posttest  score  . . .  not  training  effectiveness 


J-26 


r 


TABLE  J-38.  SUMMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


I 


I 


PM:  EngiiM  Ord«r  PraquMcy  Lag:  4 


PM:  Rudder  Order  Frequency  Lag:  1 


Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

1.030 

0.445 

6 

_i 

9 

0.826 

0.565 

5 

PM:  Rudder  Order  Frequency 

Lag:  3 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

0.096 

0.603 

6 

9 

-0.138 

1.038 

5 

J-27 


TABLE  J-39.  SUMHMARY  DATA  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


PM:  Ruddar  Ordor  Fraquaney 

Lag:  4 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

0362 

mm 

6 

7.293 

0.047 

9 

0.256 

2.120 

5 

a  -  0.05 

PM:  Bow  Thrustar  Fraquancy 

Lag:  2 

Group 

X 

a 

n 

F 

t 

3 

0.070 

0.120 

6 

2.141 

0.74 

9 

-0.038 

mm 

5 

PM:  Bow  Thruitar  Fraquancy 

Lag:  3 

Group 

X 

0 

n 

F 

t 

3 

0.103 

mm 

6 

1.157 

0.61 

9 

-0.110 

0.255 

5 

PM:  Raaction  Tima 

Lag:  2 

Group 

X 

0 

n 

F 

t 

3 

6.83 

20.64 

6 

3,93 

-0.74 

9 

-27.0 

40.94 

5 

o  ■  0.05 

APPENDIX  K 


ANALYSIS  OF  DEBRIEFING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INTRODUCTION 

This  appendix  is  comprised  of  three  sections.  Section  1  presents  a  sample  of  the  debriefing  questionnaire  used  during  the 
individual  interviews  with  each  of  the  52  training  program  participanu.  The  questionnaire  consists  of  21  questions  which 
require  the  trainees  to  rate  their  answers  on  a  1  throu^  10  scale,  with  1  being  the  lowest  rating  and  10  being  the  hi(^est. 
Section  2  specifies  in  tabular  form,  the  statistical  results  obtained  from  the  analysit  of  the  answers  given  to  the  21  questions 
posed.  Two  tables  are  presented.  Table  1  lists  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  question  based  upon  a  compilation 
of  all  52  trainees'  responses.  Table  2  lists  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  each  of  the  nine  group  responses  to  Question 
18,  which  addresses  the  degree  to  which  a  specific  lower  fidelity  characteristic  (which  is  identified  in  the  table  in  reference  to 
each  group)  interfered  with  training.  Section  3  presents,  in  narrative  form,  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  a  discussion  of 
the  results. 


SECTION  1 


DEBRIEFING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


GROUP  DATE 

NAME 

SUBJECT# 

1 )  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  YOUR  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  PRETEST. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

2)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  YOUR  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  POSTTEST. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

3)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

4)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  YOUR  RELIANCE  ON  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  FROM 
ELECTRONIC  AIDS  (I.E.,  RADAR,  RATE  OF  TURN  INDICATOR,  GYRO  COMPASS)  DURING  THE  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

5)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  YOUR  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  HANDLING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  SHIP. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

6)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HOW  ADEQUATE  YOU  FEEL  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT 
ON  TRAINING  TURNS  WAS. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

7)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HOW  ADEOUATE  YOU  FEEL  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT 
ON  TRAINING  RUDDER  FAILURES  WAS. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

8)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HOW  ADEQUATE  YOU  FEEL  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT 
ON  TRAINING  WIND/CURRENT  EFFECTS  WAS. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 


K-2 


9)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HOW  ADEQUATE  YOU  FEEL  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME 
SPENT  ON  TRAINING  AID  TO  NAVIGATION  DISCREPANCIES  WAS. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

10)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HOW  ADEQUATE  YOU  FEEL  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME 
SPENT  ON  TRAINING  POWER  FAILURES  WAS. 

1  23456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

11)  Cl  RCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  CLASSROOM  TRAINING. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

12)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  CLASSROOM  AIDS  (E.G., 
TRANSPARENCIES,  SLIDES). 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

13)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  SHIP  PLOTS  AS  A  FEEDBACK 
DEVICE. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

14)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  TV/SITUATION  DISPLAY  AS 
A  FEEDBACK  DEVICE. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

15)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  HOW  MUCH  SHIPHANDLING  YOU  LEARNED  IN  THE  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

16)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  TRAINING  THAT 
YOU  RECEIVED  BY  OBSERVING  THE  OTHER  PARTICIPANTS  CONNING  THE  SHIP. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

17)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  TRAINING  THAT 
YOU  RECEIVED  BY  CONNING  THE  SHIP  YOURSELF. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS; 

18)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HOW  MUCH  YOU  FEEL  THE  BLACK  AND  WHITE  IMAGE 
INTERFERED  WITH  YOUR  TRAINING. 

1  23456789  10 

COMMENTS; 


19)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  AMOUNT  OF  AWARENESS  THAT  YOU  HAVE  GAINED 
IN  UNDERSTANDING  WHAT  A  MASTER  OR  PILOT  IS  FACED  WITH  WHEN  HE  MANEUVERS  A  VESSEu. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

20)  CIRCLE  A  WEIGHT  THAT  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CONFIDENCE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  GAINED 
IN  DEALING  WITH  EMERGENCY  SITUATIONS  IN  THE  REAL  WORLD. 

123456789  10 

COMMENTS: 

21)  WAS  THE  EQUIPMENT  USED  SIMILAR  TO  YOUR  RECENT  EXPERIENCE,  FOR  INSTANCE: 

Radars 

Wind  Indicators 

Fathometers 

Radios 

Engine  room  telegraphs 
General  layout 
Bow  thruster 


SECTION  2 


STATISTICAL  RESULTS 


TABLE  1.  STATISTICAL  RESULTS  OF  ALL  SUBJECTS'  RESPONSES  TO  EACH  OUESTIONNAIRE  ITEM 


Queition  Number 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

1 

3^8 

1.57 

2 

8.01 

1.42 

3 

8.84 

1.25 

4 

7.51 

1.71 

S 

7.17 

2.47 

6 

7.98 

2.05 

7 

7.46 

2.16 

8 

8.34 

1.70 

9 

6.53 

2.50 

10 

7.78 

2.04 

11 

7.26 

2.89 

12 

8.01 

2.19 

13 

7.48 

2.59 

14 

8.56 

2.55 

15 

8.19 

1.84 

16 

8.67 

1.53 

17 

9.11 

1.35 

18 

4.71 

3.10 

19 

8.69 

1.99 

20 

8.45 

1.76 

21 

Calculation  not  appropriate 

1.76 

TABLE  2.  STATISTICAL  RESULTS  FOR  EACH  GROUP'S  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION  18, 
THE  DEGREE  TO  WHICH  THE  LOWER  FIDELITY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SIMULATION 

INTERFERED  WITH  TRAINING 


Group 

Low  Fidelity  Characteristic 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

A 

Black  and  White  Visual  Scene 

3.3 

1.63 

B 

120°  Horizontal  Field  of  View 

3.5 

3.39 

C 

Night 

6.5 

3.61 

0 

Black  and  White/Night 

4.16 

3.86 

E 

120°  Horizontal  Field  of  View 

7.0 

1.87 

F 

Night 

4.66 

3.66 

G 

Black  and  White/Night 

3.83 

3.37 

H 

Black  and  White  Visual  Scene 

4.16 

2.99 

I 


Black  and  White  Visual  Scene 


5.0 


2.44 


SECTION  3 


DEBRIEFING  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Each  of  the  52  trainees  who  took  part  in  the  training  progrant  over  the  9-week  period,  individually  participated  in  a 
debriefing  session  conducted  upon  completion  of  his  participation  in  the  training  program.  The  debriefing  session  took  the 
form  of  a  structured  interview  which  was  conducted  to  (1)  evaluate  the  training  they  received  in  terms  of  its  overall 
effectiveness,  (2)  obtain  feedback  regarding  the  contents  of  the  program,  (3)  determine  the  value  of  participation  in  such 
a  program,  and  (4)  to  generate  additional  data  for  analysis  regarding  the  experimental  objectives.  During  the  interview, 
21  questions  (see  Section  1 ,  Sample  Questionnaire)  were  posed,  requiring  each  trainee  to  weight  their  answers  on  a  scale 
of  1  through  10,  with  1  being  the  lowest  rating  and  10  being  the  highest  rating.  Comments  regarding  the  questions  were  also 
elicited.  An  analysis  yielding  a  mean  and  a  standard  deviation  of  the  weights  assigned  to  each  question  was  completed  (see 
Section  1 ,  Tables  1  and  2).  The  following  presents  both  the  results  of  this  analysis  and  a  discussion  of  the  comments  supplied 
for  each  question. 

PRETEST  PERFORMANCE  (Question  1) 

Trainees  rated  their  pretest  performance  at  a  mean  of  3.28  (1.57),  attributing  their  relatively  poor  results  to  a  lack  of 
familia''ity  with  the  CAQRF  bridge  layout,  equipment,  and  ownship  handling  characteristics.  Nervousness  was  cited  by  some 
as  a  contributing  factor  to  their  initial  lack  of  success,  while  others  pointed  to  unreal  environmental  effects  (bank  suction  — 
leg  4,  current  -  leg  1).  Self-critique  was  not  evident  in  trainee  comments  on  their  pretest  evaluation,  although  it  may  be 
inferred  in  subsequent  commentary  regarding  program  element  training  effectiveness. 

POSTTEST  PERFORMANCE  (Question  2)  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS  (Question  3) 

Posttest  performance  was  rated  by  trainees  as  a  whole  at  a  mean  of  8.01  (1 .42),  showing  a  mean  subjective  training  gain  of 
4.73  (1.91)  on  the  10  point  scale.  This  substantial  improvement  correlates  well  with  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  the 
training  program  expressed  in  response  to  several  other  questions.  The  program  was  given  an  overall  effectiveness  rating  of 
8.84  (1.25).  Most  frequently  cited  as  reasons  for  better  performance  in  the  posttest  were  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  a 
greater  familiarity  with  ownship's  handling  characteristics  and  environmental  parameters. 

RELIANCE  ON  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  FROM  ELECTRONIC  AIDS  (Question  4) 

Although  the  mean  response  of  7.51  (1 .71)  to  the  question  dealing  with  reliance  upon  electronic  aids  is  not  very  informative, 
commentary  demonstrated  a  very  strong  reliance  upon,  and  endorsement  of  the  rate  of  turn  indicator.  Only  1  had  previously 
sailed  with  such  a  device,  but  it  was  overwhelmingly  hailed  as  a  major  aid  to  their  performance  in  turns.  More  than  one 
trainee  suggested  that  its  carriage  at-sea  be  a  legal  requirement.  Radar,  to  the  contrary,  was  reported  to  have  been  employed 
very  little  as  the  scenarios  were  not  of  reduced  visibility. 

OWNSHIP  HANDLING  CHARACTERISTICS  (Questions) 

The  rating  response  to  Question  5,  which  asks  for  an  assessment  of  the  handling  characteristics  of  ownship,  is  difficult  to 
interpret  as  it  was  not  clear  to  trainees  whether  they  were  being  asked  to  evaluate  the  fidelity  of  ownship's  hydrodynamics 
or  to  provide  a  relative  assessment  of  the  maneuverability  of  the  vessel  in  comparison  to  other  ship  types.  A  high  measure  of 
dispersion,  SD  =  2.47,  demonstrates  this  ambiguity.  All  agreed  that  the  vessel  was  sluggish  and  unresponsive  and  most 
imagined  that  this  characteristic  was  probably  realistic.  Very  few  reported  any  real-world  experience  with  a  similar  sized 
tanker  (or  tankers  in  general),  but  the  two  that  did,  felt  that  ownship  had  been  modeled  too  sluggish. 


K-7 


TIME  SPENT  ON  TRAINING  TURNS,  RUDDER  FAILURES,  WIND/CURRENT  EFFECTS,  AIDS  TO 
NAVIGATION  DISCREPANCIES,  AND  POWER  FAILURES  (Quastioni  6-10) 


The  ratings  for  Questions  6-10  are  also  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret  as  the  commentary  demonstrates  that  many  trainees 
rated  the  importance  and  not  adequacy  of  the  several  training  issues  or  topics  addressed.  Unfortunately,  the  two  interpreta¬ 
tions  would  lead  to  complimentary  rather  than  parallel  ratings.  However,  it  is  clear  from  the  commentary  that  training  in 
making  turns  and  dealing  with  wind  and  especially  current,  was  felt  to  be  very  important.  In  contrast,  training  relating  to 
aids  to  navigation  discrepancies  was  generally  felt  to  be  of  a  low  order  of  priority,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Question  9, 
received  the  lowest  mean  rating  of  6.58  (2.50)  of  the  “training  adequacy"  queries  (meaning  least  adequate  training).  The 
ambiguity  of  these  questions  may  also  be  indicated  by  the  relatively  high  magnitudes  of  measures  of  dispersion. 

CLASSROOM  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  (Question  11)  AND 
CLASSROOM  AID  EFFECTIVENESS  (Question  12) 

Ratings  of  effectiveness  of  classroom  training  resulted  in  an  overall  mean  of  7.26  (2.89)  vvhich  showed  a  high  measure  of 
dispersion  due  to  the  fact  that  some  trainees  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  program's  classroom  training  against  an 
unstated  model  of  what  it  might  have  been  (the  ideal  classroom  training  program),  while  others  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  this  classroom  training  experience  to  the  effectiveness  of  training  on  the  bridge.  Trainees  were  much  more  satisfied  with 
instruction  given  during  simulation  than  in  the  classroom.  Other  than  for  the  first  day's  classroom  presentation,  they  found 
it  repetitive  and  not  sufficiently  generalizing  or  theoretical.  The  training  was  so  specific  to  the  simulation  that  they  would 
have  preferred  to  have  received  it  on  the  bridge  in  the  same  vein  (specifically),  several  trainees  suggested  that  the  classroom 
sessions  were  non-productive  in  that  they  prepared  the  students  (put  them  on  their  guard)  for  specific  failures  to  follow. 
They  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  classroom  discussion  of  emergency  procedures  followed  immediately  by  simulations 
of  those  failures,  feeling  that  an  element  of  surprise  would  have  improved  training. 

In  general,  the  trainees  opinion  of  the  classroom  training  was,  as  one  put  it,  "eliminate  it  or  drastically  expand  it."  As  to 
classroom  lecture  content,  trainees  desired  to  have  more  information  on  ownship's  handling  characteristics. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SHIP  PLOTS  AS  A  FEEDBACK  DEVICE  (Question  13)  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THE  TV/SITUATION  DISPLAY  AS  A  FEEDBACK  DEVICE  (Question  14) 

Those  trainees  which  did  receive  track  plots  of  their  training  runs  did  value  them  but  felt  they  were  of  value  only  if  they 
could  review  them  immediately  after  the  run.  The  TV  display  was  rated  even  more  highly  as  a  feedback  device,  although  the 
opinion  was  widely  shared  that  the  trainee  at  the  conn  should  not  be  allowed  to  view  it,  as  such  a  device  (display)  is  not 
available  to  real-v^orld  shiphandlers.  It  was  very  highly  rated,  however,  as  an  aid  to  observers.  One  improvement  asked  for 
is  a  history  of  positions  (track)  throughout  the  run  rather  than  a  single  moving  target. 

SHIPHANDLING  TRAINING  GAIN  (Question  15) 

Trainees  evaluate  their  own  shiphandling  training  gain  at  a  mean  of  8.19  (1.84)  which  corresponds  with  their  estimates  of 
personal  pretest  to  posttest  training  gain  and  evaluation  of  the  overall  program  training  effectiveness.  They  point  out  that 
they  came  into  the  program  with  very  little  or  no  shiphandling  experience  in  restricted  waterways  and  with  little  recent 
open-water  experience  due  to  their  non-watchstanding  positions  as  chief  mates. 

TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY  OBSERVING  THE  OTHER  PARTICIPANTS  CONNING 
THE  SHIP  (Question  16)  AND  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY  CONNING  THE  VESSEL 
THEMSELVES  (Question  17) 

The  training  effectiveness  of  the  observing  element  of  the  program  was  rated  highly  at  a  ntean  of  8.67  (1.53).  It  was  noted 
by  several  trainees  that  they  were  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  while  in  observer  status,  in  that  they  were  not  under  pressure 
and  could  calmly  evaluate  the  performance  of  others  «id  learn  from  their  mistakes.  Pressure  notwithstanding,  however. 
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trainees  rated  the  training  effectiveness  of  personal  "hands-on"  control  of  ownship  at  an  even  higher  mean  rating  of  9.1 1 
(1 .35).  They  felt  that  no  other  element  of  the  training  could  compare  with  "doing  it"  oneself. 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  TRAINING  DUE  TO  BLACK  AND  WHITE  IMAGE,  NIGHT  SCENE,  REDUCED  BRIDGE, 
AND/OR  120°  HORIZONTAL  FIELD  OF  VIEW  (Question  18) 

In  comparison  to  responses  for  other  questions,  there  appears  to  be  little  unanimity  on  the  degree  to  which  "lower  fidelity" 
characteristics  of  the  simulation  interfered  with  training.  Black  and  white  simulation  was  generally  not  felt  to  be  a  serious 
drawback,  one  student  comparing  the  effect  to  pre-dawn  overcast  conditions  in  the  real  world.  It  was  expressed  that  buoys 
were  more  difficult  to  distinguish  and  buoy  lights  and  sidelights  more  difficult  to  identify  under  black  and  white  conditions. 
"Night"  not  really  being  a  lower  level  of  fidelity  was  not  considered  to  be  detrimental  to  training  as  trainees  pointed  out 
that  night  conditions  exist  also  in  the  real  world.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  night  and  black  and  white  combined 
conditions  were  not  as  stimulating  and  interesting  as  their  counterparts  and  that  the  lack  of  visual  stimulation  contributed 
to  the  tedium  of  repetitive  scenarios.  The  reduced  bridge  was  similarly  evaluated  as  interfering  somewhat  with  training 
effectiveness,  which  is  indicated  by  the  5.0  mean  rating,  but  with  significant  difference  in  opinion  (SD  =  2.44).  Especially 
annoying  were  the  "blind  spots"  occasioned  by  the  frames  or  posts  which  separated  the  several  TV  screens. 

The  two  groups  which  trained  under  reduced  horizontal  field  of  view  (120°)  had  different  opinions  as  to  its  limitations  as 
indicated  by  the  means  of  Group  B  —  3.5  (3.39)  versus  Group  E  —  7.0  (1.87).  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
expanded  view  was  of  assistance  in  making  the  turns  and  a  few  commented  that  they  missed  the  opportunity  to  observe  aids 
as  they  pass  abeam. 

AWARENESS  OF  THE  POSITION  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  MASTER  OR  PILOT  (Question  19) 

As  to  trainee  perception  of  the  amount  of  awareness  that  they  gained  in  understanding  what  a  pilot  or  master  is  faced  with 
in  maneuvering,  many  responded  that  they  were  previously  aware  of  the  demands  of  the  task,  while  others  reported  an 
expanded  awareness  as  indicated  by  the  mean  of  8.69  (1 .99). 

CONFIDENCE  GAINED  IN  HANDLING  EMERGENCY  SITUATIONS  (Question  20) 

Significant  improvement  in  self-confidence  in  emergency  shiphandling  was  perceived  by  almost  all  trainees  as  indicated  by 
the  high  rating  of  8.45  (1 .76). 

EQUIPMENT  FAMILIARITY  (Question  21) 

In  general,  the  trainees  were  not  familiar  with  either  the  layout  or  equipment  of  the  CAORF  bridge.  In  comparison  to  the 
ships  in  which  they  have  sailed,  they  found  the  CAORF  layout  to  be  quite  unusual  with  the  consoles  forward  against  the 
windovvs.  The  radar/CAS  was  much  more  sophisticated  than  models  they  had  sailed  with  and  the  wind  indicator  was  foreign 
to  many.  The  digital  fathometer  was  new  to  them  as  was  the  bow  thruster  and  bridge  control  console.  The  radios  were  the 
only  piece  of  gear  familiar  to  most. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INSTRUCTOR  CHARACTERISTICS 


A  brief  search  of  the  literature  (Athay,  1974;  Badura.  1975;  Blimline,  1975;  Garrett,  1978;  Hamachek,  1972;  Highet,  1950; 
Rose,  1961;  Cronbach,  1963)  for  information  about  instructor  characteristics  (i.e.,  the  attributes  possessed  by  a  "good"/ 
"effective"  instructor)  yielded  the  following  general  list  of  attributes  based  on  the  findings  of  several  experimental  studies: 

1 .  Competence  in  subject  matter  being  taught 

2.  Enjoyment  of  what  is  taught 

3.  Desire  to  teach 

4.  Has  wide  and  lively  intellectual  interests  so  as  to  make  the  subject  relevant  and  to  make  work  more  interesting  for 
the  students 

5.  Mastery  of  the  techniques  of  instruction 

•  Uses  a  conventional  manner  in  teaching  —  informal,  easy  style 

•  Speaks  clearly 

•  Organizes  instruction  according  to  the  learning  capacities  of  the  students 

•  Knows  what  his  students  are  ready  for,  knows  the  language  they  understand  best,  and  knows  how  fast  new  material 
can  be  learned 

•  Emphasizes  student-led  discussions  and  an  open  format  rather  than  the  traditional  approach 

•  Repeats  an  ;  emphasizes  key  material  in  such  a  way  that  it  stands  the  best  chance  of  being  remembered 

•  Conducts  demonstrations  skillfully;  uses  examples  in  instruction 

•  Is  skilled  in  asking  questions  (as  opposed  to  seeing  oneself  as  a  kind  of  answering  service) 

•  The  habit  of  evaluation  —  administers  practice  periods  and  tests  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  and  develop  desirable 
skills  and  attitudes 

•  Resourceful  and  creative 

-  Has  a  willingness  to  be  flexible,  to  be  direct  or  indirect  as  the  situation  demands 
—  Does  not  pursue  a  single  behavioral-instructional  path  to  the  exclusion  of  other  possibilities 
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*  Uses  methods  which  provide  for  adaptation  to  individual  differences,  encourages  student  initiative,  and  stimulates 

individual  and  group  participation 

*  Possesses  the  ability  to  develop  good  personal  relationships 

—  Empathetic 

—  Genuine 

—  Good  sense  of  humor 

—  Warm 

*  "Warm"  teachers  refer  to  those  individuals  who  possess  any  or  all  of  the  following  qualities; 

—  Spontaneous  expression  of  feeling  —  The  teacher  colors  classroom  relationships  with  a  continual  expression  of  his 
own  enthusiasm  and  liking  for  his  students 

—  Supports  and  encourages  —  Reinforcement  is  noncontingent;  the  teacher  approves  of  the  pupil  as  a  person, 
whatever  he  does,  persuades  him  that  he  can  reach  his  goal,  and  helps  him  over  obstacles 

—  Contingent  social  reinforcement  —  The  teacher  gives  plentiful  praise  but  only  when  he  judges  the  pupil's  actions 
to  be  meritorious; approval  is  given  when  it  is  earned,  not  otherwise 

—  Tact  and  considerateness  —  Criticism  or  rejection  of  a  pupil's  proposal  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
does  not  feel  blamed  or  inferior 

—  Acceptance  of  pupil's  feeling  —  The  teacher  encourages  the  pupil  to  express  his  interests,  fears,  etc.,  and  takes 
them  seriously 
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TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  TECHNOLOGY 


The  U.S.  Navy  has  sponsored  research  investigating  the  integration  of  training  assistance  capabilities  into  the  simulator/ 
training  device  as  part  of  the  overall  training  system  (Hamnrtell  et  al..  1980a).  These  training  assistance  capabilities,  in  essence, 
are  viewed  as  the  training  subsystem  of  the  training  device;  the  other  subsystem  is  the  simulation  subsystem,  which  is 
typically  viewed  as  the  simulator  and/or  the  training  device.  Hence,  the  training  device  should  be  made  up  of  both  a  simula¬ 
tion  subsystem  and  a  training  subsystem.  The  former  subsystem  wouid  provide  the  requisite  level  of  fidelity  for  simulating 
the  operational  environment  while  the  training  subsystem  would  provide  a  variety  of  capabilities  to  assist  the  instructor  and 
enhance  the  training  process. 

This  training  assistance  technology  is  currently  being  implemented  on  an  existing  trainer  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  (under  contract 
N61339-80-C-0079).  It  will  be  evaluated  over  a  6-month  period  under  operational  training  conditions.  Earlier  research 
(Ahlers,  1976)  has  indicated  that  this  technology  will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  simulator- 
based  training. 

Advanced  training  technology  addresses  simulator  provided  capabilities  in  three  major  areas:  (1)  instructor  support,  (2) 
information  generation  and  presentation  to  the  trainees,  and  (3)  intra-  and  intersite  training  management.  The  instructor's 
primary  functions  are  to  control  the  training  exercise,  monitor  the  training  process,  record  information  for  later  decision¬ 
making  and  feedback  to  the  trainees,  and  provide  information  to  the  trainees.  The  instructor  support  capabilities  aim  to 
reduce  the  instructor's  workload  by  having  the  computer-based  system  monitor,  generate,  and  present  information  as 
appropriate;  provide  the  instructor  with  substantially  increased  control  capabilities  via  computer  assistance;  substantially 
reduce  his  data  recording  load  to  only  those  aspects  that  could  not  be  handled  by  the  computer;  and  to  provide  him  with 
the  tools  to  generate  examples  and  present  information  to  the  trainees.  These  capabilities  would  not  reduce  the  instructor’s 
overall  workload  but  would  reallocate  his  workload  to  those  tasks  that  could  best  be  accomplished  by  the  instructor,  while 
accomplishing  other  tasks  where  possible  by  the  computer. 

An  essential  element  of  any  training  process  is  the  providing  of  information  to  the  trainees.  This  should  often  be  done 
prior  to  participating  in  an  exercise  on  a  simulator  as  immediate  feedback  during  a  simulator  exercise  and  as  delayed 
feedback  following  a  simulator  exercise.  Most  of  the  feedback  information  provided  to  the  trainees  today  generally  consists 
of  verbal  information  by  the  instructor,  perhaps  supported  by  a  minimal  amount  of  computer-gerterated  information.  The 
typicai  training  device/simulator  generates  a  wide  variety  of  information  relevant  to  the  training  process.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  training  process  is  to  provide  information  to  the  trainees  to  give  them  an  urrderstanding  of  the  relationships 
between  the  aspects  of  the  situation  they  are  dealing  widi  (e.g.,  an  understanding  of  the  vessel's  turning  circle  as  a  function 
of  the  amount  of  rudder,  wind,  and  current  effects  when  the  rudder  is  put  on).  The  typical  simulator  has  much  of  the 
capability  to  adequately  provide  this  information  to  the  trainee  in  an  effective  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  simulator/training  devices  have  not  been  configured  to  provide  this  information  in  a  meaningful  fashion.  The  trainee 
information  aspects  of  the  training  assistance  technology  center  around  (1)  performance  measures  and  (2)  information 
displays.  Algorithms  are  used  to  generate  a  variety  of  performance -related  parameters  (i.e.,  performance  measures)  based  on 
aspects  of  a  particular  scenario  situation  being  encountered.  No  single  performance  measure  is  optimum;  rather,  through 
the  presentation  of  a  wide  variety  of  performance  measures  together  with  the  operational  parameters  (e.g.,  CPA),  meaningful 
feedback  can  be  generated  to  give  the  trainees  an  indepth  understanding  of  the  particular  operational  problem.  The  informa¬ 
tion  generated  by  the  performance  measures  should  be  presented  to  the  trainees  in  a  meanirtgful  fashion.  In  the  system  being 
installed  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  this  type  of  information  will  be  generated  in  a  variety  of  displays.  The  displays  will  consist  of 
small  CRT  moniton  in  the  simulator  itself,  as  well  as  a  large  screen  feedback  display  in  the  classroom.  Other  types  of 


feedback  would  be  audio  recordingi  of  information  tranunittion,  etc.  These  capabilities  will  enable  the  generation  and 
presentation  of  detailed  information  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  problem.  It  will  permit  the  trainees,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  instructor,  to  fully  explore  relationships  between  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem.  This  will  permit  a  more  rapid 
and  fuller  development  of  the  trainee's  skill. 

The  intra-  and  intersite  management  capabilities  deal  with  the  development,  evaluation,  and  upgrading  of  the  training  system. 
This  would  include  all  aspects  of  the  training  system,  irtcluding  the  simulator/training  device  as  weli  as  the  training  program 
itself.  The  capabilities  of  the  simulator  would  be  used  by  the  instructor  to  develop  and  evaluate  exercises  prior  to  using  them; 
information  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  courses  and  training  methodologies  could  also  be  evaluated.  These 
capabilities  are  useful  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  training  programs  using  the  simulator-based  training  device. 
In  the  military  context,  they  are  also  useful  to  achieve  coordinated  training  programs  between  multiple  training  sites.  This 
capability  is  not  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  maritime  training  community  at  the  master's  level  since  it  is  iikely  that  training 
will  not  be  coordinated  between  different  sites;  rather,  each  site  will  provide  proprietary  training  courses.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  capability  may  be  of  importance  for  cadet  training  since  it  is  likely  that  coordinating  training  across  the  various 
academies  would  be  desirable.  Nevertheless,  this  does  represent  a  major  area  in  which  the  training  assistance  capabilities  can 
enhance  the  development  and  operation  of  the  training  system. 

The  training  assistance  technology  capabilities  should  be  viewed  as  closely  integrated  with  the  instructor  since  they  are 
predominantly  intended  for  use  by  the  instructor  to  augment  his  capabilities  in  enhancing  the  training  process.  These  capabil¬ 
ities  should  greatly  assist  the  achievement  of  a  uniformly  high  standard  of  training  effectiveness  by  providing  tools  that  the 
instructor  can  use  to  pass  on  the  necessary  information  to  the  trainees.  It  is  expected  that  these  capabilities  would  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  instructors  at  all  levels. 

The  feedback  display  investigated  in  the  current  experiment  should  be  viewed  as  one  small  aspect  of  training  assistance 
technology.  Moreover,  the  feedback  display  was  not  developed  specifically  to  support  the  training  process,  but  was  rather  an 
available  experimental  operational  display  that  was  merely  used  as  a  feedback  medium.  The  results  indicate  that  the  display 
did  not  provide  meaningful  information  during  certain  segments  of  the  training;  an  effective  display  should  be  tailored  to 
the  specific  objectives,  situation  characteristics,  trainee  input  characteristics,  etc.,  of  the  training  situation.  Considerably 
more  extensive  training  assistance  capabilities  could  be  developed  to  support  training  at  the  cadet  through  master  levels. 
It  is  expected,  although  certainly  not  verified,  that  the  addition  of  a  variety  of  relevant  training  assistance  capabilities  to  a 
simuiator-based  training  system  would  greatly  impact  the  cost  effectiveness  of  such  training.  The  impact  of  the  instructor 
variable  supports  this  rationale  since  the  various  training  aids,  curriculum  materials,  etc.,  are  in  reality  iumped  under  the 
instructor  in  the  current  training  situation  at  most  facilities  and  predominantly  so  during  the  training  program  conducted 
under  this  experiment. 
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aliased 

ANOVA 

attenuation  effect 
baseline  performance 

behavioral  response  of  system 

bridge  configuration 


—  centerline 

canned 

CAORF 

central  composite  designs 
chief  mate 

color  visual  scene 

composite  performance  measure 
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matched  sources  whose  effects  are  the  same  within  a  particular  experimental  design.  No 
independent  estimates  of  the  pairs  of  effects  is  possible. 

analysis  of  variance.  See  Appendix  I,  Analysis  Techniques. 

the  weakening,  or  lessening  of  the  effect  of  measurement  errors. 

a  measure  of  the  frequency  of  behavior  to  be  modified,  taken  before  any  treatment 
begins 

specific  values  of  variables  are  substituted  into  the  prediction  equation  to  yield  a  value 
representing  a  behavioral  response,  that  predicted  response  must  agree  with  an  observed 
response  under  the  same  set  of  values  of  the  variables  making  up  the  equation. 

a  simulator  chdracterutic  variable  that  describes  the  size,  construction,  and  physical 
layout  of  the  pilot-house  of  a  thip  bridge  simulator.  For  this  experiment,  two  levels  of 
the  variable  were  employed:  )u!l  CAORF  bridge  —  a  full-scale  bridge  with  a  complement 
of  actual  bridge  hardware  that  can  be  found  on  most  large  contemporary  merchant 
vessels;  reduced/reconfigured  bridge  —  wood-framed  module  (7'  x  9’)  with  five  25-inch 
TV  monitors  mounted  in  its  windows.  The  reduced  bridge  is  smaller  than  the  full  bridge 
but  was  designed  to  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  all  the  equipment  and  fidelity  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  full  bridge. 

the  imaginary  geographic  line  which  is  considered  to  run  along  the  middle  of  the  channel; 
equidistant  from  either  channel  bank. 

see  target  maneuverability 

Computer  Aided  Operations  Research  Facility 

see  RSM  (Response  Surface  Methodology) 

the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  master  on  board  a  merchant  vessel.  The  one  upon  whom 
the  command  of  the  vessel  would  fall  in  the  event  of  death  or  disability  of  the  captain. 

a  simulator  characteristic  variable  that  describes  the  use  of  color  in  a  ship  bridge  simula¬ 
tor's  visual  scene.  For  this  experiment,  two  levels  of  the  variable  were  employed: 

•  Full  Color 

•  Black  and  White 

two  measures  combined  to  provide  one  score  which  evaluates  the  relative  success  of  a 
test  subject  in  negotiating  the  test  scenario. 
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correlation  coefficients 

CPA 

crabbing 

cross  channel  displacement 

CRT  display 

current  set 
current  shear 

data  base 
daytime  training 

deck  officer 

demographic  analysis 

OEV-deviation 
df-degrees  of  freedom 
OH-desired  heading 

diagnostic  evaluation  and 
placement 

Difference  of  Means  Test 
"distance  off"  information 

DL-data  line 
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determines  the  relative  magnitude  differences  between  two  sets  of  scores  or  measures. 
The  value  of  r  may  range  from  ->-1 .00  to  - 1 .00.  When  an  increase  in  one  variable  tends 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  other  variable,  the  correlation  is  positive.  When 
an  increase  in  either  variable  tends  to  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  other  variable, 
the  correlation  is  negative. 

closest  point  of  approach  between  ownship  and  all  traffic  vessels  or  vessel  obstructions 
(tugs  at  anchor,  moored  containerships)  measured  in  feet  from  the  skin  of  ownship  to 
the  skin  of  the  traffic  vessel. 

a  dynamic  condition  of  a  vessel  when  the  vessel's  heading  and  the  vessel's  velocity  vector 
are  offset,  normally  a  result  of  current. 

the  distance  between  the  vessel's  center  of  gravity  and  the  channel  centerline;  measured 
perpendicularly  from  the  channel  centerline. 

cathode  ray  tube  console  which  is  linked  to  a  computer  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
experiment  displays  a  plan  view  of  ownship's  transit  of  the  channel. 

the  direction  toward  which  the  current  is  flowing. 

the  differential  speed  of  water  movement  from  one  geographical  point  to  another 
geographical  point. 

visual  and/or  radar  characteristics  of  a  gaming  area  to  be  depicted  on  CAORF 

training  conducted  under  simulated  lighting  conditions  which  resembles  light  at-sea 
during  daytime  operations. 

one  of  the  certified  members  of  the  ship's  staff  who  under  the  master's  authority  assists 
him  in  the  navigation  and  operation  of  the  vessel. 

a  description  of  the  individuals  participating  in  the  experiment  with  regard  to  biographi¬ 
cal  history  and  sea  service  history. 

the  amount  by  which  something  differs  from  a  reference  value. 

the  number  of  components  that  are  free  to  vary  for  any  statistic. 

the  desired  direction  in  which  a  ship  should  point  or  head  at  any  particular  instance 
in  time. 

determination  of  a  subjects  entry  level  skill  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  people  with  same 
skill  level  in  the  same  group. 

see  Appendix  I,  Analysis  Techniques 

average  distance  in  feet  of  ownships  center  of  gravity  from  a  geographic  reference  datum 
(i.e.,  channel  bank). 

a  geographic  position  in  a  specific  scenario  at  which  performance  scores  are  recorded  and 
tabulated. 
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dwt-deadweight  tonnage 

emergency  shiphandling 

empirical  investigation 

F- Homogeneity  of  Variance  Test 
IF  Test) 

familiarization 

feedback 

feedback  displays 

feedback  methodology 


field  of  view 

fractional  factorial  designs 

"full  mission"  simulator 

fundamental  shiphandling 

graphic  performance  measure 

helmsman 

high  contact  workload 


the  vessel's  lifting  capacity,  or  the  number  of  tons  that  a  vessel  will  lift  when  loaded  in 
saltwater  to  her  summer  freeboard  marks. 

the  process  of  safely  navigating  a  vessel  through  a  specific  waterway  under  various  wind 
and  current  conditions  with  a  restricted  ability  to  control  ownship  (i.e.,  loss  of  steering, 
loss  of  main  propulsion  power). 

an  investigation  based  on  direct  observation  and  experience, 
see  Appendix  I,  Analysis  Tachniques 


procedure  used  to  acclimate  students  to  the  simulator  prior  to  the  pretest 

any  information  which  follows  as  a  consequence  of  either  a  psychological  Or  physio¬ 
logical  response  and  which  is  presented  back  to  the  subject. 

a  graphic  display  of  the  waterway  showing  ownship's  position  with  respect  to  channel 
boundaries  and  traffic  vessels.  Such  a  display  allows  student  performance  to  be  presented 
during  the  exercise  with  minimal  delay. 

a  simulator  characteristic  variable  that  for  this  experiment  was  either; 

•  augmented  —  several  techniques  in  addition  to  verbal  discussions  were  used  to  appraise 
the  students  of  their  performance  during  the  training  scenarios 

•  nonaugnwnted  -  only  verbal  discussion  was  used  to  appraise  the  students  of  their 
performance 

see  horizontal  field  of  view 

a  design  consisting  of  only  a  portion  of  the  experimental  conditions  of  the  complete 
factorial  selected  in  such  a  way  that  the  hi(her-order  effects  are  not  isolated  from  the 
lower-order  effects 

simulator  used  in  training  approach  in  v^ich  the  student  can  integrate  the  different  skills 
that  he  has  already  acquired  separately  through  various  training  media. 

the  ability  (1 )  to  understand  how  factors  such  as  vessel  displacement,  speed,  water  below 
the  keel,  traffic,  force  and  direction  of  current  and  wind,  and  condition  of  berth  affect 
can  restrict  a  vessel's  ability  to  respond;  and  (2)  to  apply  this  understanding  so  as  to  react 
in  a  timely  manner  when  presented  with  various  situations. 

performance  measurejs)  derived  by  examining  track  plots  of  a  subjects  experimental  run 
on  the  simulator. 

an  able-bodied  seaman  who  performs  the  duty  of  steering  the  vessel  under  the  direction 
of  the  deck  officer  diargad  with  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel. 


horizontal  field  of  view 


relatively  heavy  number  of  traffic  votsals  encountered  during  a  scenario, 
a  simulator  characteristic  variable  that  for  this  experiment  was  either  240°  or  1 20' 


human  factor  performance 
measures 

information  processing  limit 
concepts 

integrated  shiphandling 

investigative  issues 
iteration  approach 

L 

leg 

LOA  —  length  overall 
lubber  line 

Magnitude  of  Effects  Calculation 
Mann-Whitney  "U"Test 
Master 
mate 

mean 

navigation  range  structures 

negative  training 
nighttime  training 

nonsignificant 

nontrivial  effect 

ownship 

p  -  probability 


direct  measures  of  shiphandler  action  and  behavior  relating  (in  this  experiment)  to 
shiphandling  skills 

the  amount  of  information  a  person  is  capable  of  storing  or  retrieving 


the  process  of  safely  navigating  a  vessel  through  a  specific  waterway  under  various  wind, 
current  and  aids  to  navigation  discrepancy  conditions,  utilizing  the  required  position¬ 
fixing,  decision-making,  and  ship  control  skills 

issues  on  which  further  research  needs  to  be  conducted 

a  repetition  of  the  same  process  using  another  set  of  variables  which  are  consolidated  into 
another  fractional  factorial  design,  adding  to  the  data  collected  in  the  first  stage 

left 

one  specific  geographic  segment  of  an  entire  gaming  area 

the  total  length  from  the  foremost  to  the  aftermost  points  of  a  vessel's  hull 

a  vertical  black  line  drawn  on  the  forward  inner  side  of  the  compass  bowl.  The  point  of 
the  compass  which  is  directly  against  the  line  indicates  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head 
and  the  course  steered. 

see  Appendix  I,  Analysis  Techniques 

see  Appendix  I,  Analysis  Techniques 

the  officer  in  charge  of  the  navigation  and  operation  of  a  merchant  vessel 
see  deck  officer 
arithmetic  average  of  scores 

aid  to  navigation  structures  which  when  visually  aligned  give  a  line  of  position  (usually 
the  location  of  the  chanrtel  centerline)  to  assist  in  guiding  a  vessel  through  the  channel. 

see  training  loss 

visual  display  condition  which  may  include  light  levels  permitting  the  observer  to  discern 
ship  hull  and  structure  shapes  as  well  as  lights 

description  of  an  effect  which  has  a  probability  of  occurrence  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  level  of  probability  established  as  a  criterion  for  deciding  whether  the  observed 
performance  is  based  on  ability  rather  than  change 

the  variable  had  a  significant  effect  on  performance 

the  vessel  that  the  trainee  or  subiect  is  conning 

the  possibility  of  an  outcome  occurring  by  chance 
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parameter 

"part  task"  training 

pass-faii  performance  measure 

perceptuai  skiiis 
performance  validity 
performance  measures 

performance  standards 
perspective  view 
pilotage 
plan  view 

Port  XY2 
positive  guidance 

postproblem  critique 

posttraining  test  (posttest) 
prediction  equation 

pretraining  test  (pretest) 

Proportion  of  Variance 
Calculation 

reaction  time 

real  area 


characteristic  of  the  population 

•  ship  motion  parameters  —  see  ship  motion  performance  measures 

•  human  factors  parameters  —  see  human  factors  performance  measures 

training  approach  in  which  the  student  is  trained  to  promote  the  developntent  of  specific 
skiiis,  such  skills  constitute  one  or  more,  but  not  all  the  skills  required  to  perform  a 
specific  task. 

(1)  a  determination  of  whether  or  not  ownship  remained  within  the  channel  limits, 

(2)  a  determination  of  whether  or  not  ownship  remained  within  the  channel  limits 
without  hitting  traffic  vessels  or  obstructions 

skills  required  to  select,  organize  and  interpret  the  sensory  data  that  is  available 

the  capacity  of  test  scores  based  on  simulator  performance  to  predict  performance  at  sea 

criteria  used  to  evaluate  the  relative  success  of  a  test  subject  in  negotiating  the  test 
scenario 

a  measure  of  performance  which  represents  acceptable  behavior 

see  visual  scene  perspective  display 

the  art  of  conducting  a  vessel  in  or  out  of  a  harbor 

a  CRT  printout  showing  ownship's  position  with  respect  to  channel  boundaries  and 
traffic  vesseis 

a  hypothetical,  representative  port 

a  technique  whereby  relevant  information  concerning  the  appropriate  behavior  is 
provided  to  the  trainee  prior  to  his  actions  in  a  training  situation 

an  evaiuation  given  immediately  after  the  run  of  the  student's  performance  during  that 
particular  scenario 

a  test  administered  upon  the  subjects  completion  of  the  training  program 

predicts  the  behavioral  response  of  the  system  (e.g.,  training  effectiveness  in  this  investi¬ 
gation)  on  the  basis  of  a  particular  combination  of  the  input  variable  levels  (e.g.,  60° 
field  of  view;  color;  night  scene) 

a  test  administered  to  the  subjects  prior  to  their  participation  in  the  training  program 
see  Appendix  I,  Artalysis  Techniques 


interval  in  seconds  between  notification  of  an  enrMrgency  (steering/propulsion  failure) 
and  initialization  of  control  action  (helm/engine  order) 

specific  geographic  area  to  be  simulated 
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real-time  display 


see  feedback  display 


reduced  bridge 
reliability 

restricted  waters 


RSM  —  Response  Surface 
Methodology 

RT  —  Recommended  Track 


Rules  of  the  Road 


screening  process 


SFO  —  specific  functional 
objectives 


ship  motion  performance 
measures 

shipharKlIer 
significant 
simulation  software 
simulator 


see  bridge  configuration 

the  tendency  of  an  effect  or  performance  measure  to  not  have  changed  in  the  interval 
between  measurements 

restricted  waters  ger«erally  refers  to  the  confluence  areas,  pilot  waters,  harbors,  channels, 
and  narrow  waterways  in  which  a  licensed  pilot  must  be  on  board  the  vessel.  These  areas 
are  subject  to  VTS  control  and  harbor  authorities.  In  all  cases  w4iere  U.S.  inland  rules 
apply,  pilots  must  be  on  board  the  vessel  and  waters  are  considered  restricted. 

allows  for  the  evaluation  of  levels  of  a  variable  without  the  need  for  increasing  the 
number  of  treatment  combinations  to  that  which  would  be  required  for  a  complete 
factorial  design 

optimum  track  for  a  specific  scenario  or  portion  of  a  scenario  recommended  by  the 
instructor  during  training 

the  rules  and  regulations  accepted  by  agreement  and  enforced  by  law,  which  govern  the 
movements  of  ships  when  approaching  one  another  under  such  circumstances  that  a 
collision  may  possibly  ensue.  There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  Rules  of  the  Road.  One  set 
identified  as  the  "Inland  Rules  of  the  Road"  is  applicable  within  the  defined  limits  of 
the  U  S.  territorial  waters.  The  other  set  identifed  as  "International  Rules  of  the  Road" 
is  applicable  on  the  high  seas. 

a  research  strategy  that  involves  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  variables,  eliminating 
those  that  are  determined  to  be  of  little  importance.  Further  research  will  then  concen¬ 
trate  on  those  that,  singly  or  in  combination  with  others,  account  for  most  of  the 
observed  differences  in  performarKe,  and  have  substantial  impact  on  system  complexity 
or  cost 

represent  highly  detailed  shiphandling  objectives.  They  are  comprised  of  two  segments: 
(1)  the  behavior  (i.e.,  the  specific  skill  and/or  knowledge  to  be  attained  by  the  master 
as  a  result  of  training  and/or  experience)  and  (2)  the  conditions  vdiich  describe  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  behavior  should  be  performed. 

measures  of  the  subject's  shiphandling  skills  that  entail  assessment  of  the  final  result  of 
ship  control.  Ship  response  data  are  computer-generated  based  on  human  factor  (control 
device)  inputs  and  vessel/environment  dynamic  response. 

one  who  conns  the  vessel  by  performing  broad  and  diverse  tasks 

see  statistical  significarKe 

computer  programs  of  the  geographic  area  and  the  specific  ship  model  to  bo  simulated 

a  device  which  recreates  the  environment  that  a  shiphandler  perceives  as  he  navigates 
his  vessel  through  a  particular  waterway;  in  this  report  such  a  device  is  viewed  in  the 
context  of  a  training  device 


simulator -based  training 
program 


a  program  that  uses  the  simulator  to  conduct  hands-on  training  by  the  subjects 


simulator  characteristic 
variables 


simulator  fidelity 

SST  -  System  Setup  Tape 

statistical  significance 

T  —  true  bearing 

“target  angle"  information 
target  maneuverability 

task  analysis  data 

team  training 

temporal  worklaod 
test  scenarios 

time  compression 
track  plot 

training  assistance  technology 


for  this  experiment,  these  variables  included: 

•  color  visual  scene  —  full  color  or  black  and  white 

•  time  of  day  -  daylight  or  night 

•  horizontal  field  of  view  —  240°  or  1 20° 

•  target  maneuverability  —  independently  maneuverable  or  canned 

•  f^back  methodology  —  augmented  or  nonaugmented 

•  bridge  configuration  —  full  or  reduced/reconfigured 

•  instructor 

the  degree  to  which  the  simulator  design  can  portray  the  natural  shipboard  environment 

a  magnetic  computer  tape  which  contains  in  computer  format  a  description  of  the 
handling  characteristics  of  ownship,  a  description  of  the  initial  course  and  speed  of 
ownship.  and  a  description  of  the  scenario  to  be  simulated  during  the  exercise  including 
the  courses  and  speeds  of  various  traffic  vessels. 

the  level  of  probability  established  as  a  criterion  for  deciding  whether  an  observed 
performance  is  based  on  ability  rather  than  chance 

the  angle  from  one's  own  position  between  the  direction  of  true  north  and  the  direction 
of  the  object  in  question.  It  is  measured  clockwise  from  0°  to  360°. 

the  relative  heading  of  a  traffic  vessel  as  viewed  from  ownship 

a  simulator  characteristic  variable  that  for  this  experiment  was  either: 

•  independently  maneuverable  —  instructor  controlled  target  motion  providing  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  meet  the  changing  scenario  conditions 

•  canned  —  target  motion  is  contrained  by  use  of  predetermined  tracks 

the  isolation,  compilation,  categorization,  and  examination  of  all  tasks  performed  by  a 
master  while  at  sea 

training  concerned  with  the  functioning  of  the  bridge  team  during  restricted  water 
navigation  bated  on  the  coordination  and  participation  of  all  or  several  individuals 

the  sum  of  all  requirements  imposed  on  the  subject  at  any  instance  by  the  system 

a  comprehensive  set  of  situations  which  evaluate  the  various  aspects  of  shiphandling 
covered  by  the  training  program 

condensed  amount  of  time  in  which  to  perform  a  task 

a  graphic  plan  view  representation  of  the  ship  location  within  the  waterway  at  prescribed 
time  intervals  as  it  was  navigated  by  the  test  subject 

computer  or  electronic  technology  other  than  that  employed  in  the  simulator  itself,  such 
as  student  and  instructor  feedback  displays,  which  enhance  the  effMtiveness  of  a  given 
simulator-based  training  program  to  develop  prescribed  skills 
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training  effectiveness 
training  gain 
training  loss 
training  methodology 
training  scenarios 

training  system  acceptance 
criteria 

training  validity 
trivial  effect 
types  of  training 

validation 

variable 


vector 

visual  scene  perspective  display 

vessel  control  skills 

visual  detail/resolution 


the  posttest  score  minus  the  pretest  score  for  a  given  performance  measure 

performance  on  the  posttest  better  than  performance  on  the  pretest 

performance  on  the  pretest  better  than  performance  on  the  posttest 

the  experimental  design  and  the  statistical  procedures  to  analyze  the  research  results 

a  comprehensive  set  of  simulator-based  situations  which  are  utilized  during  a  training 
program  by  the  instructor  to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  prescribed  shiphandling  skills 

appropriate  standards  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  simulator -based  training  at  a 
given  training  facility 

the  establishment  of  treatment  effects  as  a  result  of  the  training  program 
the  variable  had  negligible  effects  on  performance 

upgrading  —  training  to  become  proficient  in  performing  skills  required  of  a  higher 
ranking  position 

transition  —  a  refinement  of  skills  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  the  same  tasks  in  a  different 
situation 

refresher  —  periodic  recurrent  training  to  remain  proficient  in  already  acquired  skills 

the  process  used  to  determine  if  the  training  program  achieves  vi/hat  it  purports  to 

one  of  the  varying  factors  or  treatment  conditions  being  studied  in  the  experimental 
research 

dependent  —  the  variable  in  which  the  changes  are  dependent  on  the  changes  in  the 
independent  variable 

independent  —  the  variable  that  is  manipulated  or  treated  in  an  experiment  to  see  what 
effect  differences  in  it  will  bring  about  in  the  variables  regarded  as  being  dependent  upon 

a  quantity  that  has  magnitude  and  direction  and  that  is  commonly  represented  by  a 
directed  line  segment  whose  length  represents  the  magnitude  and  whose  orientation  in 
space  represents  the  direct 

a  device  which  presents  objects  in  the  visual  scene  in  proper  relationships  to  ownship 
and  each  other  vvhen  viewed  from  the  bridge  of  ownship 

the  skills  required  for  a  mariner  to  be  able  to  limit  the  deviations  from  an  intended  track 
within  an  acceptable  range 

the  ability  to  identify  objects  or  discriminate  between  objects  in  the  visual  scene  of  the 
simulation 
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